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Stamping 
Enjoys Steady 
Growth 


RESSED metal parts of 
Pu types in use by indus- 

try today number well up 
into the millions and the cur- 
rent demand for them is such as to keep stamp- 
ing plants near capacity operation. The automo- 
bile probably has been the chief impetus of the 
metal stamping industry although other lines 
such as radio parts, metal furniture and other 
miscellaneous items furnish outlets for parts. 
One of the leading interests of the Middle West 
actively engaged in the production of metal 
stampings of all varieties, is the Geometric 


By A. H. Allen 


Editorial Representative, Iron Trade Review PaNY, Now located in its newly 


TAMPING and assembling running 

boards for a popular low-priced 
automobile. The press is equipped with 
a double die setup. The welding ma- 
chine shown at the left makes 28 spot 
welds on each board assembly, secur- 
ing step hangers, braces and lugs 





Cleveland. 


Stamping Co., 
Some 15 years ago this com- 


erected plant at East 200th 
street, near Chardon road, Cleveland, was first 
organized and started business in a small way 
in a little one-story shop on East Fortieth street, 
just off St. Clair avenue. 

In the beginning the company employed only 
about 15 men who managed to take care of the 
few orders for a general metal stamping busi- 
ness, largely derived from local firms. As the 
automobile business in Cleveland began to in- 
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crease and the demand for stamped 
metal parts became greater, the busi- 
ness of the Geometric company in- 
creased in proportion, so that about 
the time of the World war it became 
necessary to seek larger manufac- 
turing facilities. The plant was moved 
to an East 131st street building which 
contained 8000 square feet of 
floor space. This move marked 
the beginning of two events 
which later served to be of 
vast importance to the com- 
pany. First Dave R. Jones 
and his brother George W. 
became actively interested in 
the business, taking places 
on the board of directors and 
as executives. Second, the 
company made its entry into 
the motion picture reel busi- 
ness, a part of the stamping 
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industry which has continued to grow 
until now the Geometric Stamping Co. 
manufactures probably more motion 
picture reels than any other concern 
in the country. And along with this 
increase of business, the company was 
soon able to increase its force of me- 
chanics and workmen to 25 men. 
Shortly after moving into this 
second plant, it became necessary 
to build what was then considered a 
large addition, involving about $20,000. 
This gave a total of 15,000 square 
feet of floor space which was utilized 
to the fullest extent Then in 1923 
came the re-organization of the busi- 


ness and greater expansion as the 
company went more widely into the 
auto parts field. This program in 


two years resulted in doubling plant 
capacity so that by 1925 the company 
operated nearly 30,000 square feet of 
floor space. 

In 1926 when the company pur- 
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chased the muffler business of the 
A-C Spark Plug Co., Flint, Mich., 
and moved it to Cleveland, additional 
factory space was again necessary so 
that the purchase of a nearby plant 
was made, thereby again doubling the 
capacity of the factory as well as the 
floor space. Shortly after this, the 
muffler business was discontinued, and 
the space taken over for it devoted 
to further expansion of the steel 
stamping and fabricating departments. 

As early as 1927 it was recognized 
by the executives of the company that 
the business soon would outgrow the 
plants and plans were put under way 


i Battery of straight-backed 

upright presses for produc- 
tion of medium-size stampings. 
is equipped 
| the special safety device, shown in the illustration at the 
left, positive insurance against the operator getting his 
fingers or hand caught between the dies as they close 





for a new location with ample space 
surrounding for unlimited expansion. 
With plans complete, contracts were 


let early in 1929 for the present 
plant which was occupied in July 
of last year, with a total factory 
floor space of 126,000 square feet and 
ample ground adjacent on three sides 
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for further growth which it would 
seem is or will be necessary within 
a short time, for almost before all the 
machinery was placed, and the stocks 
of sheet metal unloaded, practically all 
available space was in use. When 
the plant is in full operation about 
400 men are employed. 


Products which the company is at 
present engaged in stamping include 
a wide variety of automobile, radio 
and furniture parts, ranging in size 
from 84 inches in length or diameter 
down to extremely small miscellaneous 
items. Among the automobile parts 
now being manufactured are running 
boards, tire carriers, step hangers, 
metal inserts for toeboard plates and 
other specialties for a popular priced 
small car. As an example of the 
wide variety of parts being made by 
the company it might be mentioned 
that for the aforementioned automo- 
bile alone there are 78 different stamp- 
ings in production, while for another 
type automobile, of a somewhat high- 
er-priced line, there are 36 different 
stampings being made. Production 
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on running board stampings has been 
as high as 10,000 per day. 

One of the newer lines into which 
the company recently has entered is 
the manufacture of metal furniture 
such as card tables, chairs, stools and 
health scales. Present production 
schedules call for the fabrication an- 
nually of 25,000 metal bridge sets, 
each of which includes one table and 
four chairs. Initial production on the 
health scales called for 45,000 stamp- 
ings a month. Both the scales and 
the metal furniture are finished in a 
wide variety of color combinations and 
finishes, all of which are applied by 
the manufacturer, some being sprayed 
and others dipped in the currently 
popular bright lacquers and paints. 


Modern Plant Layout 


The plant itself is a single story 
construction consisting of one main 
bay with a smaller bay adjacent to 
each side of the main bay. One side 
bay is known as the receiving side 
and sheet and strip material to be 
stamped is shipped in here in freight 
cars and unloaded by a 7%-ton travel- 


‘ ing electric crane which serves the 


bay. Manufacture starts on this side 
of the structure with the unloading of 
the steel sheets and proceeds across 
the floor, passing through the shears, 
forming operations, stamping, drawing 
out, polishing, welding, and other 
assembly work. When the part has 
been finished it is at the other side 
of the main bay at the shipping dock. 

At the loading platform ample 
space is provided for 8 freight cars 
which can be loaded at the floor level 
from within the plant by means of 
tractor trucks. Space also is provided 
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The shipping platform or dock extends along one side of the plant building. 
Gasoline trucks are used to load the stampings into freight cars 


at the loading dock for motor truck 
loading for local and nearby ship- 
ment. Loading and unloading facili- 
ties have been designed to obtain a 
maximum saving in time and as an 
illustration it is said that 50 tons of 
material can be unloaded and placed 
in the proper position for the initial 
operation in about 15 minutes, with 
practically no manual labor. 


As the raw material is unloaded at 
one side of the plant it passes through 
shears which cut the sheets to ap- 
proximate size. From the shears the 
sheet progresses to the blanking oper- 
ation and then on to the presses where 
it is formed and drawn. The partially 
completed part is then taken to the 
assembling setup where any drilling, 
riveting or welding is performed. 
From the assembly department the 
sheet is taken to the shipping plat- 
form and loaded into cars. 

About 125 stamping presses are op- 
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Battery of small blanking presses, open-back inclinable type, used for pro- 
duction work on small punchings and stampings 


erated at the plant, ranging in capac- 
ity from 1000 tons to 1% tons. Each 
of these presses takes from 2 to 6 
dies with the result that there are 
about 500 dies in current production at 
the plant. Practically all the presses 
are of the single-crank type and are 
built by the E. W. Bliss Co., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

An interesting feature of the presses 
which are operated by the company 
is an air cushion device under the 
lower die of the press. Each press 
is provided with individual air storage 
tank and pressure is exerted on the 
lower die equal to the pressure of 
the descending die. In this way a 
double action is obtained on the part 
in process. When the air pressure on 
this pneumatic cushioning system has 
reached the minimum limit a_ red 
light appears directly in front of the 
press operator, warning him that the 
air cushion pressure is beyond the 
lower limit. This is intended to pre- 
vent serious damage to the dies. 


Safety Devices on Presses 


Another interesting press accessory 
is a safety device which prevents in- 
jury to the operator’s hands. This is 
shown in one of the accompanying 
illustrations and consists of two ropes 
passing over pulleys and down behind 
the operator, then attached to two 
leather bands which the operator 
fastens to his wrists. As the press is 
descending, tension is exerted on these 
ropes and the operator’s arms are 
pulled back from beneath the die. 
In.this way it is impossible for him 
to have his hands beneath the dies 
as they are closing. 

Many of the assembled parts such 
as tables, chairs, tire carriers and 
others are joined by spot welding. 
For this work 25 welding machines in- 
stalled. Each machine is operated by 
two men, one of whom assembles the 
parts to be welded and the other 
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operates the welding machine. One 
of the accompanying illustrations 
shows this welding ‘operation on a 
running board assembly. 

Close inspection is maintained at 
all points along the line of production. 
Patrol inspectors are stationed at in- 
tervals to insure that the stamping 
complies with the original approved 


sample. Tolerances as low as 0.001 
inch are specified on some parts. 
Small tolerances such as this have 
only been obtained by greatly im- 
proved die designs. On a_ recent 
job which the company handled, a 
radio set chassis, 135 holes were 


stamped in the one chassis, each hole 
stamped to within 0.010 inch and all 
spaced with the same exactitude. Raw 
materials also are inspected care- 
fully, while samples of all parts are 
made by the tool manufacturing de- 
partment and delivered to the inspec- 
tion department for approval. If 
found to be in accordance with blue- 
print specifications they are packed 
and shipped to the customer for final 
approval which is necessary in writing 
before production is started. 

A number of types of steel are used 
in the manufacture of stampings, 
nearly all of which are of standard 
analyses, cold rolled and hot rolled, 
single pickled, double pickled, and un- 
pickled, and supplied by Weirton Steel 
Co., Weirton, W. Va. Customers’ spe- 
cifications determine the steel to be 
used. Special types of steel, however, 
must be used for dies, all of which 
are formed and tooled at the plant. 
Dies, for the large stampings, ordi- 
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narily are made up in sections and a 
special diemaking department is main- 
tained, operating in close co-ordination 
with the engineering department of 
the company which works out the die 
designs. Numerous shapers, slotters 
and other machine tools are operated 
in forming the die sections. As an 
instance of the durability of a set of 
dies, it is stated that from one set 
of dies approximately 2,000,000 run- 
ning board stampings were produced. 


Accounting System Thorough 


Accounting records for the company 
have been set up to fit the business 
rather than attempting to fit the busi- 
ness to the system. Changes in the 
accounting structure are made from 
time to time to keep pace with 
changes in the business. By the ac- 
counting methods employed at the 
Geometric company, officers and di- 
rectors of the organization are fur- 
nished a profit and loss statement 
and balance sheet each month, to- 
gether with a comparative profit and 
loss statement and balance sheet of 
each preceding month, showing the in- 
crease and decrease of each item. 

A daily statement of position also 
is compiled, separated into two parts 
known as cash position and accrual 
position; in other words, the follow- 
ing important facts are known defin- 
itely each day: 

Cash on hand and on deposit. 

The amount owed to others. 

The amount others owe. 

The decrease or increase in in- 
ventory. 
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Raw materials, finished product, 
or work in process. 
Daily and cumulative sales, and 


comparative figures relative to 
preceding months and years. 

Daily and cumulative factory 
and office pay rolls, and compara- 
tive figures relative to preceding 
month and years. 

Factory and other miscellaneous 
expense, daily and cumulative. 

Depreciation on fixed assets, 
computed daily. 

Taxes (other than federal in- 
come), computed daily. 

Insurance of all _ kinds, 
puted daily. 

Other items of miscellaneous in- 
come and miscellaneous expense, 
computed daily. 


com- 


This daily statement of position 
must agree with the actual profit 
and loss statement and balance sheet 
computed at the end of each month. 
General items on the profit and loss 
statement are analyzed by supporting 
schedules. The following forms are 
used in the general office in arriving 
at daily statements of position, month- 
ly profit and loss statements and bal- 
lance sheets. 


Cash receipts and disbursement 
journal. 

General journal. 

Purchase or voucher register. 

Sales journal. 

Distribution of productive and 
nonproductive labor. 

Factory production report. 

Factory shipping report. 

Factory ledger control. 


A great deal of planning has been 
done to install the system now being 
(Concluded on Page 71) 
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Complete facilities for tool and die work are maintained as shown in this general view of the machine shop, located 


in one corner of the plant 
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Corrigan, McKinney Co. Sold As 
Sheet & Tube Merger Pends 


Eaton Has Half Interest in New Owner—Believe Proxy Contest Will 
Demonstrate Victor Before April 8 Meeting—Statements Fly 


HILE the Bethlehem Steel 

W Co. and allied interests con- 

tinued at grips last week 
with Cyrus S. Eaton and associates 
over the status of the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co., control of the 
Corrigan, McKinney Steel Co., Cleve- 
land, regarded as one of the strongest 
of the smaller independent producers, 
passed to the Cleveland-Cliffs Iron 
Co., also of Cleveland. 

All of the common stock of the 
Cleveland-Cliffs company is deposited 
with the Cliffs Corp. One half of 
the stock of the Cliffs Corp. is owned 
by Mr. Eaton and his investment 
trusts, principally Continental Shares 
Inc., and the other half by W. G. 
Mather and other former stockholders 
of the Cleveland-Cliffs Co. 


Will Be Separate Entity 


For the present at least, the Corri- 
gan, McKinney company will continue 
to be operated as a separate entity, 
it is stated. However, the half in- 
terest of Mr. Eaton, who recently put 
together the Republic Steel Corp., 
places him in a strategic position in 
regard to the company’s eventual dis- 
position. It is believed the Otis Steel 
Co., the lone remaining Cleveland 
steel interest unaffected by recent 
changes, is also destined for new con- 
trol. 

John Watson Jr., president, and 
three directors of the Corrigan, Mc- 
Kinney company, have resigned. W. G. 
Mather has been elected president 
and §. Livingston Mather, son of 
Samuel Mather and nephew of W. G. 
Mather, has been made vice president. 
D. T. Croxton, of the Cleveland-Cliffs 
company, now is_ secretary. Three 
vice presidents of the Corrigan, Mc- 
Kinney company—H. T. Harrison, 
Donald Gillies and J. S. McKesson— 
were re-elected. 

It is believed that the sales organi- 
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zation of the Cleveland-Cliffs company 
will take over pig iron sales, while 
the Corrigan, McKinney sales depart- 
ment will continue to sell semifinished 





WILLIAM G. MATHER 


President of the Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. and 
Cliffs Corp., now president of the Corrigan, 
McKinney Steel Co. 


steel and bars. Control of the com- 
pany passed when 62% per cent 
of the 2500 common shares was ac- 
quired from Mrs. James W. Corrigan, 
widow of the late president, and Mrs. 
Parthenia Ross. No bonds are out- 
standing, and only $7,500,000 of pre- 
ferred stock, held by the McKinney 
Steel Holding Co. The capital and 
surplus of the company are estimated 
at $65,000,000. 

The Corrigan, McKinney company, 
with four blast furnaces and 14 open- 
hearth steel furnaces at Cleveland, 


is rated at an annual capacity of 840,- 
000 gross tons of pig iron and 1,000,- 
000 tons of steel ingots. It has semi- 
finished and bar mills. Especially 
since it opened its bar mills and in- 
stituted a Cleveland base on bars 
three years ago has it been an im- 
portant market factor. Its plant be- 
ing on the river front at Cleveland, 
it has easy access to water shipments 
to Detroit automotive interests. 

On the surface, the battle for 
proxies to be voted at the April 8 
meeting of stockholders of the Sheet 
& Tube company on the question of 
merging with the Bethlehem company 
waxed hotter last week. The publicity 
barrage laid down by both sides in- 
dicated an effort to bring into line 
the scores of small stockholders, it 
being assumed that the position of 
the larger holders was fixed. 


Trend May Develop Early 


There was, however, an undercurrent 
at Cleveland and Youngstown, where 
both camps have set up proxy com- 
mittee headquarters, that the com- 
paigns would shortly develop a definite 
trend. A growing body of opinion 
has it that the contest will be decided 
before April 8 and that an open fight 
will not materialize. One side or the 
other will develop unquestioned 
superiority, and the issue will not 
come to an open break in a _ stock- 
holders’ meeting, it is predicted. 

Some advantage accrues to Mr. 
Eaton and his associates in opposing 
the sale of Sheet & Tube to Bethle- 
hem, on the ground the Ohio law 
requires two-thirds of the outstanding 
—not the voting—stock to be favorable 
to a merger. Each share not voted 
is in effect a vote against the merger. 
The interests desiring the merger 
must rally 800,001 votes, while less 
than 400,000 votes may defeat it. 
The decision of the Cliffs Corp. not 
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to vote its 125,000 shares of Sheet 
& Tube common does not affect any 
change, as it was presumed this block 
would be negative. 

The decision of directors of the 
Sheet & Tube company that only stock 
of record March 22 can be voted at 
the special meeting called for April 
8 makes the purchase of stock by 
either side futile, although there is 
legal opinion to the effect that a trans- 
fer of stock can be accompanied by 
a power of attorney to vote it. Both 
the pro and anti forces have many 
solicitors out seeking proxies, and 
almost daily statements are being is- 
sued by each side. The offer of Beth- 
lehem for Sheet & Tube is the as- 
sumption of all obligations and the 
exchange of four of its common shares 
of Sheet & Tube’s. 


Business Situation Affects Standing 


The effect of the proposed merger 
upon the business situation of the 
Youngstown district apparently will 
influence holders of many small blocks 
of Sheet & Tube stock, and a distinct 
trend toward their camp is claimed 
by Eaton partisans. In recognition 
of the importance of local sentiment, 
Eugene G. Grace, president of the 
Bethlehem company, is scheduled to 
address the Youngstown chamber of 
commerce Wednesday, and Mr. Eaton 
Thursday. 

Mr. Eaton in a statement has dis- 
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claimed any intention of merging the 
Sheet & Tube company with the Re- 
public Steel Corp. and substantiates 
the belief he prefers a union of the 
Sheet & Tube company with the In- 
land Steel Co. at Chicago. Mr. Eaton 
says: 

“I am opposed to this sale be- 
cause the deal is not fair to stock- 
holders, and certainly not fair to the 
community in which I am so heavily 
interested. 


Will Not Merge Republic 


“Let me make it very clear—and I 
say this with the greatest emphasis 
at my command—that I never contem- 
plated merging Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube and the Republic Steel Corp. 

“My vision was the diversification 
of Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
through the acquisition of Inland Steel 
Co. We have acquired a large in- 
terest in Inland. Mr. Campbell can 
bring Inland into Sheet & Tube any 
day on fair terms. Inland would give 
him the required diversification in 
rails, heavy structural steel, shapes, 
et cetera in a plant adjoining his 
Chicago property. Later, if conditions 
should be favorable, the Sheet & 
Tube-Inland combine could easily be 
enlarged with further diversification 
and advantageous geographic loca- 
tions. 

“It is already known how Republic 
Steel Corp. was put together. This 
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property could also be enlarged to ad- 
vantage by the acquisition of one or 


two additional smaller steelmaking 
concerns. 

“As finally constituted, both Sheet 
& Tube and Republic would each have 
above nine million tons of ingot capac- 
ity going into well diversified finishing 
and fabricating lines. The only logi- 
cal home city for both the combines 
is Youngstown. 

“The solution of the changed eco- 
nomic conditions is in the West and 
not in the East. The barriers which 
have grown around the Mahoning 
valley steel industries can only be re- 
moved by combination in the West 
and not in the East. 

“The Mahoning valley has the steel 
capacity. If its finishing lines or 
some of them are becoming obsolete, 
other finishing lines will take their 
place. 


Pipe Welding Process Praised 


“Republic has the greatest electric 
pipe welding process in the world. 
Nobody has to take my word for it. 
The foremost experts have said so. 
The management of Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co. knows it to be so. They 
also know that any time they say 
the word they may have use of this 


process under a_ very’ favorable 
arrangement. 
“There is no advantage to the 


(Continued on Page 62) 
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Large Lake Ore Reserves Figure in Mergers 


ETHLEHEM STEEL CO.’S pro- 

posal to purchase the Youngs- 

town Sheet & Tube Co. has fo- 
cused attention of some consumers of 
Lake Superior iron ore on the effect 
such a merger may have on the iron 
ore market. Bethlehem and Sheet & 
Tube have large holdings in the Lake 
Superior district and practically all 
of the mines in which they have an 
interest are operated by Pickands, 
Mather & Co. Presumably this firm 
will continue to operate the mines, 
whether or not Bethlehem and Sheet 
& Tube are merged. As the situation 
is viewed in the industry, the same 
company will operate the mines, and 
the same companies will continue to 
consume the ore, so a merger would 
have little or no effect on the iron 
ore market. Inevitably the larger 
consumers must seek additional iron 
ore reserves; Bethlehem and Youngs- 
town are alike in_ this respect, 
whether they proceed individually or 


work out their problems collectively. 

While the full extent of Bethle- 
hem’s and Sheet & Tube’s lake ore 
reserves is not known precisely, ac- 
cording to estimates the total for the 
two companies is somewhere around 
175,000,000 tons, with Bethlehem in- 
terests larger than those of Sheet & 
Tube’s. According to Bethlehem’s 
own statement its interests in Lake 
Superior mines make available for 
it 7,200,000 tons annually. It has a 
half interest in the Mahoning open 
pit mine, Mesabi range, one of the 
largest mines in the Lake Superior 
district, and credited by Minnesota as 
having available 68,398,000 tons, in- 


cluding eight adjacent properties 
listed as “reserves.” 
Bethlehem supplies its own blast 


furnaces at Buffalo, and also ships 
some lake ore to its eastern furnaces. 
It owns eight lake vessels, has a half 
interest in five additional, and char- 
tered one other, all having a carrying 


capacity of 3,325,000 gross tons per 
season. 

Sheet & Tube has an interest in 
many of the mines in which Bethle- 
hem also has a share. 

The sale of the Corrigan, McKin- 
ney Steel Co. to the Cleveland-Cliffs 
Iron Co. brings to the purchaser con- 
trol of 11 mines in Michigan and four 
in Minnesota. Corrigan, McKinney 
have been doing their own mining, 
and shipping to their plant at Cleve- 
land 1,250,000 to 1,500,000 tons an- 
nually. Eight of the mines they con- 
trol are on the Menominee’ range, 
three on the Gogebic range, and four 
on the Mesabi. Minnesota lists the 
four Mesabi properties as having to- 
tal reserves of 11,100,000 tons. The 
reserves in the Michigan properties 
are not disclosed. Union with Cleve- 
land-Cliffs interests is of great bene- 
fit to the Corrigan, McKinney iron 
and steel plant from the standpoint 
of assured future iron ore supplies. 
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Hardness Tests of Steel Sheets 
Aid Production Results 


Laboratory Investigation of Drawing Qualities of Automobile Body Stock 
Is More Accurate Than Press Room Operation 


ESTING sheet steel for draw- 
ing qualities and for writing 


specifications is done to be able 
to tell a supplier what is desired and 
to know that the steel on hand will 
make the job for which it is intended. 
The work on the testing and speci- 
fication writing for sheet steel de- 
scribed was based on the hypothesis 
which later proved that the art of 
testing metals had reached a further 
state of development than had the 
art of die design, die set-up, and 
press operation. In other words, it 
was our belief that metallurgists 
should be able to tell more accurate- 
ly in the laboratory that a piece of 
steel will or will not work on a par- 
ticular piece than could a press room 
operator who has many other prob- 
lems to contend with. 

Work was started about five years 
ago in which the first step was to 
take blanks for various parts such as 
fenders, upper backs, etc., mark them 
off in 2-inch squares and form them 
in the press. This was carried out 
on a sufficient number of pieces of 
different parts to determine what was 
taking place and to measure the 
amountof work done on the steel. 
Many good stampings showed as much 
as 25 to 30 per cent elongation, and 
many broken pieces showed as little 
as 5 to 10 per cent elongation in 2 
inches. The steel would elongate 
more than 5 per cent without break- 
ing if stretched over a 2-inch section. 
This indicates that laboratory tests 
were further developed than were 
die design or operation. 


Tensile Tests Studied 


The Rockwell hardness tester was 
studied as a means of measuring 
tensile strength. Many tensile strength 
data were compared with Rockwell 
hardness tests, and within reason- 
able accuracy the Rockwell test is an 
indication of tensile strength; suffi- 


By W. H. Graves 


Chief Metallurgist, Packard Motor Car Co. 


ciently so, that it was possible to de- 
pend on this test without making 
actual tension tests. There is no 
question but that the Rockwell ma- 
chine is more accurate in determin- 
ing the difference in strength of steels 
than is the press operator on setting 
the pull on his pressure rings, thus 
again indicating that the art of test- 
ing metals is further advanced than 
is the art of press operation at the 
present time. 
Limits Vary Greatly 

The limits which might be set for 
the Rockwell hardness vary greatly. 
It is possible to make the same part 
in a press with steel ranging in Rock- 
well hardness anywhere from B-30 to 
B-60, but it cannot be made satisfac- 
torily with the same pressure ring 
setting. With steel of low Rockwell 
hardness the pressure rings must be 
set loose while with steel of high 
hardness they must be set tight. 

A No. 19-gage steel of B-30 and 


Studies Drawing Losses 


REAKAGE of steel sheets in the 

drawing press long has been a 
problem in the manufacture of auto- 
mobiles. Many body builders contend 
the remedy is to be found in the mill 
processing of the steel; sheetmakers 
are inclined to believe the difficulty is 
due to drawing dies. W. H. Graves, 
chief metallurgist, Packard Motor 
Car Co., Detroit, suggests a method 
for specifying steel sheets of drawing 
quality in the accompanying article, 
which is taken from a paper presented 
at a regional meeting of the American 
Society for Testing Materials in De- 
troit, March 19. 


TSVUYTUNAGALEUEUENTUA CEU CEUELCULG UAH ELT AYES 


B-60 Rockwell hardness will have ap- 
proximately the following physical 


properties: 
B-30 B-60 
Tensile strength, lbs. per sq. 
TA; cis budiiadntstimipaba teiaussbinindiaseaaGan 44,000 53,000 
Yield points, Ibs. per sq. in..... 23,000 35,000 
Elongation in 2 inches, %........ 31 36 


To pull a steel of the first type, the 
pressure rings must of necessity be 
set rather loose to allow the steel to 
flow between them. If with this same 
setting a steel of the second type is 
put in the dies, the draw would not 
be the same as before because it re- 
quires 50 per cent more strength. 
As a consequence it will buckle. Con- 
versely, if the pressure rings are 
set for proper working of the hard 
steel, and the soft steel is inserted, 
breakage immediately occurs. This 
could be prevented by changing the 
pressure ring setting, and men fa- 
miliar with this operation can _ set 
the rings for a hard or soft steel, 
provided they know which is hard and 
which is soft. It is possible to equip 
a plant to work a uniformly hard 
steel regardless of whether the hard- 
ness is high or low, with the one ex- 
ception of spring-back in the die. On 
the other hand, it is impractical to 
teach press men to handle a mixture 
of steels, as to vary from a hard to 
a soft steel, or a strong to a weak 
steel. 


How Spring-Back Is Determined 


The spring-back referred te is of 
importance as the cause of some 
trouble. Experience has shown that 
without exception the Rockwell hard- 
ness of the steel will be a definite in- 
dication of the spring-back to be ex- 
pected. The harder the steel, the 
more the spring-back. The limits to 
set, of course, depend on the die de- 
sign. On some parts B-50 maximum 
will prevent excessive spring-back. A 
tentative limit on hardness of B-43 
to B-53 on normalized sheets has been 
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set by one automobile maker. Sheet 
users should agree on some set limits 
so that sheet producers will not need 
to make steel of different hardnesses 
for each different drawn part, and 
the users in turn stock so many dif- 
ferent kinds of steel. 

The Erichsen tester is simple to op- 
erate, and gives sufficiently close re- 
sults to be used in different labora- 
tories without excessive differences. 
The difficulty encountered with the 
Erichsen test was to determine the 
minimum value that could be set to 
give a good stamping for a certain 
part and still be able to get steel 
which would meet the test. This min- 
imum value depends entirely on the 
depth of draw which the steel must 
stand to form a given part. In our 
plant the upper back panel, the rear 
side panel with full wheel housing 
drawn in, and the front fenders are 
the most difficult parts to make, and 
considerable time was spent on these 
parts. Other parts with less draw 
do not require such a high Erichsen 
value. 


Values Depend Upon Availability 


The values finally set were based 
partly on our requirements and part- 
ly on what we could get. Our re- 
quirements on stampings requiring 
exceptionally deep draws call for a 
minimum Erichsen value of 11.0 on 
No. 19 gage normalized steel; and we 
find that if steel shows 11.0 or higher, 
there is practically no scrap. If the 
scrap runs higher and the steel tests 


within the foregoing limits, the 
trouble will be found in die set-up 
or operation. A minimum Erichsen 


value of 10.5 has been set on No. 19 
gage deep-drawing steel. 

Probably similar tests to those we 
employ or various other methods of 
test could be used if the proper 
amount of time were expended to cor- 
relate their results with production 
runs. The reliability of the Erichsen 
test is not conceded by all steel com- 
panies and it is possible that in time 
it will be proved unreliable; but, in 
our plant, we have sufficient confidence 
in it that if steel meets the require- 
ments specified, we will stand all 
scrap connected with a_ production 
run. On the other hand, if the steel 
does not meet the specifications, it is 
rejected. 

A satisfactory method of inspection 
employing the Rockwell and Erich- 
sen tests consists of taking at random 
one sheet from at least every 200 to 
250 sheets received (about 0.5 per 
cent), then cutting strips 83 inches 
wide and in lengths according to the 
width of the sheet. Two strips are 
taken about 3 or 4 inches from each 
end of the sheet and the third strip 
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directly across the center of the sheet. 
Three Erichsen and three Rockwell 
readings are taken on each strip; ac- 
cordingly, on each sheet of steel nine 
Erichsen and nine Rockwell deter- 
minations are made. 

Other factors in sheet steel which 
must be considered, are _ stretcher 
‘strain, surface finish, surface finish 
after forming, thickness tolerance, 
and laminations and blisters. 

Stretcher strains are the most 
troublesome; however, steel that will 
develop stretcher strains can be found 
with the Erichsen test. This test 
has not been used sufficiently to say 
that all steel which shows strains 
should be rejected, but it certainly 
shows up. steel that has_ them. 
Stretcher strains can be eliminated by 
a sufficient amount of cold working 
after annealing. Strains will come 
back in steel after having been re- 
moved, provided the time is sufficient- 
ly long. We have evidence of steel 
that strained, was then cold worked 
and kept 45 days without showing 
strains in drawing. It is our belief 
this time could be much longer. 

Surface finish on sheets is inspected 
by visual examination and is perhaps 
as satisfactory as the human element 
can make it after limits of acceptance 
and rejection are set. The quality of 
surface finish required is dependent 
upon the work done on the stamping 
during assembly and upon the paint- 
ing operations. Enameled work prob- 
ably requires the best type of finish 
of all classes. 


Requires Different Grades 


The finish on body sheets is dif- 
ferent for different types of processes. 
It is the general belief that in the case 
of the less expensive cars as a rule 
little welding and metal finishing is 
done on the bodies and, as a result, 
a small quantity of paint surfacing 
materials can be used. A rather high- 
ly surfaced metal therefore is desired. 
Fortunately, the draws are not as 
severe as in the case of the more ex- 
pensive cars which do more welding, 
more metal finishing and have more 
paint surfacing materials. As a re- 
sult, a less highly finished sheet is 
sometimes used for the more expen- 
sive cars. An extra-deep-drawing 
steel does not possess the high finish 
of a medium-deep-drawing steel. It 
is our belief, however, that a highly 
polished sheet is of no material ad- 
vantage in the processes of metal fin- 
ishing, painting, or enameling, but is 
a serious disadvantage to drawing 
quality and uniform hardness. 

The surface finish after forming is 
probably more important than the 
original finish. Some steels on deep- 
drawn panels such as fenders or 
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upper backs, draw coarse 
others draw smooth. An Erichsen 
test will show a rough surface on the 
box annealed specimen, and a smooth 
surface on the normalized specimen. 

A variation of + 0.004-inch in 
thickness on No. 18 or 19 gage steel 
is not sufficient to cause trouble pro- 
viding the steel is of the correct 
drawing quality. Laminations and 
blisters also occur in sheets but their 
occurrence is too rare to be of major 
importance; if a lamination happens 
to be in the specimen subjected to 
the Erichsen test it is shown readily. 


Requirements Govern Specifications 


The number of specifications which 
must be written to cover the different 
types of sheets is dependent upon re- 
quirements, and as sheet steel speci- 
fications and knowledge of the man- 
ufacture and application of sheets 
develop, there will be a tendency to- 
wards a fewer number. It is pos- 
sible to divide sheets for drawn parts 
into two classifications only: extra- 
deep-drawing and deep-drawing. The 
following values are suggested for No. 
18 or 19 gage steel: 


Extra deep Deep 
drawing drawing 
Analysis, S.A.E. number.......... 1010 1010 
Erichsen value, minimum........ 11.0 10.5 
Rockwell hardness ..................+ B-43 B-43 
to 53 to 53 
Grain StPUCtATS oeceicceseecessveccced grain size 
count 


It is possible to make parts with 
steel having Erichsen values as low 
as 8.5 or 9.0, but they must have ex- 
tremely small draws. The hardness 
limits are given here as the ideal for 
a specification. 

In summarizing the foregoing it 
may be said that laboratory tests are 
more accurate than actual production 
runs to determine the suitability of a 
sheet steel for drawing qualities. The 
Rockwell hardness tester indicates 
the difference in pressure ring set- 
ting for different steels and is an in- 
dication of spring-back. The Erich- 
sen tester gives an accurate measure 
of the depth of draw which a sheet 
will stand and shows surface finish 
after drawing. An _ inspection of 
sheets taken at random to the extent 
of 0.5 per cent of its shipment seems 
to indicate sufficient testing. Stretcher 
strains are the result of annealing 
and can be eliminated by the correct 
amount of cold working after an- 
nealing. 


Bryan-College Traction Line, operat- 
ing electric car line between Bryan, 
Tex., and College Station, Tex., has 
been acquired by Crandall & Perry 
Inc., Thomas building, Dallas, Tex., 
who will dismantle the road and scrap 
the equipment. 
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Steel Treaters Prepare 
New Practices 


Recommended practices recently pre- 
pared by the American Society for 
Steel Treating and published in the 
March issue of Transactions include 
two on bearing metals and one on 
nickel steel. These releases will be 
published in the new edition of the 
Handbook to appear about June 1. 
Titles of the releases are as follows: 


“Structure of Tin-Antimony-Copper 
Alloys Used as Bearing Metals,” and 
“Constitution of Tin-Antimony-Copper 
Alloys Used as Bearing Metals,” by 
O. W. Ellis, director of metallurgical 
research, Ontario Research Founda- 
tion, Toronto, Ont.; and “Nickel as 
Alloying Element in Steel,” by Thomas 
H. Wickenden, International Nickel 
Co. Inc., New York. 


The paper by Mr. Ellis includes a 
comprehensive treatment of the sub- 


ject, with the alloys divided into de- 
finite groups according to their con- 
tent, and listed as to the properties 
and results that can be expected from 
each. Mr. Wickenden opens the sub- 
ject of nickel steels with a historical 
outline of their growth. He gives a 
detailed listing of the effects and pro- 
perties of the better known alloys as 
well as the similar results that may be 
obtained from various combinations of 
nickel, steel and other elements. 


Conveyor Furnaces Heat Treat Small Parts 


EAT treating of small automo- 
motive or machinery parts is 
greatly simplified in the improved 
conveyor furnace which has been de- 
veloped by the Hevi Duty Electric 
Co., Milwaukee, for quantity heat 
treatment of such material. The fur- 
nace uses a floating-belt type of con- 
veyor and is distinguished by the 
unique method of driving the conveyor 
through the furnace chamber. The 
conveyor consists of a woven-mesh 
belt of the floating reinforcement 
type, composed of heat-resisting 
nickel-chromium alloy wire. It is 
of 3/16-inch mesh and will support 
work of this diameter without en- 
tanglement in the mesh. 
The conveyor belt is supported on 




















driven rollers through the furnace 
chamber which imparts the driving 
impulse uniformly at closely adjacent 
points. Wear is greatly reduced, and 
no distortion occurs from a dragging 
load. 

No hearth plate is used, thus the 
bottom heating elements radiate heat 
directly through the conveyor to the 
work. The heating chamber is rela- 
tively small for a given rate of 
production. A furnace having a hearth 
area of only 1% by 12 feet heats 1000 
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pounds of small parts an hour to 
1550 degrees Fahr. and loading den- 
sities as high as 30 pounds per 
square foot have been found prac- 
tical. The heating elements are lo- 
cated on the side walls, beneath the 


























conveyor, in the arch, and at all 
available places at the discharge end 
of the furnace. 

The material to be treated is placed 
on the exposed portion of the con- 
veyor of the furnace to the left, 
shown in the lower illustration, and 
is brought up to the proper tem- 
perature. The conveyor belt carries 
the material through and discharges 
it in a quenching tank where it is 
quenched either by oil or water. An- 
other conveyor carries the parts out 


of the tank and dumps them into 
tote boxes. The treated parts then are 
taken to the charging end of a some- 
what similar furnace to receive a 
drawing operation. Quenching from 
this furnace also is automatic and 







































































WO continuous electric heat 

treating furnaces in the plant 
of an automobile manufacturer. 
(Above)—The discharge end of 
the two furnaces showing the 
quenching tanks and conveyors 
for removing the work. The hard- 
ening furnace is at the right and 
drawing furnace at the left. 
(Left)—This shows the charging 
end of the two furnaces 


again the parts are removed by a 
conveyor and deposited in tote boxes. 
The accompanying illustrations were 
taken in the plant of a prominent au- 
tomobile manufacturer. With the in- 
stallation shown the work was suffi- 
ciently clean to permit immediate use 
in motors without brushing or tum- 
bling. 

The conveyor type of furnace is 
built in five standard sizes with pro- 
duction rates ranging from 250 to 
1400 pounds per hour. 
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Corrigan, McKinney Sold; 
Tube Merger Pends 


(Continued from Page 58) 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. in 
combining with Bethlehem on account 
of pipe. Bethlehem’s new mill will be- 
come just as obsolete as the lap- 
weld mills of Sheet & Tube here. 
The mills here have been depreciated, 
those of Bethlehem have not. 

“There is no advantage to the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. in 
combining with Bethlehem on ac- 
count of its diversification in struc- 
tural steel. The structural steel mar- 
ket in the east is exposed to the 
most merciless European competition. 
I know it to be a fact that Beth- 
lehem is trying desperately to secure 
a higher tariff against this competi- 
tion. The structural steel business 
in the West is much better and far 
more profitable. 


Shearer Incident Cited 


“The Bethlehem-Shearer incident, 
revealed in Washington not so long 
ago shows the length and depth Beth- 
lehem management is willing to go in 
an attempt to bring back to a profit- 
able basis its shipbuilding investment. 

“The past history of Bethlehem and 
Sheet & Tube convinces me that in 
this deal everything would work out 
in Bethlehem’s favor and to the dis- 
advantage and detriment of Sheet & 
Tube stockholders. 

“Bethlehem is so anxious to push 
the deal through that my associates 
and I representing very large hold- 
ings of Sheet & Tube stock, have 
been denied the brief space of one 
week to study the setup and the 
method on which terms of the deal 
have been based. 

“TI did say at the conference in 
Cleveland, supposed to have been 
called for my benefit, that I did not 
then want to see the accounting de- 
tails. I wanted to discuss policy and 
economy before having my experts 
analyze the figures. I wanted to be 
clear as to the fundamentals first and 
the figures afterwards. We have 
asked for those figures since last 
Wednesday and we have not yet re- 
ceived them. 

“Does anyone wonder why I am 
opposed to this combine, and why I 
am asking every stockholder who has 
his own interest, his community in- 
terest, and Ohio interest at heart, to 
join me in blocking this sale? 

“T have more at stake in this mat- 
ter than any other single individual 
and I am bound to protect my inter- 
ests.” 

James A. Campbell, president of 
the Sheet & Tube company, in refer- 
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ence to the reported division of his 
directors in his recommendation for 
the merger, says: 

“The director who voted against the 
merger did so because he regarded 
himself as representing the Eaton in- 
terests on the board. 

“There were two directors present 
who did not vote, one because he 
was also a director of Bethlehem, and 
the other because he regarded himself 
as representing the ownership of 
Youngstown stock by a corporation 
which is half controlled by Eaton. 

“The so-called ‘divided board of di- 
rectors,’ can be said, therefore, to 
have been ‘divided’ by special regard 





S. LIVINGSTON MATHER 


Secretary of the Cliffs Corp., now vice president 
of the Corrigan, McKinney Steel Co., 
Cleveland. 


to the wishes of Mr. Eaton himself.” 

Mr. Grace, declaring his company 
would not try to force itself upon 
Sheet & Tube stockholders and that 
no better offer than 1 1/3 for 1 
would be made, has said: 


“We have no reason to believe that 
the decision of Sheet & Tube stock- 
holders will be anything except favor- 
able once they understand the real 
advantages the offer gives them.” 


W. R. Burwell, president of Con- 
tinental Shares, the leading Eaton 
investment trust, attacks the policy 
of Bethlehem in starving its interior 
plants at the expense of the Lacka- 
wanna and Sparrows Point works and 
hints of the vulnerability of Bethle- 
hem to foreign competition, in the 
following statement: 


The proposal to merge the Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co. with the 





Bethlehem Steel Corp. is being op- 
posed on the ground of three well 
defined issues. 


First, the terms are unfavorable; 
second, there is no assurance that 
the merger would strengthen in any 
satisfactory degree the economic po- 
sition of the Sheet & Tube proper- 
ties; and, third, transfer of the com- 
pany’s control to another point would 
constitute a serious threat to the 
economic and business future of the 
Ohio industrial area. 

On the basis of terms alone the 
proposal stands condemned. Neither 
the past history nor the current com- 
parative position of the two com- 
panies gives any warrant for the 
exchange of one share for 1 1/3 that 
has been offered. 


In 15 out of 25 years no divi- 
dends have been paid on Bethlehem’s 
common stock. Sheet & Tube has 
paid dividends continuously _ since 
1905. The higher dividend Sheet & 
Tube stockholders would receive could 
be better covered by Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube as it stands today than 
it could by Bethlehem. 


Financial Records Compared 


Sheet & Tube’s better record of 
earnings than Bethlehem has_ been 
made despite depreciation charges re- 
garded by many as the _ highest 
among the important companies in 
the steel industry. Many of its 
properties have been written off to 
a very large extent of their cost. 


In the six-year period, 1923-1929, 
Bethlehem had gross sales of $1,662,- 
000,000, from which $57,000,000 was 
available for common dividends. Dur- 
ing the same period Sheet & Tube, a 
company between one-third and one- 
fourth the size, has sales fully one- 
half as large, of $852,000,000, and a 
sum of $59,000,000 available for com- 
mon dividends. In the three-year pe- 
riod, 1926-1928, Sheet & Tube earned 
6.9 per cent on gross sales and Beth- 
lehem 3.9 per cent. 

What have Sheet & Tube stock- 
holders to gain from a relation with 
a company with smaller earning 
power? 

Bethlehem largely is engaged in the 
production of products the national 
consumption of which has had no 
expansion comparable to that for 
products made by Sheet & Tube. The 
country’s production of rails, one of 
the Bethlehem’s chief products, actu- 
ally has declined by over 20 per cent 
since 1913, while that of structural 
steel has increased only 36 per cent. 
Contrast with this the increase since 
1913 in national output of tubing of 
77 per cent and of sheets of 190 per 
cent, two products which comprise 
75 per cent of Sheet & Tube’s busi- 
ness. 

Moreover, Bethlehem’s chief plants 
and consuming markets lie near the 
eastern Seaboard, where they face 
the severe competition of European 
imports on the one hand and that of 
the United States Steel Corp. on the 
other. 

Sheet & Tube stockholders would 
have nothing to gain from entering 
either the markets or the territories 
of Bethlehem Steel. 

The fact is that, at the expense of 
Sheet & Tube stockholders, Bethle- 
hem is seeking to reach out into the 
rich consuming markets of the great 
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Youngstown and Chicago districts 
now served by Sheet & Tube. 

It must be apparent to the most 
casual observer that the transfer of 
the management and control of the 
Sheet & Tube properties would have 
an unfortunate reaction upon the 
prestige and business of the great 
Youngstown industrial area. 

Mr. James A. Campbell, to whom 
great credit is due for his efforts in 
establishing the Youngstown  dis- 
trict upon the steel map, is now 
ready to concur in an action which 
would cause the district to lose much 
of the ground he helped it to gain. 
Able and younger leaders in the 
Youngstown steel territory do not 
share Mr. Campbell’s gloomy views. 
If this blow is averted, they are pre- 
pared to carry on the task of building 
in the new era of expansion just 
ahead. 

If anyone doubts what would hap- 
pen to the Sheet & Tube plants at 
Youngstown, let him visit Bethlehem, 
Steelton, Lebanon, Coatesville and 
Johnstown. These towns have felt 
the effect of Bethlehem’s policy to 
conduct its business as a unit with- 
out favor to any special community 
or division. In most of them expan- 
sion has practically ceased, or has 
greatly diminished, employment has 
declined, business has fallen off and 
bank deposits have shrunk. Bethle- 
hem has seen fit to carry on its ex- 
pansion programs elsewhere. 


Youngstown Would Be Slighted 


Youngstown may well be warned 
that Bethlehem, adhering to its past 
record, would be ruthless in the re- 
allocation of products now made at 
Youngstown. Existing capacity would 
be replaced or expanded at Chicago or 
Sparrows Point, especially if the man- 
agement felt that Youngstown was at 
any disadvantage because of freight 
rates. 

The industrial region of the mid- 
dle west produces and fabricates most 
of the steel output of the United 
States. This region should be the 
headquarters for a few large produc- 
ing units. If Sheet & Tube desires to 
diversify and strengthen its position 
its logical move is to form forces with 
some large company of the Chicago 
district, such as Inland Steel Co. 

Continental Shares has a_ large 
stockholder’s interest in Sheet & Tube. 
It is not opposed to mergers in prin- 
ciple. It is opposed to transactions 
hurried to conclusion without due con- 
sideration of all the factors involved. 

The issues involved in the merger 
rise above the mere selfish interest 
and desires of one or two factors. 

The interest of a great manufactur- 
ing district in, and the competitive 
map of, the steel industry itself are 
involved. 

The Sheet & Tube-Bethlehem mer- 
ger proposal fails every test. It is 
not only unfair to Sheet & Tube 
stockholders, but it adds no strength 
to the Sheet & Tube properties, and 
promises no contribution to the eco- 
nomic stability of the steel industry 
generally. 


A rejoinder to the 14 points raised 
against the merger by Myron C. Wick, 
secretary of the Eaton proxy com- 
mittee, has been filed by Frank Pur- 
nell, president of the Sheet & Tube 
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company. Some of the replies have 
been counter attacked by Mr. Wick. 
Mr. Purnell’s statement, in juxtaposi- 
tion to Mr. Wick’s 14 points as given 
on page 84 of IRON TRADE REVIEW for 
March 20, follows: 


1—“‘April 8 was fixed as the date of the 
special stockholders’ meeting for the reason 
that, if the transaction was desirable, the sooner 
it was effected the better. It is common business 
experience that prolonged uncertainty in mat- 
ters of this kind is injurious to an organization. 

2—“You are not rushed into becoming a 
stockholder in any corporation. Every stock- 
holder has ample time to make up his mind. 
The facts are all easily available. 


8—“The board of directors recommend what 
they believe to be for the permanent interests 
of the stockholders. The relative market quo- 
tations of the moment are but temporary. 


4—“‘Due weight should be given to the past 
earning power of the two corporations, but the 
controlling factor is present financial strength 
and present and probable future earning power 
based upon existing conditions. By that stand- 
ard, Youngstown Sheet & Tube stockholders 
gain by the proposed exchange of stocks. The 
immediate advantage will be an increase of 
dividends from $5 per share to $8 per share 
upon present Youngstown Sheet & Tube stock. 


5—“‘Such is not the best judgment of the board 
of directors of the Sheet & Tube Co. The board 
of directors believes present Sheet & Tube divi- 
dends will be more secure and offer greater 
promise of increase through a merger with 
Bethlehem than otherwise. 


6—“‘All the figures are available. They show 
that last year Bethlehem earned $15.50 per 
share on the average shares on stock outstand- 
ing, while the earnings were being realized 
against Youngstown Sheet & Tube’s $17.28 per 
share upon a comparable basis. Based on earn- 
ings of 1919, therefore, Sheet & Tube stock 
was worth 111, as compared with 100 of Beth- 
lehem. The holders of Sheet & Tube are being 
offered 133 1/8 shares of Bethlehem for 100 
of Sheet & Tube. 


7—“Nothing has suddenly happened to change 
the attitude of Mr. Campbell or the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube board. The proposed merger is 
based upon a long distance study of the situa- 
tion, and upon that basis the proposed plan is 
considered advantageous. The officers of Sheet 
& Tube have frequently publicly called atten- 
tion to the difficulties under which Sheet & 
Tube was placed through lack of diversification 
of products and by the freight rate structure on 
both inbound and outgoing commodities. 


8—“There has been no ‘feverish haste’ to 
stampede Sheet & Tube stockholders into the 
Bethlehem camp. This subject has been under 
consideration for a long time. It was care- 
fully explained in advance of the board’s action 
to certain stockholders who are opposing the 
merger. 

9—"The immediate outlook for Sheet & Tube 
is not ‘so bad.’ Sales have continued good. Both 
the cash and stock dividends have been justified. 
The long-distance outlook for Sheet & Tube 
stockholders will, however, be improved by the 
proposed merger. 


10—“Sheet & Tube is not in a ‘bad way’ 
and will not get in a ‘bad way.’ Bethlehem is 
not ‘in such a hurry’ to get Sheet & Tube. 
Before the basis of the merger was arranged, a 
most careful study of the two properties was 
made. 

11—‘“‘Not one dollar of Bethlehem’s capital 
is today devoted to ordnance manufacture. Every 
penny of capital previously devoted to that pur- 
pose has been written off. Immediately after 
the war Bethlehem undertook to organize its 
plants upon a peace time basis, and virtually 
its entire plant is today devoted to producing 
commercial steel. Though shipbuilding opera- 
tions are on a reduced basis, Bethlehem’s profits 
in 1929 from its shipbuilding operations were, 
in respect of investment, comparable with earn- 
ings from its steel operations. 


12—“Bethlehem today produces but little pipe. 
Sheet & Tube has large pipe making facilities. 
But the Youngstown district is not a large con- 
sumer of pipe. With Bethlehem’s large national 
and export distributing organization and its 
shipping connections with the Pacific coast and 
in the gulf area (where a large amount of pipe 
is consumed in the oil industry), there will be a 
much stronger market for Sheet & Tube. 

18—“‘Sheet & Tube’s appropriation for a new 
seamless tube plant was made three years ago 
to meet the new demands of the market. It was 
a necessity. The company must at all times 
be strong enough to meet every change in mar- 
ket conditions. 


(Concluded on Page 100) 


Export Managers Discuss 
Trade Development | 


Importance of export trade, its de- 
velopment ad tendencies were subjects 
discused at a meeting of the Ex- 
port Managers Club of New York 
Inc. at Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, 
March 18, by leaders in the export 
field, including several representing 
the iron and steel industry. A. M. 
Hamilton, American Locomotive Sales 
Co., and C. W. Linscheid, Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co. were chairmen. 


Careful selection of foreign repre- 
sentation was stressed by E. M. 
Fisher, manager, foreign division, 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago. 
Service for machinery lines is an im- 
portant factor in foreign trade de- 
velopment, according to Mr. Fisher, 
who declared foreign agents must be 
more than salesmen, stressing diplo- 
macy and tact, their record and finan- 
cial standing. Close contact with the 
factory was essential, a visit to the 
home office at least every three years 
being suggested. 

Marston Haviland, president, Havi- 
land Shade Roller Co. Inc., New York, 
outlined his experiences under the 
subject, “The Small Exporter—His 
Chances.” He commended the serv- 
ice of the bureau of foreign and do- 
mestic commerce and declared export 
volume for some small companies may 
mean the difference between a profit 
and loss during the year. He con- 
tended that the small exporter does 
not need large volume to make ex- 
port business worth while. 

Trade conditions in the Far East, 
in India and Japan especially, were 
outlined by H. H. Reeves, in charge 
of publicity for the International 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. He told of the importance of 
tradition, history and even color in 
its appeal to the Oriental, who finds 
it difficult to judge modern quality. 

Philip B. Deane, York Safe & Lock 
Co., York, Pa., told of the difficulties 
encountered in introducing the sale 
of vault equipment, and noted a 
change in construction toward the 
American type. He told of progress 
made in his lines through close co- 
operation with the constructors and 
architects abroad. He favored the ex- 
pense in the development of this 
business being charged against in- 
vestment rather than directly agains 
the export department. 7 

Bennett Chapple, director of pub- 
licity, the Armco International Corp., 
Middletown, O., told of the importance 
of foreign advertising, saying Amer- 
ican principles may be applied. [n- 
creased study of English abroad was 
another aiding factor, he said. 
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Record Output, Higher Prices 
Boost Steel Corp. Profits 


Annual Report Shows Operations Averaged 90 Per Cent of Capacity in 1929 De- 
spite Year-End Recession—Plants Expanded, Output of Finished Products 
Increased 9.5 Per Cent—Bonded Debt Greatly Reduced 














IGH operat- hand in inventory. 
H ing rates beak i 2 " The report shows 
during the | Statistics of Steel Corporation Since Founding | that refunds re- 
te S . : 
t nine months Pe 5 ceived in 1929 on 
of the year and finished Shipments ate income and profit 
ry : Balance Production steel finished umber 
slightly higher capital ex- steelingots forsale, products of taxes to the fed- 
prices for iron Year Gross receipts Net earnings penditures grosstons nettons net tons employes eral government 
1929 $1,498,505,485 $265,838,932 $59,329,674 21,868,816 15,302,669 15,234,355 224,980 
and steel . prod- 1928  1.374,448,432 200,986,299 51,570,108 20,105,749 13,972,388 13,973,129 221,702 amounted to $15,- 
ucts than in the 1927  1,310,392,861 172,315,489 97,585,998 18,486,444 12,979,282 12,993,283 231,549 756,595. It shows 
: 1926  1,508,076,090 207,345,153 76,060,520 20,306,668 14,334,412 14,279,929 253,199 
previous year con- 1925  1,406,505,195 173,783,424 70,893,944 18,898,697 13,271,010 13,388,846 249,833 also that $47,076,- 
: 1924  1,263,711,468 161,183,467 79,619,986 16,478,857 11,722,908 11,526,890 246,753 dl 
tributed to the 1923 1,571,414,483 187,953,667 60,762,920 20,329,950 14,721,469 14,378,822 260,786 404 was trans 
record - breaking 1922 1,092,697,772 109,788,916 23,551,991 16,082,885 11,785,381 11,911,904 214,981 ferred to surplus 
; 1921 986,749,719 100,791,279 70,091,866 10,966,347 7,860,334 7,958,883 191,700 
peace-time ear n- 1920  1,755,477,025 185,095,359 102,956,188 19,277,960 14,228,502 14,098,707 267,345 from a fund set 
ings shown for 1919  1,448,557,834 152,290,639 87,091,514 17,200,373 11,997,935 12,243,183 252,106 up originally to 
: 1918  1,744,312,168 208,281,104 129,855,087 19,583,493 18,849,498 14,124,986 268,710 i 
1929 by the United 1917 1,688, 962,552 804,161,471 117,977,117 20,285,061 14,942,911 15,370,105 268,058 absorb deflation in 
1916 1,281,473,779 338,574,177 64,680,648 20,910,589 15,460,792 15,542,088 252,668 
States Steel Corp. 1915 726,688,589 130,396,011 15,537,431 16,376,492 11,762,639 10,982,748 191,126 values because of 
in its annual pam- 1914 558,414,933 71,663,615 28,171,018 11,826,476 9,014,512 9,078,559 179,353 postwar economic 
. 1918 796,894,299 137,121,844 41,999,098 16,656,361 12,374,888 12,168,758 228,906 : 
phlet report just 1912 745,505,515 108,174,673 13,780,861 16,901,223 12,506,619 12,696,935 221,025 adjustment. The 
issued. Operations 1911 615,148,839 104,305,466 49,480,851 12,753,370 9,476,248 9,460,169 196,888 Cor ; a 
; P “ 1910 708,961,424 101,054,754 53,101,221 14,179,369 10,733,995 10,727,751 218,435 poration trans 
in the first nine 1909 646,882,251 181,491,414 37,916,250 13,855,189 9,859,660 9,691,200 195,500 ferred to surplus 
1908 482,367,840 91,847,710 49,422,697 7,838,713 6,206,882 7,102,456 165,211 
months of the 1907 -'757.014.767 160,964,078  66.981,252 13,099,548 10,376,742 10,451,488 210,180 a reserve of $7,- 
year averaged 94 1906 696,756,926 156,624,273 32,155,146 18,511,149 10,578,483 10,862,425 202,457 000,000 that had 
t of 1905 535,331,736 110,787,653 24,395,408 11,995,239 9,226,386 .................. 180,158 b - 
per cent of Ca- 1904 444,405,486 73,176,522 17,957,946 8,406,878 6,792,780 ecceecceeecsse-n 147,343 een set aside to 
i od) ta: the 1908 536,572,871 100,171,152  3$1,042,1 ,167,960 7,635,690 ................. 167,709 vi i 
pacity and 1902 560,510,479 183,303,763 16,586,531 9,748,918 8,197,232 o....e.ceeseson 168,127 ie 8 REAEOE* 
last quarter they = a tek B4,779,298 — seatevcesennnsee SNEMI N chddedinn  epntinsinn. “acecds possible failure to 
q 
were 74.5 aig *After federal taxes. realize mining 
cent, making the royalties on un- 
year’s average mined iron ore 
89.2 per cent com- from specific prop- 
in 1928. for domestic and export tonnage com- erties. The Corporation in 1929 


pared with 83.4 per cent 
Uniform and high operations which 
persisted throughout most of the year 
permitted mills and plants to oper- 
ate efficiently. There was a marked 
reduction in the amount of new busi- 
ness received following disturbances 
in the stock market during October 
and November, the report, which is 
signed by J. P. Morgan, chairman, 
and James A. Farrell, president, 
points out, but since Jan. 1 there 
has been much improvement which 
now is continuing. During the first 
two months of 1930 the Corpora- 
tion’s sales of finished steel products 
averaged 80 per cent of capacity 
while shipments were at a somewhat 
higker rate on account of considerable 
tonnage shipped from stock. 

The average price received in 1929 
for the total tonnage of rolled and 
other finished products shipped netted 
on the domestic shipments 23 cents 
a ton more than the average received 
for equal tonnages of similar prod- 
ucts shipped in 1928. On _ export 
shipments the average price received 
was $2.22 a ton more than in the 
preceding year. The average received 
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bined was 38 cents a ton more than 
in 1928. 

Output of rolled and finished steel 
products produced for sale in 1929 
was 15,302,669 tons compared with 
13,972,388 tons in 1928, an increase 
of 9.5 per cent. 

During the year plant capacity was 
expanded, a very large share of the 
bonded debt was retired and Atlas 
Portland Cement Co. and Columbia 
Steel Corp. were purchased. 


Earnings Highest for Peace Year 


The Corporation’s gross receipts of 
$1,493,505,485 for 1929 have been ex- 
ceeded only twice in any peace-time 
period. Net earnings of $265,838,932 
were the highest for any peace year. 
They were equivalent to $21.19 a 
share on 8,132,840 shares of common 
stock compared with $200,986,299, or 
$12.50 a share earned on 7,116,235 
common shares in 1928. 

The balance of earned undivided 
surplus as of Dec. 31 last was $434,- 
711,117. This is exclusive of profits 
earned by subsidiary companies on 
intercompany sales of products on 


wrote off the $25,000,000 item here- 
tefore carried in the surplus account 
as representing capital provided at 
the organization in 1901. Other write- 
offs were $88,296,020, representing 
“surplus appropriated for amortiza- 
tion of appreciated cost to the cor- 
poration of its investment in the 
capital stocks of subsidiary com- 
panies in excess of their investment 
in tangible property,” and $40,626,- 
554 representing “premium and un- 
amortized discount on bonds of United 
States Steel and subsidiary companies 
retired and called for redemption dur- 
ing the year.” 

The combined domestic and foreign 
business of the Corporation showed 
large increases in 1929 by all com- 
panies in the United States Steel 
family, combined gross sales being re- 
ported as $1,493,505,485, compared 
with $1,374,443,433, an increase of 
$119,062,052. The figures also include 
intersubsidiary sales and gross re- 
ceipts of the transportation companies 
for services rendered to subsidiaries 
and the public. Export sales of $89,- 
656,315 were 1.50 per cent lower than 
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in 1928, while domestic, not including 
intercompany, sales of $890,485,381 
was an increase of 8.39 per cent over 
1928. 


Total assets of the corporation as of 
Dec. 31 were reported as $2,286,183,- 
655, of which $562,232,507 were cur- 
rent assets, including cash of $130,- 
673,563, marketable securities, includ- 
ing United States government obliga- 
tions, $60,544,919, and accounts re- 
ceivable of $70,329,084. Inventories 
totaling $288,572,969 compared with 
$249,764,796 at the close of the previ- 
ous year. 

Reflecting the efficiency with which 
plants of the United States Steel 
Corp. operated in 1929 are the figures 
in the report showing that the out- 
put of steel ingots was increased 8.8 
per cent compared with the total for 
the previous year while the number 
of employes was increased only 1.48 
per cent. In the manufacturing prop- 
erties alone the increase in the num- 
ber of employes was only 1.23 per 
cent. 

Pay roll and employe comparisons 
for 1929 and 1928 follow: 











1929 1928 
Employes of Number Number 
Manufacturing properties ........... 162,500 160,524 
Coal and coke properties............ 21,834 20,270 
Iron ore properties ...........0000 10,876 11,847 
Transportation properties .......... 24,199 28,541 
Miscellaneous properties ............ 5,571 5,520 
IR aie ssiacccdotitecrcoiigoeickenchcvgsatte 224,980 221,702 
Total wages and 

GRIBTIOD: | cicceccessessccctcteie $420,072,851 $413,699,729 
(May) (May) 


Largest number of employes in 


ANY ONE MOMEN 2... secccssceeeseee 237,844 226,028 
Smallest number of employes 
(Dec.) (Dec.) 
in any one month.........0.......0. 202,102 207,815 
Average earnings per employe per day: 
All employes exclusive of gen- 
eral administrative and sell- 
SO | HOI seiatigshc acta dicicasharincnces $5.84 $5.85 
Total employes, including 
general administrative and 
GUTTER TOCCR 0c vdincccrccscssecosess 5.99 6.00 


A total of $169,508,630 was ex- 
pended in the year from earnings for 
maintenance, depletion, depreciation 
and obsolescence of investment, com- 
pared with $162,205,248 in the previ- 
ous year, 1928. 

Expenditures made by the corpora- 
tion and subsidiaries for additional 
property, new plants and additions 
was reported as $59,329,674, compared 
with $51,570,108 in 1928. There was 
written off on account of depreciation, 
reserves, provided from income, $23,- 
616,211 for balance of investment 
costs, and also $3,010,373 deducted for 
cost of materials, making a total re- 
duction of $26,626,584, leaving a net 
increase in property investment of 
$32,703,090. Of the total paid for 
additions and extensions, $40,403,813 
was utilized for manufacturing prop- 








COMPARATIVE INCOME ACCOUNT 
For the Fiscal Years ending December 31, 1929 and 1928, 


Hee enen Aeceant Set seas. GRD dows at lnntaty dntertine fer sfieeeues Ser enartanten, of tneeteme canfies to bent 
one ee previous years was currently made from earnings. This was not required in 1929 since the cumulative allow 
 pmec hed me 


lore made in part from Earnings and in part by 


allowances made from — bye in 1929 aggregate a total which has oer gp investment in 


necessary. ums paid in 1929 in redemption of bonds of 
page 6, have been quel to Undivided Scie 


the Corporation subsidiaries, as explained on 
































+I ncrease 
1999 ne Decrease 
EARNINGS—Before charging interest on Bonds and Mort- 
gages of Subsidiary Companies : 
WUE QO ei vccncic cece vice eudeadvcesetess $61 978 984 92 $42 884 055 86) + $19094 929 06 
BE GORE nis 6.0 rinse te cei Qens cap escacsceccs 73 861 425 16| 4887481924) + 24986 605 92 
WU INNO is doc on es nacccas cecssdsenteseiaess's 72.009 66620! 5404921456]+ 17960451 64 
Hemsth Ques? oon n sc ccsscesevesccegcccscacesecs 57 988 855 99 55178 20945)+ 281064654 
BE Ge FOE ix ks aids icc ns Shen t bt cceweiesvcuys *265 838 932 27| *200 986 299 11 + 64 852 633 16 
Less, Interest on outstanding Bonds and Mortgages of the 
Subsidiary Companies ............ceeeeeeeseeeees 7 116 478 98 7 681 371 88) - 564 892 go 
Balance of Earnings ............+-+++5+ ‘ 258 722 45329] 193 30492723|+ 65417 526 06 
Less, Charges and Allowances for Depletion, Depreciation, 
Amortization and Obsolescence applied as follows 
To Depletion and Depreciation Reserves of Subsidiary 
COIN in cnk dstsindedtscaaass¥s 63 274 162 66 55 621 49496)+ 765266770 
To Sinking Funds on U. S. Steel Corporation Bonds aves 11615808 44/- 11615 808 44 
Net Income in the year... 195 95 448; 290 63 | 126067 623 83 + 69 380 666 80 
Deduct : } 
Interest on U. S. Steel Corporation Bonds outstanding 7 828 391 36 16 106 §72 90} - 8 278 181 54 
Premium Paid on Bonds redeemed : 
On Subsidiary Companies Bonds. . 405 893 83] - 405 893 83 
On U. S. Steel Corporation Bonds. 1 §52 170 36] — 1552 170 36 
NN 6s cAdais od dey ease 387 619 899 27 | 108 002 986 74 r+ 79 616 912 53 
Add: Special income receipts for the year, including 
adjustments of various accounts......... 9.972 160 97 6 170 788 oo} + 3 808 372 97 
197 592 06024 114 17377474|+ 83.418 285 so 
Dividends on U. S. Steel Corporation stocks : 
i e SEYELTCOTEEL TELT TELE E Te EET 25 219 677 00 25 219 677 00 
1929 Regular 7%, Extra 1% | ite + ‘ 
Common { oF Ratu oe {.. 6384904025} 49813 445.00] + 14035 395 25 
Surplus Net Income.......... $108 523 34299} $39 140452 74\+ 69 382 890 25 











* Balance of Earnings after making allowances for estimated amount of Federal income taxes. 
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Proovers Baacte Ghent Oe 
ORES MINED Tons _ Tons [ Tons % 
In the Lake Superior Region (/Jron Ore) | i - 
Missabe and Vermilion Ranges............-++ «| 24 566663 20 484 524 4082 139 19.9 
Gogebic, Menominee and Marquette Ranges. .. 2718677 2 544 320 174 357 6.9 
In the Southern Region—Alabema (Jrom Ore)....-| 3.083 664 3421 443 ~ 337779 -9.9 
In Brazil, S. A. (Manganese Ore¢).......2++++- 171 561 183 267 - 11 706 -6.4 
Total....| 30540 565 26 633 554 3.907 O11 14.7 
LIMESTONE QUARRIED .........-ceseeeeee A 763 412 14 600 181 163 231 1 
(Includes Dolomite and Fluorspar) 
COAL MINED | 
For use in the manufacture of coke. ..... seen] 24.925 039 22 O14 225 2010814 88 
For steam, gas and all other purposes. .......... | 6901 595 5776799 1 124 796 19.5 
Total... .| 31 826.634 | 28691 024 __3135 610° 10.9 
COKE MANUFACTURED me ny ty ee 
Bil SOOO IIIS oc 60.0 0 ned 40:08 00 5005000 } 987 404 448 378 39 026 120.2 
In By-Product Ovens.........0.-seseeeeeee , 16 367 632 15 544 995 a 637 5.3 
Total... |_17 355 036 15 993 373 1 361 663 8.5 
BLAST FURNACE PRODUCTION eau — 
PRE RIE 6 c0d6 dan cags b Xb.055 95tebthnese 46 ...| 16295 419 15 077 527 1 217 892 8.1 
Spiegel, Ferromanganese and Ferrosilicon...... 189 566 160 190 29 376 18.3 
RENE SLi LER, SAE SS PCN Ee Wed 
Total 16 484 985 15 237717 1270 | = (8s 
STEEL INGOT PRODUCTION 
Bessemer Tagets ooo. cesccccnccccssccoccesces | 4225272 3.989 400 235 872 5.9 
Open Hearth Ingots. ..........cesseceeeeeees 17 643 544 16 116 349 1 527 195 9-5 
Total. . | 21 868 816 20105749 | 1 763067 _ | 88 
ROLLED AND FINISHED STEEL PRODUCTS | 
FOR SALE 
Steel Rails (Heavy and Light Tee and Girder) 1 362 704 1 366 324 ~ 3620 -.3 
Blooms, Billets, Slabs, Sheet and Tinplate Bars. . . 1 008 477 899 309 109 168 12.1 
ROME os aba revues oncertebns intdals sokned oo 1 88 793 1 481 269 408 524 27.6 
Heavy Structural Shapes............... 1 326678 1075 045 251 633 23.4 
Merchant Bars, Hoops, Skelp, Light Shapes, ete. 3 156 628 2957 518 199 110 6.7 
Re RRS oi tins concede stakidcphateerss 1 495 940 1 431 434 64 506 4-5 
WU 26 Fa gas Wek Solos caesndes cnc cdeodese 229 281 228 745 536 2 
Wire and Wire Products. ............000000+ 1 324 262 1 339 623 — 15 361 1 
Sheets (Black and Galvanized) and Tinplates. ... 2 003 267 1945 551 147 716 7£ 
Finished Structural Work. eee | 680 664 578 782 110 882 19 
Angle Splice Bars and All Other Rail “Joints 29 867 250 401 — 20 534 - 
Spikes, Bolts, Nuts and Rivets. . | 63 722 71 765 -8 043 -11.2 
AMIE Bicdsig decks es hives aver | 75 806 39 076 36 820 94.2 
SO Ee SNS eo bb rik he Cans aendnd davanes 94 137 60 937 33 200 5 
Sundry Steel and Iron Products. ........... | 262 353 | 246 609 | 15 744 6.4 
Total | 15 302 669 13972388 | I 330 281 9.5 
MISCELLANEOUS PRODUCTS Sh Ceo “Cae cee 
Mg tisnesesss Vass s¥aus hy aac’ tae > 75 202 73518 | 1 684 2 
OE OE B00 i's a8 as ok sae veteticvewecs 30612 35 269 ~ 4657 ~ 13.2 
Fertihizer—Basic Slag .........00e-cedes a 4 334 21 186 13 148 | 62.1 
Ammonia (in Sulphate ee Datel } 243 041 244018 | 977 } -4 
RE FO oi 5 sw nvades (SR es chive sawhen | 228 401 221662 | 6739 3-0 
| Bol. | Bb. | — Bois. | 
Universal Portland Cement 11549000 | 14957000 | - 3408000 ~ 228 
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erties, exclusive of by-products coke 
plants. 

The report states that the follow- 
ing smaller and obsolete plants or de- 
partments of the plants of subsidiaries 
were discontinued during the year and 
their investment costs written off: 
Bellaire, Ohio, plant, New Castle, 
Pa., blast furnace No. 1, and the 
old Pittsburgh warehouse, all of Car- 
negie Steel Co.; the Salem, Ohio, plant 
of American Steel & Wire Co.; the 
Lassig (Chicago) plant of American 
Bridge Co.; the Bessemer, Alabama, 
blast furnaces Nos. 1 and 2, of Ten- 
nessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. The 
Fairfield Steel car plant of this last 
named company was sold. At the 
National plant of National Tube Co., 
six lap weld pipe mills and at that 
eompany’s Lorain, Ohio, plant two of 
such mills were discontinued. This 
was occasioned largely by the pro- 
gram decided upon late in 1928, to 
ubstitute seamless pipe capacity for 
{ substantial part of lap weld type 
f pipe, the use of which is being dis- 
blaced by the former. 


Other Activities Advance 


' Concerning other phases of the 
Corporation’s activities in 1929, the 
report says in part: 


' “Trustees of the United States Steel 
and Carnegie Pension fund paid dur- 
ing the year to retired employes $3,- 
940,678 in pensions, compared with 
$3,488,488 in the preceding year. Pen- 
sions were granted during 1929 to 1007 
retiring employes and at the close 
of the year there were 7420 names on 
the pension rolls, a net increase of 
420 during the year. The average 
age of the 1007 employes retired in 
1929 was 63.44 years, their average 
length of service 34.05 years and the 
average monthly pension $55.15. Since 
he inauguration of the pension plan 
n 1911 an aggregate of $26,266,101 
have been paid in pensions. 

“In May, 1929, the usual offer was 
‘made for the year 1929 to employes 
ito subscribe for common stock of 
iUnited States Steel Corp. on basis of 
ithe price of $165 per share, all other 
igonditions and terms being substan- 

ially the same as in previous years. 
Under this offer subscriptions were re- 
eeived from 48,488 employes for a 
total of 83,141 shares. The 1930 offer 
to employes to subscribe for common 
stock under this plan was made on 
Jan. 14, 1930, at the price of $169, 
and to the date of writing this report 
subscriptions have been received from 
60,441 employes for an aggregate of 
98,888 shares. At Dec. 31, 1929, there 
were 50,618 employes who were regis- 
tered stockholders, holding an aggre- 
gate of 129,621 shares of preferred 
stock and 715,177 shares of common 
stock. There were also 23,710 addi- 
tional employes who had in force open 
subscription accounts covering pur- 
chase of stock but were not registered 
holders of shares. 

“At the annual meeting of the 
stockholders on April 15, 1929, the 
employes’ stock subscription plan was 
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amended, as provided and authorized 
by the New Jersey statutes, so as 
to permit the corporation, in the dis- 
cretion of its finance committee and 
board of directors, to either purchase 
or to issue new stock for the purpose 
of carrying out the plan. To date all 
subscriptions of employes which have 
been paid in full have been provided 
from purchased shares. At Dec. 31, 
1929, there had been paid in by em- 
ployes installments aggregating $7,- 
661,082.34 on account of subscriptions 
to 135,432 shares. 


Profit Sharing Plan Continued 


“In accordance with the profit shar- 
ing plan adopted by the stockholders 
in 1921, there was appropriated from 
the earnings of 1929 the sum of $5,- 
360,594 as the fund for distribution 
under the plan for that year. The al- 
lotment and distribution were made in 
February, 1930, by the profit sharing 
committee of stockholders elected at 
the stockholders’ annual meeting in 
April, 1929. Of the awards made by 
the committee, sixty per cent was 
paid in cash and the remainder cov- 
ered by certificates of conditional in- 
terest in 10,986 shares of common 
stock of the Corporation in which 
the committee invested such part of 
the appropriation. 

“The organized safety activities in- 
augurated in 1906 to prevent work 
accidents to employes were continued 
with the usual intensity by the Cor- 
poration and the subsidiary companies 
during the year 1929. Expenditures 
in the amount of $1,005,742 were 
made in 1929 to further provide safety 
devices and appliances and to edu- 
cate employes in the safe perform- 
ance of their work, compared with 
$1,077,346 expended in 1928. The far- 
reaching scope of these activities in 
which both officials and employes play 
an important part, may best be illus- 
trated by the fact that up to the end 
of 1929 over 226,846 employes have 
served on the general and plant safety 
committees and more than 13,700 men 
are now serving regularly. Since 
1906 and to the close of 1929 serious 
and fatal accidents per one hundred 
employes have been reduced 61.71 
per cent; and since 1912 disabling ac- 
cidents of all kinds per one hundred 
employes have been reduced 86.24 per 
cent. These percentages indicate a 
total reduction within the preceding 

eriod of 62,228 serious and fatal in- 
juries in comparison with the accident 
ratio which prevailed in 1906. 

“During 1929 the subsidiary com- 

anies disbursed for work accidents, 
including liabilities accrued under 
state compensation laws, the actual 
payment of which is spread over a 
period of years, a total of $4,840,832, 
compared with an expenditure for this 
purpose of $4,276,970 in 1928. Of 
the total disbursed during the year 
85.87 per cent was payable directly 
~ the injured employes or their fam- 
ilies. 

“During the year 443 new contracts 
were entered into with employes for 
the purchase by them of homes under 
the ir reg de home-owning plan 
and involving the advance or loans to 
employes of the principal amount of 
$1,771,639. Of the contracts entered, 
130 were for constructed houses pur- 
chased by employes from outside in- 
terests, 131 were new houses con- 
structed by employes, and 182 were 


companies. At the close of 1929 the 
existing houses owned by subsidiary 
the several subsidiary companies had 
an investment of $13,899,081 in ad- 
vances under the plan secured by con- 
tracts and mortgages on the proper- 
ties, and bearing interest, payable in 
monthly installments over a period of 
years. This was a decrease of $750,- 
064 from the balance so invested at 
the close of 1928. Since the inaugura- 
tion of this plan in 1920 the subsidi- 
ary companies have been obliged to 
construct but very few houses to pro- 
vide living quarters for employes. 

“Subsidiary companies have con- 
tinued to extend their assistance to 
employes in connection with group life 
insurance carried under and through 
their employe welfare organizations. 
At the close of 1929 employes to the 
number of 180,169 were carrying life 
insurance under this plan for a total 
amount of $239,453,711. During 1929 
the total of $2,268,150 was paid em- 
ployes by the insurance companies for 
death and liability claims covered un- 
der this plan of insurance. 

“At Dec. 31, 1929, there were 167,- 
951 registered stockholders, of whom 
14,634 held both preferred and com- 
mon stock. The number of registered 
preferred holders was 61,667, and of 
common 120,918.” 


Announces Lock Washers 
of Stainless Steel 


Stainless steel now is being utilized 
by Reliance Mfg. Co., Massillon, 0O., 
in the manufacture of its lock washers. 
The steel is drawn in the company’s 
own mill and through a special rolling 
process is finished to a brinell of suffi- 
cient hardness to produce the stiffness 
and reactive pressure necessary in @ 
spring lock washer. The processing 
of this steel has been developed to 
make subsequent heat treating un- 
necessary and to develop a spring tem- 
per equal to the steel now generally 
used in lock washers. The company 
also markets stainless steel in coils or 
straightened and cut to length in 
rounds, flats, squares or hexagons 
from 0,022 up to Ye inch. 


Nonferrous Group Plans 
To Incorporate 


Seeking to perfect a more perman- 
ent organization, the members of the 
Institute of White Metals meeting in 
New York, March 18, authorized im- 
mediate steps to incorporate under 
the laws of New York. The meeting 
also expressed approval of restricting 
the membership of the institute to 
manufacturers in the antimonial lead, 
solder, babbitt and type metal fields. 

The election of officers and direc- 
tors will take place immediately after 
the incorporation of the institute. The 
present temporary officers are to re- 
main active until that time. Offices of 
the institute will remain at 11 West 
Forty-second street, New York. 
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TNUUUAAAIDOUENE TAHT ENA TEA TEA 


Motor - generator 
and suitable 
electrical connec- 
tions, water and 
steam are re- 
quired 


SULUTTIUGUAT NLT THEE 








WUUTEARIT ATOLL EAT 


A ventilating sys- 
tem for removing 
fumes adds ma- 
terially to com- 
fort of the op- 
erator 





Electrically-Generated Hydrogen 
Serves as Descaling Agent 


Products Are Rendered Semirust Resistant—Prolonged Immersion in Solution 
Has No Affect on Original Metal—Skilled Operators Not Essential 


N ELECTROCHEMICAL clean- 
A process for the removal 
of scale, oxide and other for- 
eign matter from the surface of 
metals without pitting, etching or 
hydrogen embrittlement, known as 
the Bullard-Dunn process, recently has 
been developed by the Bullard Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. A brief description 
of the process was presented on Page 
84 of the March 6 issue of IRON TRADE 
REVIEW. The metal surface is 
cleaned by the action of hydrogen 
electrically generated at the cathode 
in an aqueous solution. Scales, oxides 
and foreign matter only are removed 
and it is impossible for the process 
action to attack the original metal 
regardless of the time of immersion 
in the solution. 

The process has been developed and 
perfected by years of experiment and 
research directed to improve the sur- 
face condition of metals and articles 
which have been subjected to heating 
processes of sufficient temperature to 
cause oxidation and the formation of 
seale. It originally was used for 
cleaning formed and hardened spring- 
steel bars, later polished and plated, 
which formed the important members 
of automobile bumpers. The hard 
and highly abrasive oxides and scale 
were removed which afforded a sav- 
ing in the time and labor required 
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for the subsequent polishing operations 
and in the effective life of the abrasive 
wheels. Later the process was ap- 
plied to the cleaning of all forgings 
and heat treated alloy steel parts 
such as gear teeth, splined shafts, 
keyways and threaded screws and 
nuts used in the construction of ma- 
chine tools. 


Rejections Are Eliminated 


Opportunities for savings are af- 
forded the manufacturer of drop forg- 
ings. Removal of scale assures ship- 
ment of perfect forgings, eliminates 
possible rejections by the customer 
and increases the productive life of 
the trimming dies. In deep drawing 
operations the scale formed in each 
anneal is detrimental to dies and 
punches. The protective metal coat- 
ing formed in the first step of the 
process of descaling serves as a lubri- 
cant. Intricate dies may be descaled 
after hardening and drawing, and 
while being cleaned, may be thorough- 
ly inspected for hardening cracks. Not 
only does the process clean parts to 
be plated but deposits on the cleaned 
surface a homogeneous metal coating 
which forms an ideal surface for 
subsequent electrodeposition of metals 
such as_ nickel, copper, chromium, 
cadmium, ete. 

In the fabrication of stainless steel 


iron the generation of 
chromic oxides is a definite result 
of each annealing operation. This 
oxide is destructive of dies and adds 
to the time required in subsequent 
polishing operations. The descaling 
process removes this oxide and results 
in increased life of tools as well as 
increasing the production capacity of 
the polishing department and reducing 
the cost of wheel renewal. The pres- 
sure of even the smallest particle 
of chromic oxide in the finished 
polished surface of the product is 
susceptible to atmospheric corrosion 
and forms a foci around which gen- 
eral surface corrosion rapidly gathers. 
These rolled-in inclusions are not al- 
ways visible. While apparently pol- 
ished out, they frequently result in 
the rejection of the finished product. 

Equipment requirements for the use 
of the process comprise a source of 
low-voltage direct electric current; a 
tank or a series of tanks or cells 
properly equipped with steam, water 
and electrical connections as required 
for the service to be performed; and, 
a ventilating system for the removal 
of gas and fumes. A typical installa- 
tion is shown in the accompanying 
illustration. The gases generated in 
cleaning are not noxious nor detri- 
mental to health but good ventilation 
adds to the comfort of the operator. 


or rustless 
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Announces Program for 
Welding Meeting 


Welding of structural steel will con- 
stitute an important topic at the an- 
nual meeting of the American Welding 
society to be held at the Engineering 
Societies building, New York, April 


23-25. Several papers will be de- 
voted exclusively to that subject, while 
others will deal with general welding 
practice and applications. Four tech- 
nical sessions, a dinner and inspection 
trip are scheduled, with a meeting of 
the American Bureau of Welding on 
the afternoon of the last day. The 
tentative program has been announced 
as follows: 


Wednesday, April 2% 
MORNING 


Business meeting, report 
election of officers. 

“Distribution of Stresses in Fillet Welds,” by 
L. C. Bibber, bureau of construction and re- 
pair, navy department. 

“Investigation of Beams Welded to Columns,” 


of president and 


by Cyril D. Jensen, Lehigh university. 
AFTERNOON 
Plant inspection. 
EVENING 
Board of directors’ meeting. 
Thursday, April 24 
Architectural session covering welding from 
viewpoints of architect and builder. Three 
papers to be presented. 
AFTERNOON 


“Constructing Panel Heating by Welding at 
British Embassy,”’ by representative of Wolff 
& Munier Inc. 

“Battledeck Welded Floor Construction,” by 
Lee H. Miller, American Institute of Steel 
Construction. 

“Stiffness of Welded Beam Connections,” by 
C. H. Jennings, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co. 

EVENING 


Annual dinner. 


Friday, April 25 
MORNING 

“An All-Welded Barge,” by E. H. Ewertz, con- 
sulting engineer. 

“The Needs of the Metropolitan District for 
Instruction in Welding,” by R. F. McKay, 
International Oxygen Co. 

“Welding of Tube Turns,” by Nate Lord, Tube- 
Turns Inc. 

AFTERNOON 

Meeting of structural steel welding committee. 

Annual meeting of American Bureau of Weld- 
ing. 


New Billet Gouger Quickly 
Removes Surface Defects 


VERCOMING the difficulties en- 

countered in removing certain 
surface defects, such as seams, brok- 
en surfaces and scratches, which ap- 
pear in practically every billet rolled, 
long has been a serious problem in 
steel production. These defects orig- 
inate in the pouring and cooling of 
the ingot or are caused by the rolls 
or guides of the mills. The usual 
method of removing them has been 
by hand with the aid of a pneumatic 
chipping hammer, yet with skilled 





The billet gouger is shown 
in operation below. The 
massive cutting head is at 
the right while the conven- 
ient controls are at the left 
of the operator 


—_ 


labor under excellent conditions the 
time for this operation has been 
found to be between 2 and 3 hours. 
Attempts to overcome these diffi- 
culties a short time ago brought out 
the billet peeler, which, however, was 
designed for round billets only. Pre- 
vious efforts on square billets were 
unsuccessful because billets are rarely 
straight, consequently the usual 
planer-type machine, making a 


straight cut, will remove too much 
material in 


some places, and not 





enough in others, and milling-type 
cutters are slow in operation; the 
table speeds being only a few inches 
a minutes. 

The Putnam Machine Works, divi- 
sion of Manning, Maxwell & Moore 
Inc., New York, designer of the round 
billet peeler, recently has perfected 
a billet gouger of the planer type 
which removes defects from square 
billets. This machine has been in- 
stalled in a plant in the Pittsburgh 
district and it has been demonstrat- 
ed successfully on billets up to 6 
inches square, in lengths of approxi- 
mately 10 feet. The cardinal feature 
of this machine is an unusual sen- 
sitivity which ‘permits the cutting 
tool to follow the camber as well as 
any crack in the billet in any di- 
rection. By providing the operator 
with complete control of the posi- 
tion of the cutting tool, the depth of 
cut is made a matter of the oper- 
ator’s judgment at all times, and is 
unaffected by the camber of the 
billet. 

The machine, shown in the accom- 
panying illustration, approximates as 
nearly as possible the actual opera- 
tion of hand chipping with pneumatic 
chisel. The billet is clamped on 
a table actuated by an _ hydraulic 
drive, and working from left to right. 
This table can be operated at any 
cutting speed up to 30 feet per min- 
ute, with a return speed of approxi- 
mately 50 feet per minute. The 
travel of the table is controlled by a 
walking beam treadle under the op- 
erator’s feet. The treadle operates 
an air valve which controls the hy- 
draulic valve of the drive. Since 
the movements of the machine are 
controlled by the operator’s feet, both 
hands are free to control the cut- 
ting tool into or across the billet. A 
separate device turns the billets 90 
degrees, to set a new face in posi- 
tion for planing. 

The cutting tool is held in a par- 
ticularly massive head, and is_in- 
stantly responsive to movements in 
two directions, at right angles to 
each other; in and out of the cut, 
and across the face of the billet. 
These movements are effected by the 
two controller handles shown in front 
of the operator’s seat; the controllers 
operating motors mounted on the tool 
head. On recent tests the machine 
has planed all over billets 6 x 6 
inches square and 10% feet long in 
12 minutes, including time required 
to set the billets in the machine and 
remove them after planing. 


The machine-made horseshoe, now 
a fading necessity, was patented by 
Henry Burden, of Troy, N. Y., in 
1835. 
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Testing Society Holds Meeting 
on Automotive Materials 


First Regional Gathering of American Society for Testing Materials Held 
in Detroit in Conjunction with Annual Group Committee Conference 


500 engineers attended the first regional 

meeting of the American Society for Testing 
Materials. Automotive materials was the topic of 
the meeting and the interest manifested by local 
engineers suggested the plan of holding future 
regional symposiums in which the subject is akin to 
the district. Twelve technical papers were presented 
at two sessions attended also by members of the 
Detroit chapters of the Society of Automotive En- 
gineers, the American Society for Steel Treating 
and the National Association of Purchasing Agents. 
A regional dinner served to 700 featured the evening 
meeting at which short addresses were made by T. D. 


M ‘oo en in Detroit last week, March 19, over 


Guthrie, president of the American Society for 
Steel Treating, and E. G. Hill, chairman of the 
Detroit section of the Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers. Charles F. Kettering, head of the research 
division and vice president of the General Motors 
Corp., was toastmaster. The program was concluded 
by a novel demonstration of audible light and photo- 
electric phenomena, conducted by John B. Taylor, re- 
search laboratory, General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. 

Meetings of committees and subcommittees of the 
American Society for Testing Materials were held 
throughout the week beginning March 17 and ending 
March 21. Some 125 committees of the society par- 








Lynch, president of the testing society; 


R. G. 


ticipated in these group conferences. 


Automotive Foundries Modernize Operations 


ANY changes’ have been 

wrought in the modern auto- 

mobile plant foundry, attrib- 
utable mainly to scientific study of 
fundamental principles underlying 
foundry operation. This was pointed 
out by A. L. Boegehold, metallurgist, 
research laboratory, General Motors 
Corp., Detroit, in a paper, “Present- 
Day Methods in Production and 
Utilization of Automotive Cast Iron,” 
which opened the morning session of 
the symposium on automotive ma- 


terials. Two main. divisions of 
foundry activity have been con- 
verted, each from an art to some- 


thing approaching a science. The 
first of these is the preparation of 
suitable molds to receive and form 
the molten metal. The second con- 
sists in delivering to the mold cast 
iron of such controlled chemical com- 
position and physical properties that 
the castings produced will be of the 
highest quality. Combustibility tests 
of several types of coke were de- 
scribed as well as cupola operation, 
the hot blast cupola and _ various 
methods of control. Mr. Boegehold 
also discussed in some detail the 
properties of several types of auto- 
motive cast irons. 


W. H. Graves, chief metallurgist, 


Packard Motor Car Co., Detroit, read 
an unusually interesting paper on 
“Sheet Steel for Automobiles.”  Al- 
though a crowded program did not 
permit extensive discussion of this 
paper in the meeting, considerable 
favorable comment was heard outside 
the meeting. Outlining a test meth- 
od for sheet steel which will deter- 
mine its workability in any given die, 
this paper is reproduced in full on 
Page 59 of this issue of IRON TRADE 
REVIEW. 


Special Steels Discussed 


A comprehensive survey of the en- 
tire corrosion and heat-resisting steel 
field, from the early patents of Brear- 
ley down to the present chromium- 
nickel-silicon steel used in valves and 
other popular alloy steels, was included 
in a paper dealing with these steels 
as applied to automobile and bus use, 
the paper being presented by C. M. 
Johnson, chief chemist, Park plant, 
Crucible Steel Co., Pittsburgh. Mr. 
Johnson discussed the mechanics of 
certain types of corrosion and cited 
the results of corrosion tests made 
by his company. He visualized a sav- 
ing of billions of dollars in the future 
by the use of corrosion resisting steel 
and stated that the exceptionally long 


life and lasting qualities of this steel 
greatly overshadowed the original 
high cost. At some length Mr. John- 
son investigated the working of these 
types of steel, that is, forging, ma- 
chining, riveting, welding, soldering, 
and their effects on the physical prop- 
erties. 

Aluminum in automobile construc- 
tion, its use in the past and pros- 
pects for the future were factors dis- 
cussed by Dr. Zay Jeffries, consulting 
metallurgist, Aluminum Co. of Amer- 
ica, Cleveland, in his paper, “De- 
velopments in Light Metals and Alloys 
for Automotive Use.” The first part 
of the paper was given over to tabu- 
lar data on mechanical and other prop- 
erties of aluminum and magnesium 
alloys together with the relative char- 
acteristics of ferrous metals and 
aluminum alloys. Dr. Jeffries, from 
his investigations, found that nearly 
all aluminum and magnesium alloys 
had at one time or another had been 
used in some automobile part. 

Economies in weight brought about 
by use of aluminum, have been the 
chief impetus toward its development. 
Weight restrictions on _ airplanes, 
trucks and buses, therefore, have 
meant that aluminum could be used 
advantageously. As an_ illustration 
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of the weight saving effected by 
aluminum, Dr. Jeffries told of a 133- 
inch wheelbase automobile in which 
aluminum was used to the extent of 
$250, reducing the weight from 2800 
pounds to 1800 pounds. Aluminum 
crankcases for automobile engines have 
been used but the trend turned back 
to cast iron when motors were turned 
out in production quanties. Produc- 
tion lines and large presses have 
meant the return of steel bodies 
where formerly aluminum had been 
tried. 


Expansion Presents Difficulty 


One of the greatest difficulties with 
the use of aluminum is the different 
co-efficient of expansion compared 
with steel, a problem requiring care- 
ful engineering attention. In the 
case of pistons where aluminum has 
been combined with steel, the split 
skirt and invar strut designs have 
been worked out to compensate for 
this difference. At present 70 per 
cent of the cars in the United States 
are equipped with aluminum pistons 
which, although the cost is somewhat 
higher than that of steel pistons, make 
operation at increased compression 
feasible. 

Dr. Jeffries described a new alloy 
recently developed by his company 
having 20 per cent less expansion 
than pure aluminum and suggested 
that it would be ideal for combining 
with steel parts. The recent develop- 
ment of rolled aluminum structural 
shapes, strong aluminum alloy forg- 
ings, and the light-weight magnesium 
alloys impressed Dr. Jeffries as the 


advent of a possible new era in au- 
tomobile building. 

Die casting owes both its origin and 
its growth to the automotive indus- 
try, even today the industry consum- 
ing more than half of all the die 
castings produced, according’ to 
Charles Pack, consulting engineer, 
New York, in a paper, “Advance in 
Die-Cast Metals for Automotive Use.” 
Purity of the metals used for die 
casting and the use of tin, lead, alumi- 
num, magnesium and copper base al- 
loys were other points mentioned. 

Classifying bearing metals accord- 
ing to the principal metal contained, 
Clair Upthegrove, associate professor, 
department of chemical engineering, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., observed that the greater part 
of the bearings used in automobiles 
are made of tin-base and copper-base 
alloys. Mr. Upthegrove’s paper, “Au- 
tomotive Bearing Metals,” was the 
final subject on the morning program 
and in it he gave representative com- 
positions for bearing metals of the 
principal types, and discussed the ef- 
fects of the metal temperature and 
the mold temperature upon the inter- 
nal structure at the time of casting. 
He suggested that perhaps an un- 
necessary large number of composi- 
tions of bearing metals is in use today 
and that the development of a stand- 
ard test for bearing metals which 
will give results representative of 
qualities merits concerted effort. 

Six papers were presented at the 
afternoon session, as follows: “The 
Significance of Various Tests for Mo- 
tor Fuels,” by R. E. Wilson, develop- 


New Definition Proposed for 


tees and subcommittees of the 

society met throughout the week 
as did the subcommittees and main 
committee of the join research com- 
mittee of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers and the Ameri- 
ean Society for Testing Materials on 
the effect of temperature on the prop- 
erties of metals. 


CU tece ss sectional commit- 


Committee A-1 on steel, under the 
leadership of J. B. Young, engineer 
of tests, Reading Co., Reading Pa., 
reported that specifications for inter- 
mediate grades of structural steel were 
under development. Revisions of the 
requirements for rivets of the struc- 
tural steel specifications are under con- 
sideration. Proposed specifications for 
austenitic steel castings were offered 
for publication as tentative with the 
annual report of the committee while 
specifications were submitted also for 


open-hearth iron plates of flange qual- 
ity for boilers. The committee is at 
work on modifications of the deter- 
minations for carbon, manganese and 
silicon in steel and is giving considera- 
tion to the development of specifica- 
tions for alloy steel castings for high 
temperature _ service. Specifications 
are now in process of development 
for various types of pipe that are not 
at present covered in the society’s 
standards, including fusion and re- 
sistance welded pipe, hammer welded 
pipe, electric arc welded pipe and fab- 
ricated and riveted pipe of all kinds. 


Welding Specifications Considered 


The subcommittee on steel for weld- 
ing reported that it had considered the 
subject of specifications for steel for 
welding and rather than to develop 
new data on such material it pre- 
sented a list of current specifications 





ment and patent department, Standard 
Oil Co. of Indiana; “The Significant 
Properties of Automotive Lubricants,” 
by H. C. Mougey, assistant technical 
director, research laboratories, Gen- 
eral Motors Corp.; “Evolution of Au- 
tomobile Finishes,” by M. J. Calla- 
han, chemical superintendent, chemical 
products division, E. I. duPont de 
Nemours & Co.; “Molded Plastics for 
Automobiles,” by L. V. Redman, vice 
president and director of research, 
Bakelite Corp.; “Advances in Rubber 
for Automotive Use,” by Walter C. 
Keys, chief engineer, automotive de- 
velopment department, United States 
Rubber Co.; and “Recent Progress in 
Tests for Automotive Materials,” by 
H. F. Moore, research professor of 
engineering materials, University of 
Illinois. 


Nondestructive Tests Desired 


Professor Moore’s paper was writ- 
ten from the viewpoint of an out- 
side observer and gave his impres- 
sions of present tendencies and fu- 
ture promise of general methods of 
testing automotive materials. Three 
types of structural damage to met- 
als were discussed, elastic failure, 
flow or “creep,” and actual breakage 
or fracture. Professor Moore pointed 
out the value of nondestructive tests 
which would detect the first stages 
of any type of structural damage. 
Mention also was made of the dis- 
astrous effect upon materials of the 
simultaneous action of corrosion and 
oft-repeated stress. Testing technique 
and the translation of test results into 
terms of service were emphasized. 


Wrought [ron 


of the society covering the material 
that is considered suitable for fusion 
welding including the various struc- 
tural steel specifications, the boiler 
steel specifications and the present 
specifications for plates for forge 
welding. 


A detailed report of the recently 
completed investigation to determine 
the effect of phosphorus on staybolt 
iron was introduced by committee A-2 
on wrought iron, H. W. Faus, engi- 
neer of tests, New York Central Lines, 
New York, chairman, results of the 
investigation confirming the general 
opinion that with an increase in the 
phosphorus content, tensile strength 
increases and ductility decreases. On 
the other hand these tests showed that 
samples with higher phosphorus with- 
stood without failure a greater number 
of vibrations than the samples con- 
taining less phosphorus. A new defi- 
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nition for wrought iron was recom- 
mended by the subcommittee on nomen- 
clature and definitions and it was ap- 
proved unanimously for adoption as 
a society standard. 

The definition reads as follows: 


“Wrought Iron is a ferrous mate- 
rial aggregated from a solidifying 
mass of particles of highly re- 
fined metallic iron, with which 
without subsequent fusions, is in- 
corporated a minutely and uni- 
formly distributed quantity of 
slag.” 


The committee also voted to delete 
the definition of “puddling” from the 
list of definitions, since no other proc- 
ess of manufacture is defined by the 
society; the process clauses of all 
specifications covering wrought iron 
products will be revised to eliminate 
reference to the process of manufac- 
ture. As a result of recommendation 
from the subcommittee on chain iron 
and iron chain, the wrought iron com- 
mittee voted to revise the tentative 


specifications for iron and steel chain 


by increasing the phosphorus and sul- 
phur contents from 0.04 to 0.05 per 
cent. These revisions will be submitted 
to the committee on steel for approval 
since they are under joint jurisdiction. 


The committee approved a number 
of miscellaneous revisions in the stand- 
ard specifications for welded wrought 
iron pipe, including a revision of the 
table of weights. The present table 
shows the weights of steel pipe while 
the new table will show the actual 
weight of wrought iron pipe. 


Approves Tentative Specifications 


Tentative specifications for gray iron 
castings for valves, flanges and pipe 
fittings were approved by the commit- 
tee for advancement to standard by the 
committee A-3 on cast iron. Hyman 
Bornstein, director of laboratories, 
Deere & Co., Moline, Ill., was chair- 
man. The subcommittee on high-test 
cast iron reported that specifications 
for several classes of cast iron of 
higher strength were under considera- 
tion. The subcommittee on correla- 
tion of test bar and casting has con- 
tinued its investigations on a number 
of forms of test bars in sizes %, %, 
%, %, 1 and 1% inches in thickness, 
all cast in one mold and on rectangu- 
lar castings having four sides with 
different thicknesses, namely, %, 1, 
2 and 3 inches. The subcommittee on 
impact testing plans to make trans- 
verse, tension, fatigue and compres- 
sion tests on cast iron during the 
coming year, in addition to impact 
determinations ip order to determine 
the relative value of the various tests. 

Committee A-5 on corrosion of iron 
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and steel, with J. H. Gibboney, chief 
chemist, Norfolk & Western Railway 
Co., Roanoke, Va., chairman, has been 
active along three separate lines of 
work; conducting tests of various ma- 
terials under different corrosive influ- 
ences, formulating test methods large- 
ly with a view to developing acceler- 
ated tests which may give short time 
results parallel to those of actual 
service, and the framing of specifica- 
tions covering iron and steel with 
coating for corrosion service. The im- 
portant atmospheric exposure tests of 
the committee in progress for many 
years have brought conclusive results 
at the Pittsburgh and Fort Sheridan 
locations. Tests at these points have 
yielded results that are interesting and 
important; they are available in de- 
tailed committee reports. Tests are 
in progress under submerged corro- 
sion conditions and a series of tests 
is in progress to determine primarily 
the merit of zine protective coatings 
on different iron and steel bases and 
with different weights of coatings. 


Yield Point Change Made 


Action was taken by committee A-7 
on malleable castings, under the leader- 
ship of W. P. Putnam, Detroit Testing 
Laboratory, Detroit, to increase the 
yield point requirement appearing in 
the society’s specifications for malle- 
able castings from 30,000 pounds per 
square inch to 32,500 pounds per 
square inch. This committee also has 
in mind developing specifications for 
castings that are to be galvanized, 
which will take into account impact 
test, machinability and galvanizing 
properties. 

Much valuable work was accom- 
plished by other committees and sub- 
committes, including subcommittee XV 
on die cast metals and alloys of com- 
mittee B-2 on nonferrous metals and 
alloys; committee B-7 on light metals 
and 1 alloys, cast and wrought; sub- 
committee II on cast metals and 
alloys of committee B-5 on copper 
and copper alloys, cast and wrought; 
the section on tension testing of com- 
mittee E-1 on methods of testing; 
and the research committee on the 
fatigue of metals. The last-named 
committee, under the direction of Prof. 
H. F. Moore, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, IIll., decided to continue the 
publication of abstracts of articles 
dealing with the fatigue of metals, 
undertaken for the first time in 1929. 


Peter Townsend is said to have pro- 
duced the first steel made in the 
colony of New York, at Sterling Iron 
Works, Orange county, “at first from 
pig and afterwards from bar iron 
in the German manner.” 


Stamping Company Has 
Steady Growth 


(Concluded from Page 56) 


used in the cost department. A cost 
system actually should fit the busi- 
ness for which it is designed and 
since no two concerns are alike, no 
two cost systems should be exactly 
similar. Regardless of the type of 
business, the fundamental separation 
of its cost elements is into two or 
three general classes, namely, mate- 
rials, labor and expense. 

The cost department at the Geome- 
tric Stamping Co. allocates to each 
shop order the material and labor 
applicable to that order, with the 
labor separated into the various oper- 
ations on different machines. Ex- 
pense, too, is charged to a definite 
shop order wherever possible, and 
even when this is not possible, sub- 
divided into departmental expense. 
Actual cost is then compared with the 
cost estimated at the time quotations 
on the particular job were made. 
These cost figures are compiled daily, 
so that if the actual cost on a job 
is running higher than the estimate, 
a remedy may be sought and applied 
before the job is too far advanced. 
Cost records are proved each month, 
by comparison, with a factory ledger 
controlling account. 


Timekeeping Records Important 


The timekeeping department func- 
tions directly under the cost depart- 
ment, and in a manufacturing busi- 
ness such as this timekeeping records 
are important in order to enable a 
complete distribution of productive la- 
bor, and to classify and charge to each 
department its portion of the non- 
productive labor, which information is 
segregated by the cost department. 
Receiving and shipping department 
records properly set up form an im- 
portant part in compiling records in 
the general office. Officials of the 
company are of the opinion that the 
accounting system is outlined to per- 
mit compilation of records not only 
accurately but speedily, so that real 
information can be furnished to offi- 
cers and directors not only at the end 
of each month, but each day. 


Operations of the company are di- 
rected by the following officers: Dave 
R. Jones, president and general man- 
ager; George W. Jones, vice president 
and treasurer; J. P. Busher, J. C. 
Lougheed and M. J. Bernet, vice presi- 
dents; and S. A. Ryan, secretary. 


Advance Diamond Tool Co., Detroit, 
has changed its capital from $7500 
to $100,000. 
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New Bandsaw Tire Can 
Be Changed Quickly 


7 Rapids Products Co., Grand 


Rapids, Mich., is now in 

production on its new quick- 
No. 85 change bandsaw tire de- 
signed for and adaptable to any type 
of high or low speed saw. A flexible, 
endless steel perforated core or back- 
bone is the heart of the tire, the 
backbone being molded into the tough 
black rubber during curing in such 
a manner that there is a_ thickness 
of cured rubber on top-bottom, and 























No. 85—Sectional views of the inter- 
changeable bandsaw tire 


“Magnified and shaped in steel 
here is the final energy, the s 


that fertilizes space.” 
—MacKnight Black 


both sides of the steel backbone band. 
This method of molding is said to 
assure centering of all parts of the 
tire during rotation, and to give 
freedom from saw vibration during 
high speed operation. 

The tire, shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration, has a_ series of 
peculiarly shaped perforations in the 
stee] backbone to permit the rubber 
surrounding the backbone to flow 
properly through it, thus cushioning 
the saw contact. The tires are ap- 
plied to any saws in use in the field 
by means of an adapter wheel, a 
rigid, die stamped double disk, full- 
electric welded basic unit embodying 
whatever make of wheel hub is needed 
to make the wheel fit the saw in- 
volved. When retiring is necessary, 
the old tire is replaced with a spare, 
much in the manner of replacing an 
automobile tire, and this operation 
requires only a few minutes. 


Automatic MachineWelds 
Brake Cross Shafts 


a | Lincoln Electric Co., Cleve- 
Gy: land, has developed an au- 
No. 86 tomatic machine designed 
for the manufacture of 

brake cross shafts by the are welding 
process. The purpose of this ma- 
chine, shown in the accompanying il- 
lustration, is to weld a _ longitudinal 
seam across the shafts as they come 
from the press on which they are 
formed. The shafts are fabricated 
of %-inch plate and are formed on 
a press into a tube 1% inches in 
diameter and 386 inches long. As 
they come from the press two of the 
edges are bent perpendicular to the 
circumference and adjacent to each 
other, and these must be sealed. These 








edges are fused together on the ma- 
chine as they progress automatically 
under the arc, at the rate of 36 
inches per minute. 


Carbon Arc Process Used 


The machine utilizes the carbon arc 
welding process. The shafts are fed 
through under the stationary electrode 
and progress automatically as _ the 
seams are welded. The _ electrode 
forming one end of the are is fed 
down at a speed proper to maintain 
a steady uniform arc, and the shaft 
progresses at a proper speed to insure 
a good weld. Once these speeds have 
been determined, it is only necssary 
to place the shaft in position and 


(Concluded on Page 111) 

















86—Automatic machine which 


welds brake cross shafts 
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Sight Improvement In Auto Steel Demand In April 


Chrysler Coming Back; A Straight Eight For G.M.C.? 


DETROIT, March 25 


N UNDERCURRENT of senti- 
A ment that the automotive situ- 
ation is improving is to be 
sensed here, both among manufac- 
turers and material suppliers. Cur- 
rent production offers little encour- 
agement, although the few variations 
are on the side of improvement, but 
purchasing agents are specifying a 
shade more liberally for early April 
shipment and are beginning to talk 
of heavier requirements for late April 
and early May. 

Whether the industry has finally 
shaken out all the weakness resulting 
from last year’s overproduction and 
stock market crash none will say. 
After the dismal November and De- 
cember, the upturn in January ap- 
peared genuine, but it flattened out so 
abruptly in mid-February that the 
future is referred to with caution. 

But the season is at hand when re- 
tail buying of automobiles normally 
opens up. Production since the middle of 
February has been attuned so rigidly 
to actual dealer requirements that 
even the most mediocre retail. season 
is certain to speed up the assembly 
lines here. 

There will, however, be little specu- 
lation in production. Late in Febru- 
ary, anticipating a March bulge, pro- 
ducers speculated in_ specifications 
which fortunately proved cancelable. 
Now they are repeating for April. 

¢ ¢ # 

URCHASING power crumpled first 

in the East last fall, and some sig- 
nificance is attached to the fact that 
retail automobile sales there show 


moderate improvement. The Middle 
West and South reacted slower, and 
today still are in the valley. An- 
other sixty days, it is hoped, will see 
the normal east-to-west wave of busi- 
ness agitating these districts. The 
West has been only a fair automobile 
market for several years. 

Demand for trucks, especially those 
equipped to handle dirt, stone and 
other bulk materials, has snapped 
back perceptibly in the past fortnight. 
By some this is attributed to the 
Hoover campaign to stimulate out- 
door construction activities. 

Final production statistics for Feb- 
ruary reveal an output of 323,962 pas- 
senger cars and trucks in the United 
States, compared with 273,170 in 
January, 466,418 in February, 1929, 
and 323,796 in February, 1928. March 
is a deceptive month in that its five 
Saturdays and five Sundays reduce 
the number of working days to 21, 
or only one more than in February. 
On this basis it still appears that 
March production will not go much 
above 340,000 to 350,000 units. 


* * * 


RD has expanded from 6250 units 
daily to above 6400 and continues 
steadily to enlarge its orders to parts 
makers. Most departments at Ford- 
son are on a 5-day week, 2 shifts, 
with workmen, still on staggered 
schedules to spread employment farth- 
est, averaging 4 days a week. It is 
estimated that the 118,000 on the Ford 
pay roll here constitute one-third of 
Detroit’s total employment. 
Chevrolet, which two weeks ago had 
fallen below 4000 daily, is now back 
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to that level. Because it has built 
up banks of certain parts its produc- 
tion in some divisions is slightly lower 
than actual assembly. Chevrolet will 
probably assemble 85,000 to 90,000 
units this month, and plans on a few 
over 90,000 for April. 

Hudson, also irregular on account 
of its banks, is operating 5% days 
this week, the longest week in over 
a month. Eight hundred Essexes and 
200 Hudsons daily are scheduled. 
Other makers, except Chrysler units, 
are virtually unchanged, at 450 daily 
for Buick, 500 for Willys-Overland, 
550 for Oakland-Pontiac, 350 for Olds, 
120 for Packard, 75 for Cadillac- 
LaSalle and Hupp, 200 for Graham 
and 125 for Reo. Hupp specifications 
indicate an increase shortly. 

* a + 


HRYSLER, last season’s _lag- 

gard, is undergoing a thorough 
rehabilitation and again is receiving 
the personal attention of Walter P. 
Chrysler, as in the days when he 
took over Maxwell and laid the 
foundation of Ford’s and General Mo- 
tor’s chief rival. 

An ambitious program calls for the 
production of 1000 Chryslers and 
Plymouths daily beginning early in 
April, practically doubling the present 
schedule. The current Dodge program 
of 600 and DeSoto of 250 daily also 
is slated for marked expansion next 
month. 

The new Chrysler six, priced slightly 
under $900, is the first bearing the 
Chrysler name not to be designated 
by a number, in contrast with the cur- 
rent 66, 70, 77 and 80 series. With 
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new Chrysler eights reported in the 
offing, it is assumed that most if not 
all of these sixes will disappear, and 
hence the new low-priced model needs 
no other differentiation. 

Plymouth, revised mechanically and 
in price to make it within $100 of 
most Ford models, is now being sold 
by all Dodge, DeSoto and Chrysler 
agencies, exposing it to more retail 
sales effort. Dodge and DeSoto each 
now offer an eight and a six and 
are “set” for 1930. 

Detroit does not regard stocks as 
a “buy.” It is rather cold to General 
Motors and lukewarm even on Hudson 
and Packard. Hudson has not had 
entirely smooth sailing on its eight, 
and Packard strength is partly in the 
new diesel airplane motor. But Chrys- 
ler is rated relatively the highest in 
over a year. 

* a ok 

UICK, it is generally assumed, 

will replace its sixes with eights 
when the 1931 models are brought 
out late in July. It is regarded in the 
same position Hudson was late last 
fall—producing probably the best six 
in its history, marketing a car equal- 
ing in performance most eights in the 
comparable price ranges, but facing 
the inescapable trend toward eights. 

Obviously, with its current lines of 
sixes to be produced into May, Buick 
is saying nothing officially, but there 
is much opinion that its new models 
will be straight eights. Such a de- 
parture from General Motors prac- 
tice would create a_ situation not 
paralleled since Studebaker in the 
early days of the 4-wheel brake un- 
successfully attempted to be an au- 
tomotive Canute. 

* ** * 

ENERAL Motors long has been 

the apostle of the V-type eight. 
The Cadillac sixteen and eight and 
the LaSalle, Viking and Oakland eight 
carry out this tradition. General Mo- 
tors has utilized costly advertising 
space to elucidate its position. The 
current Oakland bulletin on mechani- 
cal details contrasts the straight eight 
unfavorably with its new V-type. The 
“open mind” of which General Motors 
boasts may, however, bridge the gap 
for Buick. 

Like many other General Motors 
subsidiaries, Buick is experiencing 
some changes in its official lineup. 
The expiration of the corporation’s 
managers’ securities company has 
opened the door to departures in 
many units. Buick’s new blood, which 
it is rumored will fill some high posts, 
includes an engineer identified promi- 
nently with straight eight design. 
Marquette, meanwhile, has ceased 
production on the current line, and 
new models are well advanced. In some 


quarters early announcement is looked 
for. The name probably will be kept. 
* ~ >” 

N THE lush days of Model T, Ford 

was a frequent buyer of pig iron 
in the open market. During the 
period Model T was sinking from 
sight and Model A was emerging con- 
siderable pig iron was accumulated at 
Fordson, to say nothing of the half- 
million tons of scrap resulting from 
the ship-scrapping operation. 

Last fall, when the assembly lines 
still were moving swiftly, Ford again 
entered the market, taking in 32,000 
tons of iron before navigation closed. 
This purchase proved unnecessary in 
view of the subsequent slump in the 
automobile market. It is estimated 
that Ford today has somewhat less 
than half of his ship scrap to melt, 
and has 100,000 to 150,000 tons of 
pig iron laid down. 

Taking into consideration the farm- 
ing-out of such parts as wheels, brakes 
and electrical equipment, it appears 
that Ford must pick iron off the 
ground when his automobile produc- 
tion approaches 6000 daily. He now 
is doing about 6400 a day, and con- 
tinues to expand moderately. On this 
basis, Ford should be a factor in the 
open market some time in 1930. 

e-8 @ 


ESPITE Ford’s recent inquiry for 

electric furnaces, presumably for 
the production of the so-called rust- 
less steel for the bright, exposed 
parts on Model A, it is not believed 
he will embark on it. Extensive in- 
vestigation of the production situation 
in Europe has been made by Ford 
officials. 

At present five companies are sup- 
plying so-called rustless steel sheets 
to Ford. The Illinois Steel Co. is now 
producing this steel in semifinished 
form at South Chicago, with subse- 
quent finishing operations by two 
other Steel corporation subsidiaries. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. also is rolling 
semifinished of the same grade. 


Ford is installing a heating fur- 
nace at Fordson between the blooming 
mill and the bar mill. Plans are well 
along for the blast furnaces to be 
built at the new assembly plant at 
Dagenham, near London. Eventually 
it is said this English plant will dupli- 
cate Fordson, which would indicate 
steel mills as well. 

* * - 

F YOUNGSTOWN Sheet & Tube Co. 

must be merged, local steel men, 
viewing the contest from afar, would 
rather see it go to a steel producer 
like the Bethlehem Steel Co. than to 
a promotional group like the Eaton 
interests. 

Automotive 


purchasing agents, 





however, prefer Bethlehem to lose. 
They want as many steel producers 
as possible competing for their busi- 
ness, and believe that if present ne- 
gotiations for Sheet & Tube fail Beth- 
lehem will put up its own mill in the 
Middle West, either at Detroit or 
Chicago. 

Scrap dealers and automotive pur- 
chasing officials charged with the sale 
of scrap look upon the proposed mer- 
ger as cutting off an important sales 
possibility. It is presumed that Beth- 
lehem would extend its program of 
direct dealing and its own preparation 
of scrap to the Sheet & Tube mills. 

Acquisition of the Corrigan, Mc- 
Kinney Steel Co., Cleveland, by the 
Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. evokes a 
similar reaction. Steel interests 
view it as a move toward stabiliza- 
tion, as the Corrigan, McKinney 
Cleveland base on bars has been dis- 
turbing, while the automotive indus- 
try welcomed its effect on prices. 

* * * 

OR the time being at least, De- 

troit does not look to the Ameri- 
can Rolling Mill Co. to become a pro- 
ducer in this district. Some of the 
local pride in the Great Lakes Steel 
Corp., building open hearths and bar 
and strip mills at Ecorse, has evap- 
orated since it went into the Nation- 
al Steel Corp. and there is talk of the 
corporation’s eventual inclusion in one 
of the larger groups, possibly the 
United States Steel Corp. 

Great. Lakes has completed its 
stripper building, has steel up for the 
open-hearth building, is sheeting the 
charging floor and has bricklayers at 
work on all six 150-ton furnaces. The 
stacks are lined. The soaking pit 
building has been sheeted. Elec- 
trical equipment has been completed 
and tested, and is on manufacturers’ 
floors awaiting shipment. It will be 
August before the first heat is 
poured. 

* * > 

HILE the prospect for 1930 as 

an automobile producing year 
has been dimmed considerably, the 
expectation of sharp competition by 
water still is entertained. The 
United States Steel Corp., it is un- 
derstood, continues to plan to move 
much steel by ship from lake ports 
to the North Atlantic markets. On the 
return trip to lower lake ports fuel oil 
will be carried instead of ballast. 

Last season the Bethlehem Steel 
Co., moving finished material west 
from Buffalo, had bottoms totaling 
22,000 tons in service most of the 
season, but this year will have only 
the VENUS and LAGONDA, or 10,- 
000 tons altogether, on regular sched- 


(Concluded on Page 101) 
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Tests Show Sheet Drawing Quality 


ANUFACTURERS of extra-deep drawn 
stampings, such as automobile body panels 
and fenders, long have been confronted 

with the difficult problem of writing specifica- 
tions for sheet steel which would form satis- 
factorily. Because of the lack of well-established 
rules for ordering material, body parts have 
suffered losses from scrap and defective work, 
experienced irregular production and been forced 
into frequent arguments with steel manufactur- 
ers. One prominent automobile builder has 
studied this problem intensively for 5 years and 
has arrived at conclusions which may prove valu- 
able to all stampings producers. Details of the 
investigation, presented on Page 59 of this issue, 
are from a paper presented in Detroit before the 
American Society for Testing Materials. 

The research was undertaken with the as- 
sumption that the art of testing metals had 
reached a further state of development than the 
art of die design, die set-up and press operation; 
therefore, metallurgists should be able to tell 
more accurately than pressroom operators 
whether a particular steel will work satisfactorily. 
To form a part, steel must be stressed beyond its 
elastic limit and it cannot exceed the tensile 
strength without fracture; experiments in this 
direction indicated that for extra-deep drawn 
parts the elastic limit must not exceed one-half of 
the tensile strength. On this basis, two laboratory 
tests were worked out and are proving effective. 

Among the noteworthy conclusions reached 
were that the Rockwell hardness test indicates the 
difference in pressure-ring setting needed for 
different steels, and it also gives a measure of the 
degree of spring back to be expected. The Erich- 
son test indicates the depth of draw that a sheet 
steel will stand and also what the character of its 
surface will be after drawing. Furthermore, an 
inspection of sheets taken at random to the 
extent of 0.5 per cent of each shipment seems to 
indicate sufficient testing. 





Arbitration Gaining Ground 


HE recent announcement that the Steel 
Founders Society of America Inc. has de- 
cided to make a co-operative arrangement 
with the American Arbitration association has 
served to show how painless litigation may be 





Editorials 





made when kept out of the courts. It is no 
advertisement for the arbitration association to 
say that the number of business organizations 
to avail themselves of its services has increased 
rapidly until the association’s national panel 
of arbiters is composed of approximately 7000 
men located in more than 1700 industrial centers 
of the country including practically all of the lead- 
ing cities. 

Arbiters are chosen because of leadership in 
their particular business or profession and serve 
without compensation when called upon to do so; 
their services being available whenever a dispute 
arises in their communities which is submitted to 
arbitration. The purpose of the association is 
not to operate for profit, but to provide means 
for prompt settlement of disputes at a minimum 
of cost. 

When a claim involves less than $1000 each 
party pays $10 for the first hearing; when it 
involves $1000 and less than $10,000 each party 
pays $25; when it is for $10,000 or more each 
pays $100. For each subsequent hearing each 
party pays one-half of the original amount, and 
when the claim is not disclosed at the initiation 
of the proceedings of each party deposits $25 un- 
til the claim is adjusted. 

A claim for more than $10,000 requiring three 
hearings, would cost under this arrangement 
$400. 

This fee does not, of course, include services 
for counsel, which after all is the largest share 
of the expense in most litigations fought through 
the courts, but in comparison with court costs 
and the value of time wasted in the formalities 
of legal proceedings the fee for arbitration is 
nominal. In many instances the services of 
counsel are unnecessary. A prompt and fair 
adjustment of a dispute at a minimum of cost 
is a desirable feature of arbitration which is 
making a strong appeal to business organizations 
and individuals. 





Consumption Taxes Relieve Industry 


O MATTER how numerous the sources or 
devious the methods of collection, the in- 
cidence of taxation in the past has rested 
most heavily upon business and industry. Indus- 
trial establishments have offered something tan- 
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gible for the assessor to seize upon. Capital in- 
vestments and profits, increasingly exposed 
through diffusion of ownership, have been nat- 
ural bases for levies. In the purchase of raw 
material and payment of freight bills, to cite 
only two transactions common to all business, 
taxes have easily been secreted and passed on. 


There appears, however, to be a slight veering 
in the situation. The tendency in taxation now 
is in the direction of consumption levies, which 
offer some promise of averting further burden on 
business and industry. All of the states now 
levy gasoline taxes. Eleven states exact their 
due on sales of tobacco. Georgia is imposing a 
general sales tax, with increased burden on 
utilities and mixed results upon manufacturers. 
Many states now parallel the federal income tax. 
Barron’s said in a recent issue: 


The present movement toward extensive 
consumption taxation among the American 
states, if it may be called a movement, sug- 
gests the possible decline in favor of the in- 
come tax and other direct taxes and the ris- 
ing importance of state excises. The fact 
that over 20 nations employ a general sales 
tax is of significance. Furthermore, a gen- 
eral sales tax is collected in the Philippines, 
Porto Rico, Cuba, Brazil, and other areas in 
our hemisphere. 

It is the contention of certain American 
economists that the nearest approach to the 
true net income is that which measures net 
income by the individual’s expenditures for 
personal consumption and the consumption 
of his family. A spending tax would, there- 
fore, come nearest to taxing true net income, 
for it is only enjoyment income which is 
really income in the last analysis. A leading 
American authority on taxation has sug- 
gested that the future may develop a refined 
type of spendings taxation as a substitute 
for our complicated income tax. 


Few subjects -are so controversial as taxation, 
but there can be no disputing the fact that in- 
dustry is carrying a disproportionate burden and 
that high local real estate and personal levies 
of the larger cities are defeating their purpose 
and driving industry to less-congested and lower- 
taxed districts. 





Good Plant Housekeeping Safest 


NDUSTRIAL safety leaders are bringing home 
with poignant reality the hazards to life and 
limb that exist in many plants as a result of 
disorderly conditions, or what is termed poor in- 
dustrial housekeeping. It is surprising to note that 
such causes are leading in industrial accidents. 
A plant safety director at the Midwest Safety 
conference in Chicago last week disclosed results 
of studies demonstrating that 50 per cent of in- 


dustrial accidents may be attributed to bad house- 
keeping methods. 

Of the remainder, 21 per cent was said to be 
due to improper equipment, 15 per cent to im- 
proper instruction or lack of instruction, 9 per 
cent to improper materials, and 5 per cent to lack 


of supervision. A technical superintendent of 
another plant asserted that one of the chief re- 
sults of good industrial housekeeping is a 
strengthening of employes’ morale. General or- 
derliness, proper lighting and maintenance of 
good floor conditions are important strides in 
lessening the frequency rate of mishaps. Plant 
executives are tending to realize the waste that 
goes hand in hand with conditions contributing to 
costly industrial accidents. 





Diversity Is Profit Insurance 


ARNINGS of various steel producers during 
the first quarter may be expected to show 
irregular trends compared with the substan- 

tial profits of the first three months of last year. 
Considerable variation is apparent in the amount 
of declines in prices of different steel products. 
Operations in certain districts have fallen 
markedly below those maintained in others. 


Price declines during the past 12 months have 
varied from $2 a ton for the heavy products, 
such as bars, shapes and plates, to as much as 
$6 a ton for sheets and $5 a keg for wire nails. 
These drops have a varying effect on profits of 
different steel companies, just as does the uneven- 
ness in demand for such products. Pipe, wire 
products and automotive steels, such as strip, 
sheets and cold-finished bars, have not enjoyed the 
activity experienced by other products. This situ- 
ation has contributed to irregularity in steel pro- 
duction over the country as is noted in comparing 
the recent 90-to 95 per cent schedule in the Chi- 
cago district with the 70 per cent rate in the 
Youngstown area. 

It was well illustrated last year that operations 
hold the key to greater profits to a larger degree 
than do prices. Extended runs at a near-capacity 
rate spell low operating costs, and in most dis- 
tricts and in most products steel demand has been 
to such an extent for small lots that the backlogs 
necessary for the most economic mill schedules 
have been lacking. 

Companies producing a diversified line of steel 
products are looking for profits comparing not 
unfavorably with those of early 1928, but even 
among those interests geographical location of 
their markets is likely to cause some irregularity. 
Specialty companies in many cases can fare but 
poorly. Throughout the industry, however, bene- 
fits of recent expeditures on plant improvements 
should be apparent to a certain degree. 
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Company Builds Success on Variety and Accu- 
racy of Stampings. Page 53. 


Important Mergers in 
Steel Industry 


T IS a day of big news in 

the iron and steel indus- 
try, important events trans- 
piring rapidly. Some of those 
directly concerned do _ not 
know how the pattern will be 
changed in the next few 
weeks. While the Bethlehem- 
Youngstown merger hangs 
fire, Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. 
purchases control of the Cor- 
rigan, McKinney Steel Co., 
altering the competitive situa- 
tion in pig iron and steel in 
Ohio, and removing the pos- 
sibility, at present, of Beth- 
lehem or the Steel corporation 
acquiring the Corrigan, Me- 
Kinney company. The Cleve- 
land-Cliffs—Corrigan, McKin- 
ney combination leaves a sales 
policy to be worked out, 
which, however, will be at- 
tended to for the best of the 
industry. IRON TRADE RE- 
VIEW chronicles the important 
developments in the article 
beginning on page 57. 
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URTHER easing of money rates during the 

past week should hasten a business upturn. 

Lower interest rates, at least, should shorten 
the recovery period and help to restore the flush 
of robust health to a convalescing patient. 


IME money, which was offered on the New 

York stock exchange one year ago at 7 to 
10 per cent and a week ago at 3 to 4 per cent, 
was available as low as 2 per cent this week 
and freely offered on several occasions at 114 
per cent. The rate on commercial paper was 
down to 4 per cent and even lower. Bankers’ 
bills dropped to a range of 24%4 to 2% per cent. 
These are tangible evidences of cheap and 
abundant credit for which business has been hop- 
ing, perhaps waiting. 


OT immediately is it possible that easing 

money may be reflected in industrial en- 
terprise. Declining interest rates are attributable 
in large measure to lack of demand for money by 
trade and industry. New needs may rise slowly. 
Lower interest rates, however, last week quickly 
sent prices of bonds sharply upward and gave 
stock market activity a new spurt. They next may 
halt the decline of commodity prices. 


he Business Iren 


Low Interest Rates May Hasten Trade Upturn 


NDUSTRIAL production in February made a 
relatively small gain, it now appears from the 
Federal Reserve board’s index number just issued. 
This index stood at 103 for January and advanced 
to 105 for February compared with 117 for the 


corresponding month a year ago. The March 
figure is not expected to show a great increase. 
Last June the production index rose to 126. In 
December it was down to 99, its low point. 


HOLESALE commodity prices continue to 

slip downward. The department of labor’s 
weighted index based on the average for 1926 
now stands at 92.1 against 93.4 a month ago. 
Farm products have dropped most. In the mean- 
time the cost of living also is falling. The National 
Industrial Conference board’s living cost index 
based on average prices for July, 1914, now is 
158.8 against 161 a year ago. 


N THE steel industry the year’s peak of op- 

erating activity to date was reached a month 
ago. The automotive and construction industry’s 
needs may further expand but the summer 
months are likely to pass quietly before steel 
operations and general business again show the 
snap that characterized most of 1929. 


The Barometer of Business 


INDUSTRIAL INDICATORS 


* February One One Average 
1930 month ago year ago 1913 

Pig iron output (Daily aver- 

et IEE D | <scccinnesicenqnabitagietses 101,640 91,573 114,942 83,900 
Machine tool orders (3 mos. 

moving average) ..............+ 172.6 175.4 $00.8 62.8 
Unfilled orders (tons)........... 4,479,748 4,468,710 4,144,841 4,513,000 
Ingot output (Daily aver- 

a) eee 169,499 140,239 NO > siceccapsenstastn 
Dodge bidg., awards in 37 

States (8G. LE.) da.ccrcccesose.scors $8,286,000 382,930, = kf eee 
Automobile output ................ 323,962 278,0 I Recsistvnninnncs 
Coal output, tons ........0008 39, er 000 49,778, 900 47,900,000 39,869, = 
Business failures ; number... 262 2.759 1,96 1,3 


Business failures ; liabilities. $51, 328 $65 $61,185,171 $34,085,772 $22,782, 000 


Cement production, Bbls. ... 8,162,000 8,498,000 9,881,000 7,704,""0 
Cotton consumption. bales... 495,204 677,235 694,720 488,218 
Car loadings (weekly 
RII: jiiniscennccdecrminananniiian 876,490 848,000 OO = issnrtenisccecine 
FOREIGN TRADE 
Feb., 1980 One month ago One year ago Average 1913 
IED So acvesennedsiiiii $351,000,000 $417,000,000 $441,751,000 $194,000,000 
OS EE $281,000,000 $312,000,000 $3869,442,000 $149,900,000 
Gold exports ......... $207,000,000 $8,948,000 $1,425,000 $5,234,000 
Gold imports ........ $60,198,000 $12,908,000 $26,918,000 $5,900,000 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
One One 
Normal March 22. month ago year ago 
NE tai cntnmhinh $4.86 $4.86 $4.86 $4.84 
i as 19.3¢ 8.91¢ 3.91l¢ 3.90c 
TTP ES 5.26¢ 5.28¢ 5.28c 5.22c 
I iia enncbcanis 23.8¢ 23.86c 23.86c 28.70¢ 


FINANCIAL INDICATORS 


Feb., 1930 One month ago One yearago 1913 


25 Industrial stocks”...... $327.37 $306.99 $350.95 $58.19 
25 Rail stocks* .............. $132.06 $130.17 $131.55 $82.90 
PE  taehsictincsthesecseis $89.79 $87.02 $89.62 $93.00 
Bank clearings (000 

GRINNED. ciinacinadcas $41,847,301 $50,768,460 $53,989,632 $13,895,000 
Commercial paper rate 

N. Y., (per cent)........ 4 4% 5% 5.60 
*Commercial loans (000 

MORIA | cede crinitesdion $8,786,000 $8,995,000 $9,486,000  ...rccreccceesees 
Federal Reserve ratio, 

DOD QUI ccsvcnieticcccsicccsesed 82.5 78.5 OD Nieentitrinnssicies 
Railroad earnings ......... $55,454,000 $72,227,197 $77,175,000 $59,301,060 
Stock sales, N. Y. 

stock exchange ........... $68,723,210 $62,308,290 $77,968,750 $6,924,000 


Bond sales, par value..$200,569,700 $207,699,700 $181,451,100 $41,499,000 
*March 22. 
**Leading member banks Federal Reserve System. 


COMMODITY PRICES 


Feb., 1980 One month ago One yearago 1913 
TRON TRADE REVIEW com- 
posite average of 14 


iron and steel prices $34.94 $35.24 $36.42 $26.82 
Bradstreet’s index ........ $11.22 $11.51 $13.00 100 
Wheat, cash (bushel) .... $1.05% $1.08%, $1.30% 92¢ 
Corn, cash (bushel)........ 83.87c 84.25¢ 95.87¢ Ble 


Petroleum, crude (Bbl.) $2.75 $3.05 $4.10 $2.50 


se 












The Business Trend 
















































































Building Costs 


ONSTRUCTION costs continue to hold 

at the highest level in nearly seven 
years, according to the index numbers of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
The February index of all costs, based on 
the 1913 average, was unchanged at 196. The 
wage index held at 242, the highest ever 
reached. The index for materials dropped 
1 point in February to 165. This decline 
is partly due to lower steel prices. Labor 
efficiency has increased during the past 
few months because of unemployment. 








merce, 








Foreign Trade 
OREIGN trade of the United States de- 
clined sharply in February compared with 

that for the corresponding month of last 

year, according to the department of com- 
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Exports for the month totaled $351,- 


000,000 compared with $417,000,000 in Janu- 
ary and $442,000,000 in February, 1929. Im- 
ports totaled $281,000,000 compared with 
$312,000,000 for January and $370,000,000 in 


February, 1929. 


Exports last month were 


nearly 20 per cent lower than one year ago 
and imports were almost 25 per cent lower. 
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Automobile Production 


LTHOUGH automobile production in the 

United States and Canada as reported 
by the department of commerce increased 
39 per cent in February compared witn the 
January record, the month’s output still 
was 32 per cent lower than in February, 
1929. Production of passenger cars totaled 
288,832 units against 243,383 in January 
and 431,292 in February, 1929. Truck out- 
put was 49,656 units last month compared 
with 39,602 in the previous month and 64,305 
in February, 1929. 


Freight Car Loadings 


REIGHT car loadings clearly reflect the 

reduction in consumption which has taken 
place in comparison with one year ago. In 
February average weekly freight traffic 
was about 6.5 per cent lower than in the 
corresponding month last year. During the 
week ended March 1 the carriers handled 
899,189 cars, the largest number for any 
week this year. Loadings for the week 
ended March 8 dropped to 873,548 cars, or 
73,991 below the total reported for the 
corresponding week one year ago. 
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The Business Trend 





































































































of capacity at the beginning of March, com- 
pared with 191,532 tons, or 51 per cent of 
capacity, a month before. Stocks have been 
exceeded only by those one year ago when 
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Steel Sheets Structural Steel Sales 
NDEPENDENT sheet producers seasonally ABRICATED structural steel bookings 
increased output from 291,529 tons, or totaled 292,000 tons during February, 
77.6 per cent of capacity in January to based on reports of principal manufacturers 
275,952 tons, or 83.9 per cent of capacity, to the department of commerce. This was 
in February. Output was the smallest for a fair increase compared with the 252,000 
any February in recent years. Stocks were tons reported for January and the 265,650 
increased to 201,609 tons, or 61.4 per cent tons for February, 1929. New orders were 


equivalent to 73 per cent of plant capacity 
compared with 63 per cent for January and 
69 per cent one year ago. February ship- 
ments represented 76 per cent of capacity 























































































































they stood at 63.3 per cent of capacity. against 62 per cent in February, 1929. 
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Iron and Steel Outlook Improved 


Sentiment Better as Production Holds, Demand Gains and Auto Users 
Plan Heavier Schedules—Plate Mill Backlogs at Chicago Longer 


ODERATE expansion in sales of pig iron 
M and specifications for finished steel, im- 
proved sentiment in the automotive in- 
dustry, and approach of the season when outdoor 
work is resumed in the northern states brighten 
the outlook in iron and steel perceptibly this week. 


Feel Corner Has Been Turned 


The fact that production of steel is not giving 
further ground, holding at about 74 per cent, is 
regarded as encouraging. Producers and consum- 
ers alike continue cautious and are modest in their 
expectations, but the feeling is widespread that 
both production and demand have turned the 
corner and may be expected to improve slightly 
over the next few weeks. 

Most automotive manufacturers have adopted 
heavier schedules for April and a few have speci- 
fied accordingly, resulting in heavier output of 
high-finished sheets this week. Actual building 
steel awards have fallen off, but specifications 
against recent lettings are brisk. Plate demand 
at Chicago is sufficient to provide plate mills a 


small backlog. In strip and wire, bookings are 
not shrinking further, also a good omen. 

The price situation in pig iron and semifinished 
steel appears fairly firm, but in scrap further 
weakness has developed and in the finished steel 
lines some concessions are noted. Flat-rolled steel 
producers’ quotations for April delivery to the au- 
tomotive industry are on a par with the low 
levels of the first quarter. While 1.85c, Pitts- 
burgh, is the basis for most transactions in bars, 
plates and shapes, 1.80c occurs frequently. 


Pipe Bookings Develop Spurt 


Evidencing the changing season, sales of cast 
iron pipe the past week totaled 25,550 tons, 
chiefly for municipal work. More activity is ap- 
parent in steel pipe, the A. O. Smith Corp. book- 
ing 60,000 to 70,000 tons for a line for the Moody 
Seagraves Corp. from Kafisas to Omaha. The Do- 
herty interests are considering a 500-mile line of 
12-inch pipe from Oklahoma City to the Houston 
ship canal. 

Largely because of line pipe business, plate 











March 26, Feb. Dec. March 
1980 1930 1929 1929 
PIG IRON 

Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh. .............ccccsseee 20.76 20.76 20.11 
is SURETY sctnenvintantnestbeensiionintesivianie re 18.50 18.50 17.60 
Basic, eastern, del. eastern Pa. 19.00 19.75 20.25 
No. 2 foundry, del. Pittsburgh...... 19.76 19.76 19.51 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago ................. . 20.00 20.00 20.00 
*Southern No. 2, Birmingham ...... é 15.00 14.25 16.00 
**No, 2X, Virginia Furnace ........ a 18.25 18.25 21.00 
**No. 2X, Eastern del. Philadelphia... 20.76 21.26 21.76 22.26 
Malleable, valley  ..........ccccessse 19.00 19.00 19.00 18.10 
TIREROUIND, STIORIO wcscecescscosssnscnctesscsesosesnicecss 19.50 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Lake Superior, charcoal, del. Chicago ~ . 27.04 27.04 27.04 
?Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh ................. 19.18 19.13 19.11 
Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh............ 108. 79 104.04 104.79 109.79 


*1.75 to 2.26 silicon. For local delivery. Northern shipments based 
on $13 to $14, Birmingham. **2.25 to 2.75 silicon. 


COKE 
Connellsville furnace, OVENS ..........cce00 2.60 2.60 2.65 2.95 
Connellsville foundry, OVeNB.........0++« =. ae 3.50 3.50 3.75 
SEMIFINISHED MATERIAL 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Youngstown.... 33.00 $3.00 34.00 35.00 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pittsburgh...... 38.00 3838.00 84.75 85.00 
Billets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh................ $3.00 83.00 384.75 384.00 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh .............cc.ccccessssee ~- 88.00 40.00 40.00 42.00 





Comparative Prices of Iron, Steel and Coke 
Representative Market Figures for This Week, Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 














March 26, Feb. Dec. March 
1930 1930 1929 1929 
FINISHED MATERIAL 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh .............cscsssssseceserses 1.85 1.85 1.90 1.90 
Steel bars, Chicago 1.90 1.95 2.00 2.05 
Steel bars, Philadelphia .............csccccscesreess 2.12 2.17 222 2.27 
RE RII, | AIR ccs cacstancopcipenicninicanetnsindees 1.95 1.95 2.00 2.05 
Shapes, Pittsburgh  ........c.ccccccssovecssssevseesees 1.80 1.85 1.90 1.90 
Shapes, Philadelphia 1.81 1.86 1.91 2.01 
Shapes, Chicago 1,90 1.95 2.00 2.05 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh ................ccccseee 1.80 1.85 1.90 1.90 
Tank plates, Philadelphia.................ccs00 2.00 2.00 2.10 2.10 
Tank plates, Chicago 1.90 1.95 2.00 2,06 
*Sheets, blue anl., No. 13, Pittsburgh 2.25 2.65 2.75 2.85 
Sheets, black, No. 24, Pittsburgh........ 2.65 2.26 2.85 2.10 
Sheets, gal., No. 24, Pittsburgh................ 3.30 3.30 3.40 3.60 
Sheets, black, No. 24, Chicago............ 2.80 2.80 2.90 38.10 
*Sheets, blue anl., No. 13, Chicago... 2.50 2.50 2.60 2.85 
Sheets, galvanized, No. 24, Chicago... 3.45 3.45 38.60 3.85 
Plain wire, Pittsburgh ...........cccccscsessssees 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.60 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh ............:...cccccsseesees 2.30 2.30 2.40 2.65 
Tin plate, per base box, Pittsburgh.... H 26 56.25 6.86 6.35 
ee for March, 1929, is with old blue annealed base, 
o. 10 
SCRAP 

Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh ........... 16.50 16.90 15.10 18.50 
Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa. ............ 14.50 14.50 14.50 16.26 
Heavy melting steel, Chicago................00 13.00 18.25 12.50 16.55 
No. 1 wrought, eastern Pa. ........cccceccsscees 15.25 15.25 16.25 16.25 
No. 1 wrought, Chicago ........cccessescecsecsees 18.50 18.70 18.25 16.00 
Rails for rolling, Chicago ........./..sesssssee 15.00 14.80 14.60 17.50 
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STEEL PLATES 








Current Prices for Rolled Steel Products 


Boston, delivered .............csecsesee 2.165c to 2.265c 
2 


Detroit, del. ....cccrcccscceese 


2.97¢ to 8.07c 


Philadelphia, delivered 
2.75 to 2.85¢ 


085e Gary, Indiana Harbor 


























New York, delivered ...............00+. 2.19¢ 








Fuladeipbla, del’ Sipeata tite paayersh opld Gnihing.---.-. 1.900 04080 Chicago, delivered mee 
han i ices to naue | RAIL STEEL. Bie Ye og qadeeconeimnne 3.07¢ 
— <.......... L90e t0 2.002 Chicago Heights w..rccnmnnmn 1,85¢ to 1.90¢ TIN MILL BLACK NO. 28 
Cleveland, delivered ame 2.04e Eastern mills ad 1.85¢ t01.95¢ Pittsburgh, DASE seccsessseeeeereeee ” 2.8060 to 2.900 
awanna, N. Y., Wisshineribions 1.90¢ to 1.95¢ Gary, base 2.95c to 3.05¢ 
Birmingham, base .............:sse000 1.90¢ to 1.95¢ Chicago, base .......cccccccecscenecseseeese 1.952 : 
Coatesville, Pa., base 1.90c to 1.95¢ New York, delivered w» 2.09¢to2.14e _. GALVANIZED NO. 24 
Pacific Coast, €.4.£. s.ccsecssessn 2.80c Philadelphia, delivered 2.07 to 2.12¢ Pittsburgh, base  .....ccccssmsmessee 3.80¢ to 8.40c 
TO A WIN icc eecnesiccashan 2.17¢ Pittsburgh, refined ....c.ccs0u 2.75¢ to 4.25¢ Philadelphia, delivered ............. 3.62¢ to 3.72¢ 
Detroit, del. 2.14¢ REINFORCING Gary, Indiana Harbor ..........0 3.40c to 3.50c 
STRUCTURAL SHAPES Pittsburgh, billet cut lengths... 2.10¢ a ata he gplietestadotain awa eee 
Stock lengths from mill ........ 1.85¢ St. Louis deh ios emerge alone: : 3.72¢ 
Pittsburgh, base ..........cccssesesseses 1.80c to 1.85¢ Chicago, billet, 30 tons and over 2.00¢ ae aplhteies ae neta cone ‘ 
Philadelphia, del. .............cccessssses 1.81c to 1.9le MEPIS: BH CUE Sehncnsigssctecteticciens 2.40¢ BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS NO. 13 
RE FOU, GON. sisi cissssscassevancoossocns 2.045¢c to 2.145¢ Chicago, rail steel «0.0... 1.75¢e Pittsburgh, base  ..........ccescssesees 2.25¢ 
Boston, del. 2.165c to 2.265c Road and bridge work ............ 1.75¢ Chicago, district mills 2.45¢ 
Cloteend. ait s woo Philadelphia, cut lengths........ 2.42c to 2.62c Chicago, delivered ........... 2.50¢ 
levelan SEEV OT OM cncecccerarsvecscone -04C CORROSION, HEAT RESISTANT ALLOYS St. Louis, delivered ...... 2.57¢ 
RE sg ete Pawar = omamanleng spre 
Bethlehem, Pa., base .................. 2.00¢ to 2.10¢ 18 per cent chrome, 8 per cent nickel <RaEag SCANS STi ’ 
Pacific Coast, C.b.f. ceccseccceccsseccc, 2.35 Sheets....35.00c ; eas aa TE a — Boe gr age PLATES, NO. ie 
zi . SEES, TEBE ocsees cone cocenssesssneces -10¢ 
eS cule ate ema 19¢ 20.8 28¢  28¢ Chicago district mills... 2.80c 
BARS Plates WER. 23.5¢ 26c Ble Chicago, delivered ..........sccsecse 2.85¢ 
SOFT STEEL Sheets csorsereesserssese 26 27.5¢ 30c 85c Philadelphia, delivered ............... 2.42¢ to 2.52c 
Pittsbarsts, bane 1.806¢ to 1.85¢ pee — selcabaien a oe poe ys = on Gelivere’d .seccsecseessesceees suaie =o 
ten omy ge are . " old strip .......... c 5c c c ITMINGHAM  rcccvccesscvessecsssserereeerese 2-206 tO 2.250 
ae gg yo abet geo Carbon 0.12 and under; no nickel. A .s AUTOMOBILE NO. 20 
Ladeewuim + oa gt abe yo has yor py be ay —_ B » Os, 15/18 % Pitteburgh, DASE .cccece-cocecssocesseceses a 3.80c to 3.90¢ 
Pacific Coast, Cii-f. secs, —_ S o b ine.. D over 28/80%. — Tetrolt, deliwered  cccsancencrncnsees 4.09¢ 
Cleveland base, local mills ........ 1.80c to 1.85¢ SHEETS FURNITURE NO. 24 
Cleveland, del., outside mills.... 1.875¢ SHEET MILL BLACK, NO. 24 ittsb : 3.90 
Philadelphia, del. soccer, $.12ctoZ82e Pittsburgh, base: sececsccecennone- a ee ahaa 5 uy signee Be FOREN eee 


Detroit, delivered .............csseeccseseee 2.84c¢ 








(Turn to the following page) 








mills at Chicago have booked noteworthy orders 
recently, one single entry being for 50,000 tons. 
For oil tanks in the Southwest on inquiry at 
Chicago, 30,000 tons of plates will be needed. 
New bids are being taken on barges at Pittsburgh 
requiring 5000 tons of plates. 

All classes of sheet users have been slightly bet- 
ter buyers in the past week, with improvement 
outstanding in autobody material, which is quoted 
more freely at 3.80c, Pittsburgh. Consideration is 
being given to a revision in the base for black 
sheets from No. 24 gage possibly to No. 20 gage. 
Strip mills have not experienced the quickening 
in automotive demand to the extent sheet mills 
have. Buying of wire in rural districts is the 
equal of a year ago, but manufacturing demand 
lags. Bar orders in most districts do no more 
than neutralize shipments. 


Car Orders Fall Behind 1929 


March freight car orders, estimated at 5200, 
bring the first quarter total to about 27,100, con- 
trasted with 41,163 in the first quarter of 1929 
and 17,358 in the opening quarter of 1928. How- 
ever, if late November and December buying be 
considered, the 1930 movement has equalled that 
of 1929. The Pacific Fruit Express has placed 
500 refrigerator cars 
with its own shops, 
and may build 1000 to 
1500 additional. Most 
railroads are placing 
second quarter bar, 
plate, shape and sheet 


Composite Market Average 


Based on Pig Iron, Billets, Slabs, Sheet Bars, Wire Rods, Steel Bars, 
Plates, Structural Shapes, Black, Galvanized and Blue Annealed 
Sheets, Tin Plate, Wire Nails and Black Pipe 


This week (March 26, 
Last week (March 19, 1930) 
One Month ago (February, 1930).............:ccccccccccseeeseeeeseee 35.24 


the past week, including one lot of 10,000 tons. 
Buffalo furnaces booked 20,000 tons, while sales 
at New York reached 14,000 tons. A Milwau- 
kee melter has closed on 5000 tons. 

Negotiations for second-quarter requirements 
have enlivened the beehive coke market, with 
$2.75 still holding as the contract level and $2.60 
as the minimum for spot. 


Ford About To Close on Ore 


Ford Motor Co. is expected to close this week 
on its inquiry for 330,000 tons of iron ore, open- 
ing the Lake Superior market for 1930 earlier 
than expected. Last year’s prices are understood 
to have been quoted by some producers. 

Steelworks operations at Buffalo advanced this 
week from 71 per cent to 74, and at Cleveland 
from 68 per cent to 76. Pittsburgh continues to 
hold at about 75 per cent, and Chicago at 90 to 
95 per cent. Some independents in the Youngs- 
town district are on lower schedules, but -the 
valley as a whole still averages 65 per cent. 
Steel corporation subsidiaries continue at 80 per 
cent for the third consecutive week. Independent 
mills are at 66 per cent, a drop of 2 points, giving 
the industry an average of 73 to 74 per cent, 
about the same as last week. The fourth decline 
this month in _ the 
IRON TRADE REVIEW 
composite of leading 
iron and steel products 
drops this index to 
$34.85, against $34.89 
last week, and gives 


BOBO) ..crcscsersvercscrccsees $34.85 


requirements. Sales of One year ago (March, 1929) ceeemcccn 3642 March an average of 
pig iron at Cleveland Ten years ago (March, 1920) sccossssccsssscssssnsessussee 65.47 _ $384.95, compared with 
jumped to 41,000 tons Fifteen years ago (March, 1915)..cccssscsssssccssssssssessesseees 22.71 $35.24 for February. 
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Current Rolled Steel Prices 


PRICES IN CENTS PER POUND UNLESS OTHERWISE INDICATED 


Tubular Products Quoted on Last Editorial Page—See Preceding Page For Other Products 


HOOPS, BANDS, STRIPS 






Hot strip, to 6-in., Pitts. ......... 1.90¢ 
Delivered Detroit ............0:.000 2.09¢ 
Hot strip 6%, to 24-in., Pitts. 1.80¢ 
Delivered Detroit «0.0... 1.99¢ 
Hot strip, bands 6 in. and un- 
ES PE 2.00¢ 
Do. 67, to 24. 1.90¢ 
Cooperage stocks, ... 2.00¢ to 2.10¢ 


Betis AOD ccoctnacisasnsvunsstcncunsigiad 2.10¢ to 2.20c 
Cold rolled strip, hard coils, 
16 inches and under by 0.100- 


inch and heaviet, base Pitts., 


Cleve. (3 tons and over)........ 2.55c to 2.65¢ 

Delivered, Detroit .........:c.00+ 2.785c to 2.885c 
Worcester, Mass. (8 tons and 

NE) acvchcsncesviiticntasidinntininipandle 2.80c to 2.90¢ 


ALLOY STEEL 
Hot Rolled—PF.o.b. Mills 
Alloy Quality Bar Base is 2.65c 









Alloy dif- Net 100 
S.A.E. Series Number ferentials Ib. bars 
SE: {disliateienbcacectshastaatintgicndcdal 0.25 $2.90 
I Gesetissteticinns 0.55 8.20 
2300 1.50 4.15 
2500 2.25 4.90 
8100 0.55 3.20 
8200 1.35 4.00 
8300 3.80 6.45 
3400 8.20 5.85 
4100 0.15-0.25 Mo. .... 0.50 3.1 
4100 0.25-0.40 Mo. ............ 0.70 3.35 
4600 0.20-0.30 Mo. 125- 

Mia SI © scien dhusatanivaisboonensli peat 1.05 3.70 
5100 0.60-0.90 Cr. . 0.35 3.00 
6100 0.80-1.10 Cr. ..... 0.45 8.10 
5100 Chrome Spring ....... 0.20 2.85 
Re 1.20 8.85 
6100 Spring Steel ............. 0.95 3.60 
Chrome Nickel Vanadium 1.50 4.15 
Carbon Vanadium ........... 0.95 3.60 
BBO (Mats) ccccccccssccessreers.. 0.25 2.90 
9250 (rounds, squares) . 0.50 8.15 


Hot rolled alloy billets 4 x 4-inch and over 
teke same prices per gross ton as same speci- 
fication alloys bars per net ton. Sizes under 
4 x 4 to 2% in. x 2% in. inclusive sold on 
bar basis plus steel bar card extras for size. 
Sizes under 2% in. x 2% in. take bar price 
on net ton basis. 


COLD FINISHED STEEL 


Bars, drawn or rolled, Pitts., 
Chi., Buffalo, and Cleve. c.l. 2.10¢ 
Do, delivered, Detroit ............. 2.335¢ 
Shafting (turned, polished) 
Pittsburgh, Buffalo ................ 2.10¢ 


Shafting (turned, ground) mill 2.45c to 2.90¢ 
(Depending on size, 1 3/16 to 7-inch) 


WIRE PRODUCTS 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland base 
(Per 100 pound keg) 
(To Merchant Trade) 





Standard wire nails $2.30 to 2.40 
Cement coated nails 2.30 to 2.40 
Galvanized nails 4.380to 4.40 





(Per pound) 
sialaaiaa 2.75c to 2.85¢ 
3.00c to 3.10c 


2.95c to 3.05¢ 


Polished staples 
Galvanized staples 
Barbed wire, galvanized ............... 








Annealed fence wire ww 2.450 to 2.55¢ 
Galvanized Wire ..........c0.s0.seccese0 2.90¢ to 3.00¢ 
Anderson, Ind., $1 higher. Chicago $2 


higher, Duluth, Birmingham $3 higher. 
Woven wire fencing, retailers, Pittsburgh- 
Cleveland, net ton $65. 
(To Manufacturing Trade) 





Bright plain wire, 6 to 9 gage 2.40c 
SD SPU cccicinssscndentiosbitiekotmose 3.40¢ 
Wire, delivered Detroit 2.535¢ 
Nails, delivered Detroit ............ $2.535 

Joliet, DeKalb and Waukegan, IIl., Ander- 


son, Ind., and Chicago prices $1 per ton 
over Pittsburgh-Cleveland base on products 
made there; Duluth $2 higher; Fairfield, 
Ala., $3 higher. 


CUT NAILS, CHAIN, PILING 


Cut nails, c.l., f.o.b. mills 2.55¢ 
Cut nails, l.c.l., f.o.b. mlils ........ 2.65¢ 
Sheet piling, base, Pittsburgh.. 2.10c to 2.20c 
Chain proof BB and BBB, Pitts. 
8/16-in. tO YoriM.........ccccessceseerees 83 1/3 and 5 off 
9/16-in to 1\%-in. 33 1/8 off 


CAST IRON WATER PIPE 


Class B Pipe—Per Net Ton 
Six-inch and over, Birming’m $37.00 to 38.00 
Four-inch, Birmingham ........... 41.00 to 42.00 
Four-inch, Chicago ..........s00 49.20 to 50.20 
Six-inch to 24-inch, Chicago.... 45.20 to 46.20 
Six-inch and over, New York.... 38.50 to 40.50 
Four-inch, New York 41.50 to 42.50 
Standard fittings, Bir. base ...... $100.00 

Six to 24-inch, base; over 24-inch plus 
$20; 4-inch, plus $10; 3-inch, plus $20; gas 
pipe fittings, $5 higher. 

Class A pipe is $4 higher than Class B. 


TIN PLATE; TERNE PLATE 


Prices per 100-pound box Pittsburgh 

*Tin plate, coke base -25 
Gary, Ind., base 10 cents higher. 

Long ternes, primes, No. 24... 3.90¢ 
*Price subject to quantity ‘differentials. 





Pitts. dist......... $6.50 to 6.75 off 
Chicago dist...$6.80 to 6.90 off 
CHICA ..crcccveses $7.00 to 7.10 off 


Wrought, c.lL, 
Wrought, l.c.1., 
Wrought, c.l., 


RAILS, TRACK MATERIAL 


Standard bessemer rails, mill $43.00 
Standard open-h’th rails, mill $43.00 
Relay rails, Pitts., 60 to 90 Ib. $25.00 to 29.00 
Light rails, 25 to 45, mills .... $36.00 





Angle bars, Chicago base ........ 2.75¢ 
Spikes, railroad, mills _............. 2.80¢ 
Spikes, small railroad, 7/16- 

inch and smaller, Pitts. ...... 2.80¢ 
Spikes, boat and barge, Pitts... 3.00¢ 
Spikes, railroad, Chicago ........ 2.80¢ 
Track bolts, Pitts., steam roads 3.80¢ 
Track bolts, Pitts., stand. job- 

IIE Nile cssscscecbacsiaitohsaantaorncsaabions 70 off list 
Track bolts, Chicago ................ 3.80c 
TER: DIRC, - WATTND  sacoeerkcecccensccesvces $41.50 


BOLTS AND NUTS 


Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Birmingham and 
hicago 
Discounts are for legitimate jobbing or 
large consuming trade purchasing in full- 
case lists, apply to lists of April 1, 1927. 
Small lots are 55 to 60 per cent off. 


CARRIAGE BOLTS 

All sizes, cut thread 

Rolled thread % x 6 and smaller take 10 
per cent lower list. 

soiienaul 60 to 70 off 


Eagle list 
MACHINE BOLTS 

All sizes, cut thread ............ccscssee 60 to 70 off 

Rolled thread % x 6 and smaller take 10 
per cent lower list. 
Lag screws 
Plow bolts, Nos. 1-2-3-7 
Tap bolts 
Blank bolts 
Stud bolts without nuts 
Stove bolts, 75, 20, 10 and 5 off in pkgs., 75, 

















20, 10 and 5 with 2% off in bulk. 
Ne ID Silt sccbicreiebaica ccncaniicvnnhancnacnetoad 60-5 off 
Nuts 
TRIE, | oa sinenccicdnresicnsihrenivessimitcnnsiel 60 to 70 off 
HEXAGON CAP SCREWS 
Milled 80-10-5 off 
Upset 1 in. diam. and smaller sc... 85 off 
SQUARE HEAD SET SCREWS 
Milled . ......0000. 80-5 off 
Upset 1 in. diam. and smaller ........80-10-5 off 
RIVETS 
Struc., c.l., Pitts.-Cleve. ............ 3.10¢ 
Structural, c.l., Chicago ............. 3.20c 
**7/16-inch and smaller, Pitts.. 70 and 10 off 
Cea, TD  eeenalainctinctvectccsctcnes 70 to 70 and 10 off 


*Some makers quoting 70 off with freight 
allowed on 800 pounds or more. 


Raw Materials and Semifinished Products 


SEMIFINISHED STEEL 
Prices Per Gross Ton 
BILLETS AND BLOOMS 
4 x 4-inch base 
















Pittsburgh, open-hearth ............ $33.00 
Pittsburgh, bessemer ................. 33.00 
TOOT cecscsncinbitetnesentcensensivin 33.00 
EN Eee SE FS LR end 33.00 
egg 88.30 
ND Fic iaiieatundcnianapnitpinininitnaagyicte $5.00 
owned Chicago ...... 40.00 
Forging, Pittsburgh .......... 88.00 
Forging, Philadelphia ................ 43.30 
SHEET BARS 
Ee $33.00 
SOIT. ccctendieinihindencntibaiontoniee 83.00 
Cleveland 33.00 
8 Ss Sere es 35.00 
* SLABS 
es TT, vsisnttitcenntiandoments $33.00 
NS EERE LE 33.00 
WIRE ces! 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland 0% $38.00 
IID. cinhinciccdldeth hintessiadninninnaientoningee’ 39.00 
SK 
All grades, Pittsburgh ............. 1.85¢ 


IRON ORE 


LAKE SUPERIOR ORE 
Per Gross Ton, Lower Lake Ports ws 


Old range bessemer, 51% %........ 80 
Mesabi bessemer, 514%,% .... 4.65 
Old range nonbessemer, 5144 % 4.65 
Mesabi nonbessemer, 514%4% . 4.50 
High phosphorus, 61% %......-0. 4.40 


EASTERN LOCAL ORES 
Cents per unit delivered at Eastern Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey furnaces 
Foundry and basic, 56-63 %........ 9.00 to 10.00 
Copper-free low phos. 58-65%... nominal 


FOREIGN ORE 


Cents per units, alongside docks 
Atlantic ports 


Foreign manganiferous ore, 45- 

55% iron, 10-12% maganese 11.00 to 11.50 
North African low phosphorus 12.50 
Swedish basic, 65% 9.50 to 10.50 
Swedish low phosphorus ............. 12.00 
Spanish and North African 


basic, 50 to 6% (nominal).... 11.50 to 12.00 
Newfoundland foundry, 55%.... 9.00 
Tungsten future, short ton 

WTC, Ey WORE cncvccrsecsicssnnse 14.75 to 15.00 


Chrome ore, 48%, net ton c.i.f. $22.50 


MANGANESE ORE 


Prices, not including duty, are cents per 
unit ; cargo lots. 


Caucasian (52-55 per cent) .... 30 to 32 cents 


Indian (48-50 per cent)........ 29 to 82 cents 
Brazilian (46-48 per cent).... 28 cents 
FLUORSPAR 


85 and 5 per cent grade 
Washed gravel, Kentucky and 


Illinois mines, per net ton .... $18.00 
Washed gravel, import duty 
paid east, tide., gross ton...... 519. 50 to 20.50 


REFRACTORIES 


FIRE CLAY BRICK 
Per 1000 f.o.b. works 


First Quality 






































Pennsylvania to 46.00 
Ohio to 46.00 
Illinois to 46.00 
BRIE |. caphiblrvsnseseusansgutbparadoccsencoreas to 46.00 
Missouri to 46.00 
PIII. Sedinus caeduabsssniscoseshbonie to 46.00 
Georgia and Alabama .... to 45.00 
Second Quality 
Pennsylvania in 35.00 to 38.00 
SEIS si leddcensedidaiabnin ttn thsaorsclhsiecobonsints 35.00 to 88.00 
MEINE. icbidebednihiedhibbsstshdiiaresctsiendaginoss 35.00 to 38.00 
NE a al tshsienictn eitiinials 35.00 to 38.00 
Missouri 35.00 to 38.00 
IID geardinheskcsaiiallish kenileapotenconeiiiniy 35.00 to 38.00 
Georgia and Alabama ................. 30.00 to 35.00 
SILICA BRICK 
Pennsylvania 43.00 
Joliet, Ill., East Chicago, Ind..... 52.00 
Birmingham 50.00 to 61.00 
MAGNESITE BRICK 
Per Net Ton 
Dt OAE RBG iiticaicctnttines 65.00 
MAGNESITE 


Net Ton Chester, Pa., and Baltimore base 
Dead-burned grain magnesite... 





Domes., Chewelah, Wash., base 22.00 
CHROME BRICK 

Net Ton Chester, Pa., and Baltimore base 

9x4%x2% $45.00 
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largest of any like period in the first three 

months of the year, reflecting the desire of 
melters to cover known requirements for second 
Cleveland furnace interests booked 41,- 
000 tons, including 10,000 tons for an Ohio melter; 
Buffalo reports sales of 20,000 tons; New York, 
Sales in the Chicago-Milwaukee ter- 


Giese of pig iron in the past week were the 


quarter. 
14,000 tons. 


of pig iron comprise a fair num- 

ber of individual orders, but the 

total is unimproved over a month 
ago and lacks the volume expected at 
this time. The trend of consumption 
in the past 30 days is slightly down- 
ward. Orders generally represent re- 
quirements for the near future, melt- 
ers being reluctant to buy far ahead. 
Consumption at some of the larger 
foundries such as those of the ma- 
chinery builders is holding well, but 
shipments to smaller users is lighter 
than a month ago, while steelworks 
consumption also is off slightly. Prices 
lacks the test of large tonnage, con- 
tinuing unchanged at $18.50, valley, 
for basic and No. 2 foundry, and $19 
for bessemer and malleable. 


Boston, March 25.—The pig iron 
market is quieter, not more than 2000 
tons being sold in the past week. 
More Buffalo furnaces have advanced 
prices 50 cents a ton. A Massachu- 
setts foundry that has been getting 
prices on 5000 to 6000 tons is ex- 
pected to place an order this week. 


New York, March 25.—Pig iron 
sales totaled more than 14,000 to 15,- 
000 tons in the past week. Prices 
show a firmer tendency. While Buf- 
falo iron may still be obtained at 
$16 to $16.50, base the lower figure 
is becoming scarce except for the 
largest tonnages. Southern iron con- 
tinues around $18.50, delivered, New 
York docks. General Electric Co. is 
inquiring for 2500 tons for several 
eastern plants. More than 7000 tons 
is pending. A recent sale involved 
3000 tons for the Burden Iron Co., 
Troy, N. Y. 


Buffalo, March 25.—Buffalo fur- 
naces sold more than 20,000 tons of 
pig iron in the past week. Most of 
the business was placed in the East. 
Quoting prices close to $16, base, fur- 
nace, on the largest eastern inquiries, 
Buffalo producers succeeded in closing 
many orders for second quarter. 
Some business is pending but the 
crest of the buying movement is be- 
lieved to have passed. The district 
price held at $18.50 during the pur- 
chasing, which was the largest so far 
this year. 

Youngstown, O., March 25.—Buyers 
of pig iron continue to negotiate for 
second quarter tonnages in a desultory 
manner. Books have been opened by 
furnace interests for second quarter 
at unchanged price levels, $18.50, val- 


Petrie iron’ March 25.—Sales 
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Week’s Sales Largest of First Quarter as 
Larger Melters Cover for Second Period— 
Prices Firmer at Buffalo—Others Steady 














facturer. 


firmer than 
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Pig Iron Prices 


Per Gross Ton 





Bessemer, valley furnace ............000 $19.00 
Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh = 20.76 
Basic, valley furnace .... asl 18.50 
FROG; Fete, Cis LUE. ccsccesetwincsicrsens 19.00 
YS UO. | 19.63 to 20.13 
Basic, del., eastern Pa. ......ccccccccssees 18.80 to 19.25 
Basic, Buff. fur. for local del........ 18.00 
Malleable, valley furnace .............0.0+ 19.00 
Malleable, Pitts. dist. fur. .............. 19.50 
*Malleable, del. Pittsburgh ............. 20.138 to 20.63 
Malleable, Cleve. fur. for local del. 19.00 
Malleable, Chicago, furnace ............ 19.50 
Malleable, Buff. fur. for local del. 19.00 
Malleable, del. eastern Pa. ............+ 20.26 to 22.40 
Malleable, Granite City fur. ........ 19.50 
No. 1 foundry, Chicago furnace.... 20.00 
No. 1X, Eastern del., Phila. ........... 21.26 to 21.76 
No. 1X, Buff. fur. for local del........ 20.00 
No. 2 foundry valley furnace ......... 18.50 
No. 2 fdy., Pitts. dist. fur. ............ 19.00 
*No. 2 foundry, del. Pittsburgh.... 19.63 to 20.13 
No. 2 plain Buff. fur. for local del. 18.50 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago furnace 19.50 
No. 2 fdy., Cleve. fur. for local del. 19.00 
No. 2 fdy., Granite City ..........s00 20.00 
ee) ae eS, ee 20.26 to 20.76 
No. 2 plain, Virginia furnace........ 17.75 
No. 2 plain, Buffalo, del. Boston..., 21.41 to 21.91 
No. 2 Brooklyn, Buffalo, all rail.... 20.91 to 21.41 
No. 2, Newark, Buffalo, all rail.... 19.28 to 19.78 
No. 2 Ala., Bir. base, local del........ 14.00 
No. 2 Tenn., Bir. base, local del.... 15.00 
No. 2 Tenn., del. Cincinnati ............ 16.69 to 18.19 
No. 2 Alabama del. Cincinnati........ 16.69 to 18.19 
No. 2, Alabama, del. Cleveland ....... 19.51 to 20.51 
No. 2, Alabama, del. Chicago ........... 19.01 
No. 2 Alabama, del., St. Louis...... 18.42 to 18.92 
No. 2 Ala., Phila., dock dely. ........ 18.25 to 19.25 






. 2 Ala., Balt., dock dely. . .. 18.00 to 19.00 
8.50 


. 2 Ala., N. Y., dock dely. 
20.21 


No. 2 Ala., Boston, dock dely...... 

No. 2X, Brooklyn, Buffalo all rail.. 21.41 to 21.91 
No. 2X, Newark, Buff. all rail........ 19.78 to 20.28 
No. 2X, eastern, del. Phila. ............ 20.76 to 21.26 
No. 2X, Buffalo, fur. for loc. del. 19.00 
No. 2X, Buffalo, del. Boston ............ 21.91 to 22.41 
No. 2X, Virginia furnace ........... ious 18.25 


Gray forge, Pitts. dist. fur. .......... 18.50 
*Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh ......... 19.13 to 19.63 
T.ow phos., standard, valley ............ 27.02 
Low phos., standard, Phila. 24.76 
Low phos., copper bearing fur......... 23.00 to 23.50 
Charcoal, Superior, del., Chicago.... 27.04 

*Freight from Pittsburgh district furnace to 
points in Pittsburgh district 68.00c, 76.00c and 
$1.13 per ton. 


CANADIAN PRICES 





eeeererecees 





No. 1 foundry, del. Toronto ............. $22.60 
No. 1 foundry, del. Montreal ......... 24.00 
No. 2 foundry, del. Toronto ........ 22.10 
No. 2 foundry, del. Montreal 23.50 
Malleable, del. Toronto ............... 22.60 
Malleable, del. Montreal ...... 24.00 
Basic, del. Montreal  ...........ccccsseees 22.50 


Silvery iron, Jackson county, O., furnace in 
per cents: 5—$22; 6—$22 to $23; 7—$23 to 
$24; 8—$24 to $25; 9—$25 to $26: 10—$27 to 
$28; 11—$29 to $30; 12—$31 to $82; 13—$33 
to $34. 

Bessemer ferrosilicon, Jackson county, O., 
furnaces, in per cents: 10—$3C; 11—$82; 12— 
be on 14—$38; 15—$41 16—$43.50; 17 


GULL LULL OLR LR 01 


em 


ritory were the heaviest so far this year, and in- 
cluded one lot of 5000 tons for a Milwaukee manu- 
A moderate size buying movement was 
in progress at Birmingham; Chicago reports dif- 
ferentials waived on Alabama iron. 
furnaces have raised their prices 50 cents a ton 
and the market for eastern delivery appears 
for several months. 


More Buffalo 


ley, for No. 2 foundry and basic, and 
$19 for bessemer and malleable. Ship- 
ments from furnaces continue fairly 
satisfactory. 

Cleveland, March 25.—Sales of pig 
iron by Cleveland furnace interests 
forged ahead again during the past 
week, to a total of 41,000 tons, com- 
pared with 30,000 tons in the week 
preceding. The additional amount was 
made up largely by one order for 
10,000 tons of various grades booked 
by a Cleveland producer for an Ohio 
melter, the largest individual contract 
in some weeks. An Akron consumer 
purchased 500 tons from a Cleveland 
furnace interest. Various other lots 
for delivery in second quarter for 
melters in Ohio, Indiana and Michigan 
ranged up to 2500 tons. Shipments 
during March have been ahead of 
the comparable days in February for 
some important producers, and slightly 
below for others. Some substantial 
contracts for second quarter have been 
closed quietly, though the buying 
movement for that period has been 
below normal. Truck and _ tractor 
manufacturers have increased opera- 
tions and larger shipments are going 
to them. Purchase of the Corrigan, 
McKinney Steel Co. by the Cleveland- 
Cliffs Iron Co., pig iron sales agents 
for the Otis Steel Co., it is believed 
will promote a stronger pig iron mar- 
ket in this district. Less disposition 
to shade $18.50, base, Cleveland, for 
outside delivery is noted, and the price 
for local delivery remains $19, base, 
furnace. Lake furnace prices in 
northern Indiana and Michigan remain 
$19.50 to $20, base. 


Detroit, March 25.—Pig iron sellers 
note a slight increase in instructions 
for April shipments. This is largely 
due to a moderate improvement in 
the automotive _ situation. March 
shipments on a daily basis were about 
equal to those of February. For mal- 
leable and No. 2 foundry iron the 
market is $19.50, Detroit furnace. 

Cincinnati, March 25.—Only small 
lots are represented in the total of 
3500 tons of pig iron sold in this 
district last week. Sales this month 
have failed to hold to the level estab- 
lished in February. Prices are un- 
changed with southern firm at $13, 
base, Birmingham. An Ohio melter 
is inquiring for 1000 tons of northern 
iron. 


Chicago, March 25.—A Milwaukee 
manufacturer has closed for about 
(Coneluded on Page 99) 
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Coke 


Consumers Closing for Second 
Quarter—Few 
tracting Ahead—Prices Steady 











Furnaces Con- 


Oar for coke for delivery in the second quarter are 


, being closed. 


The price prevailing for Connellsville furnace 


fuel is $2.75, though spot tonmages continue to be sold at 


$2.65. 
a week ago. 


Furnaces are buying sparingly, but the total is heavier than 
An easier trend is reported in the eastern market. 


Shipments to foundries have dropped slightly. 


Pittsburgh, March 25.—The market 
for behive coke is more active in 
negotiations for contracts to start 
April 1. The rate of shipments is 
unchanged and spot buying is only 
slightly heavier than a week ago. 
Most contracting is being done with 
consumers other than blast furnace 
interests, although the latter are 
placing some tonnages. The price is 
holding around $2.75 for furnace fuel 
for second quarter. Spot buying of 
furnace coke is limited to occasional 
carloads but the aggregate is moder- 
ately heavier. The spot price is 
steady at $2.60, minimum. Foundry 
coke demand is light, with shipments 
off slightly. Heating coke is dull. 

Production of edke in the Connells- 
ville region for the week ended March 
15 was 30,000 tons, compared with 
29,830 tons a week ago, and 81,450 
tons in the same period a year ago, 
according to the Connellsville Courier. 

Boston, March 25.—Exceptionally 
cold weather has stimulated demand 
for domestic coke. No change _ is 
noted in the market for foundry coke. 


New York, March 25.—Weakness 
continues in furnace coke, with shad- 
ing under the general range of $2.50 
to $2.75, Connellsville. Beehive found- 
ry coke is in moderate demand, with 
prices at $3.50 to $3.75, Connellsville, 
and $4.85, Latrobe, Pa. By-product 
coke is holding at $9 to $9.40, de- 
livered, Newark, N. J.; $11, New Eng- 
land, and $9, Philadelphia. 

Cincinnati, March 25.—Specifications 
for by-product foundry coke are 
lighter. Effective April 1 prices of 
domestie grades will be reduced some- 
what more than the seasonal custom. 
New wholesale quotations for delivery. 
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Coke Prices 


Prices Per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 























Connellsville furnace ......cccccrerserees 60 
Connellsville foundry .... 8.50 to 4.85 
New River foundry ........ 6.00 
Wise county foundry ..... ww. 426 to 6.00 
Wise county furnace ......cccnnu 8.50to 4.26 
By-Product Foundry 
Newark, N. J., del. .....cccrccsrersereesere . $9.00 to 9.40 
Chicago ovens 8.00 
New England, del pestonsteenasiiationsion 11.00 
St. Louis, del. 9.00 
Birmingham, OVENS ......0-.ccoccseeesereeses 5.00 
Indianapolis del. 8.25 
Ashland, Ky., ov., Connell. basis.. 6.50 
Portsmouth, O., ov., Connell. basis 6.50 
Buffalo ovens 8.75 
Detroit ovens 9.00 
Philadelphia, del. 9.00 
Angus uraeeeverenoernenmneenanenpnanne crane yan eanaveg een Utsacentenan a QenUeAgena eget aes ALES et 
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in Cincinnati are: Egg or furnace 
$5.50, down $1; nut $5, down 50 cents. 
Foundry grades remain unchanged. 

St. Louis, March 25.—By-product 
coke interests report demand for 
metallurgical grades holding up rea- 
sonably well. Shipments since March 
1 have been at about the same daily 
rate as in February, though below 
the corresponding period a year ago. 
Prices are unchanged. 

Birmingham, Ala., March 25.—Coke 
production is picking up and_ ship- 
ments have improved. Iron and steel 
producers are selling little of their 
output. The price of by-product 
foundry coke in this state has been 
unchanged for nearly two years at 
$5, base, Birmingham. 





Ferroalloys 





Specifications Below February 
Rate—Prices Steady 


New York, March 25.—Spiegeleisen 
is steady at $34, furnace, in carload 
lots, with differentials applying on 
larger quantities. This is for domes- 
tic material of 19 to 21 per cent. 
Sellers look for March specifications 
to be comparable with those of Feb- 
ruary, indicating a siight decline in 
the daily rate. Dersiauitehases speci- 
fications also will be lighter this 
month on the daily basis. Prices are 
$99, duty paid, tidewater, to users of 
carloads to 500 tons annually with 
differentials on larger quantities. 

Special ferroalloys are moving in a 
fair way, chrome continuing to lead 
the list. Tungsten is slow. Spot seems 
to be nominally around $15 and fu- 
tures 25 cents or so less. Scheelite 
is unchanged at $16.50. 


Pittsburgh, March 25.—Ferroalloy 
shipments against contracts are fair- 
ly steady but reflect the moderate 
ecline in iron and steel operations 
since a month ago. Prices of fer- 
romanganese and _ spiegeleisen are 
steady at $103.79, delivered, and $34, 
furnace, respectively, for small lots, 
although little business is going in 
the spot market. Demand for special 
ferroalloys is light, with a few ex- 
ceptions. Ferrochrome remains fairly 
active but ferrotungsten is dull. Prices 
on special ferroalloys are steady. 


Daily 


Youngstown, O., where many blast 
furnaces now are in production, saw 
the construction of its first furnace 
in 1835. 








Bolts, Nuts, Rivets 





Orders and Specifications Better than 
Those of February 


NUT AND BOLT PRICES, PAGE 84 


Pittsburgh, March 25.—Specifications 
for bolts, nuts and rivets are slightly 
less active but show an increase com- 
pared with February. March ton- 
nage to date compares favorably with 
the corresponding February period al- 
though the improvement usually noted 
at this time is lacking. Most second 
quarter contracts have been received, 
with prices steady at 60 to 70 off for 
bolts and nuts and 3.10c, Pittsburgh, 
for large rivets. Operations hold at 
about 60 per cent. 


New York, March 25.—Bolt and 
nut contracts are being renewed for 
second quarter at 60 to 70 per cent 
off list, and rivets at 3.10c, Pittsburgh. 
Specifications are coming through 
slowly. Eastern plants are operating at 
about 60 per cent. 

Chicago, March 25.—Second quarter 
contracting for nuts, bolts and rivets, 
is nearly completed at first quarter 
prices. Most larger implement and 
tractor buyers are specifying steadily, 
although a few tractor companies have 
let down slightly. March orders for 
bolts, nuts and rivets are expected to 
be slightly under last year and below 
February, this year. 

Cleveland, March 25.—Orders for 
nuts, bolts and rivets are small and 
cover immediate requirements. Con- 
tracting for second quarter is about 
complete but specifications have not 
started to come in. Operations aver- 
age about 60 per cent. Some automo- 
tive tonnage appeared during — the 
past week but was far from the 
quantity expected. 

Philadelphia, March 25.—Second 
quarter contracts for nuts, bolts and 
rivets are being entered at unchanged 
prices. Demand is somewhat better 
than the recent average. 
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PUTT 


Ferroalloy Prices 


(In dollars, except Ferrochrome) 


*Ferromanganese, 78 to 82 per cent 





tidewater, duty paid .............0... $99.00 
*Ferromanganese del. Pittsburgh... 103.79 
Spiegeleisen, 19 to 21 per cent, do- 

mestic furnace spott oc... 34.00 
*Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, freight 

Allowed, carloads .......c.ccccserecsesescees 83.50 

D0, 1e8s CATIOR .....ccccccccccccsosseressee 88.50 

Do, 75 per cent. 13.00 to 15.00 
Ferrochrome, 66-70 chromium, 4-6 

carbon, cts. per Ib., con., del........ 11.00 

Do, for spot delivery .....ccsccos 11.50 
Ferrotungsten, stand., Ib. cont........ 1.40 to 1.45 
Ferrovanadium, 30-40 per cent, per 

Ib., contained, on analysis .......... - 8.15 to 8.65 
Ferro-carbon-titanium carload pro- 

ducers’ plants, net ton... 160.00 

Do, one ton to carload .....cccesee 170.00 
Ferrophosphorus, per ton, carload 

17 to 19 per cent, Rockdale, 

Tenn., basis (18 per cent)........ 91.00 
Ferrophosphorus, electrolytic, per 

ton carload, 23-25% f.o.b. An- 

niston, Ala. (24 per cent)........00 122.50 


enlontionts- Differentials apply to large quan- 
es. 


*To users of carloads to 600 tons annually. 
Differentials apply to users of larger quantities, 
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Scrap 





Downward Tendency Continues 
as Large Supply Offers—Melt Is 
Fairly Good—Prices Are Weak 








TEELWORKS are consuming heavy steel scrap in large volume 
but other grades are not in demand and the entire list is weak, 


with declines in many items. 


Offerings are large and some 


distress tonnage has appeared, but has been absorbed. Fewer em- 
bargoes are in force though some restrictions continue in effect. 


Chicago, March 25.—Despite steady 
consumer bookings of iron and steel 
scrap. a general softening tendency 
prevails. Heavy melting steel has 
declined 25 cents to $13 to $13.50 and 


this is being reflected sympathetically 
in several other open-hearth and cast 
grades. Rolling mill scrap continues 
in moderately heavy demand and 
prices are holding fairly well. Cast 








borings are weak at $9.50 to $10, 
with the leading consumers now out 
of the market. Some distress scrap 
appears but is quickly absorbed. Steel- 
works shipments are not being re- 
stricted as operations are heavy. Re- 
cent easier prices have not affected 
materially the movement into this 
market of scrap from tributary points. 

Boston, March 25.—Pennsylvania 
mills display little initiative in taking 
scrap from this section and there is 
no sign of any immediate improve- 
ment. There will be one export ship- 
ment of some 2000 tons to Japan 
from this port this week. The main 
price trend remains downward, the 
only advances resulting from some 
limited buying by brokers for speci- 
fic reasons. 

New York, March 25.—Scrap dealers 














Buffalo, No. 1........ 14.00 to 15.25 bloom crops ...... 18.50 to 19.00 ES SE eae 


St. Louis, No. 1 sel. 13.00t0 13.25 Chicago 


Iron and Steel Scrap 


Corrected to Tuesday noon. Gross tons delivered to consumers, except 





ANGLE BARS—STEEL CAST IRON BORINGS Chicago, iron ....... 14.50 to 15.00 

Steel Works Scrap Chicago evvevsnnsneene 15.50 tO 16.00 Birmingham, chem. 12.00 to 13.00 Chi., rolled steel... 17.50 to 18.00 
HEAVY MELTING STEEL St. Louis 13.50 to 14.00 Birmingham, plain 7.00to 8.00 Cincinnati se. 12.00 to 12.50 
Birmingham ........ 10.50 to 13.00 LOW PHOSPHORUS Boston, chem. ........ 9.00 to 9.25 N. Y., iron, deal... 10.50 to 11.00 
Boston, dealers .... 10.00to10.25 Buffalo, billets and Boston, dealers .... 6.00to 6.60 Pittsburgh, iron... 14.50 to 15.00 
11.00 to 11.50 Pittsburgh, steel... 20.50 to 21.00 


Buffalo, No. 2... 12.25 to 12.50 Cleve. billet and Chicago ee 1 
CHICAGO ......00ecceeeree0s 13.00 to 13.50 bloom crops ........ 17.50 to 18.00 Cincinnati, deal...... 9.00 to 9.50 St. Louis, steel .... 16.00 to 16.50 
Cincinnati, deal. .. 12.00to 12.50 Eastern Pa. .......... 20.00 to 21.00 Cleveland  ...c.ss. 10.25 to 10.75 
Cleveland, No. 1.... 13.50 to 14.00 Pitts. billet and Detroit, dealers .... 8.25 to 8.75 NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 
Cleveland, No. 2.... 12.75 to 13.25 bloom crops ........ 22.00 to 22.50 Eastern Pa. .......... 11.00 to 11.50 Birmingham, cup.. 10.00 to 11.00 
Detroit, No. 1 deal. 11.75 to 12.25 Pitts. sheet bar Eastern Pa., chem. 14.00 | eran 14.00 to 15.00 
Detroit, No. 2 deal. 10.00 to 10.50 GID acrdcssecicovicosers 21.00 to 21.50 New York, deal...... 7.00 to 7.50 Boston, textile ...... 13.00 to 13.50 
East Pa., del. mill 14.50 FROGS, SWITCHES, GUARDS Pittsburgh .............. 11.00 to 11.50 Chicago, mach. ...... 15.70 to 16.25 
N. Y. deal R. R... 10.50) Chicago cecsecssecssssee 14.00 to 14.50 St. Louis ...........0 9.50 to 9.75 Chicago, railroad.. 14.60 to 15.10 
v ns ag Fg “i Ms oo a +4 A, Kettle orcsssosinsense 13.50 to 13.75 PIPE AND FLUES bo a Rae 9 13.15 to 18.70 
ittsburgh, No. 1.. cl 2 incinnati, mach. 
SHOVELING STEEL Cincinnati, deal...... 9.00 to 9.50 cupolas, gross .... 18.25 to 18.75 


seebonnonceseneoe 13.00 to 13.50 PaATLROAD GRATE BARS Cleveland, cupola. 14.75 to 15.25 





9.50 to 10.00 St. Louis, iron .... 13.75 to 14.25 


Prices 


where otherwise stated. 





Federal, Ill. .......+ 12.50 to 12.75 Cleveland 11.25 to 11.75 
Granite City, Ill... 11.50 t012.00 st" rouis Sepintses.. Seiilieics 11.00 to 11.50 Detroit, net deal... 10.50 to 11.00 
Valleys, No. 1...... 16.00 to 16.50 : Chicago, net .......... 11.50 to 12.00 East Pa. cupola.... 15.50 to 16.00 

COMPRESSED SHEETS Iron Mill Scrap Cincinnati sees 9.50 to 10.00 Ag % ~~ ee. 10.85 

e * ° a 
Buffalo (dealers)... 9 ro aN RAILROAD WROUGHT Son tek deal...... 1.75 to — foundries ............ 15.00 
Chicago ... ” 12.50 to 18.00 Birmingham ........... 10.00to 11.00 gy youis |.............. 11.50 to 12.00 Pittsburgh, cupola 14.50 to 15.50 
Cleveland -50 to 15. Boston, dealers .... 10.00 t0.11.00 9 7 “2 “ersssensvsseere San Fran., del. .... 13.50 to 14.00 
Detroit, dealers .... 11.25 to 11.75 0 FORGE FLASHINGS 
3 to ta 50 Buffalo, No. 1 .....« 11.50 to 12.0 Seattle ...csccssesssve 14.50 to 14.75 
BFS. Rew met... ny thedt ge Buffalo, No. 2 ........ 14.00 to 14.50 Boston, dealers .... 8.50to 9.00 St. L. No. 1 mach. 14.50 to 15.00 
P th 5.50 to $99 Chicawo, No. Lew. 18.50 to 14.00 Buffalo wwweenrnmenen 12.50 to 12.75 St. Louis, No. 1... 13.50 to 14.00 
Valleys .asesveseeseseeeneee 15.50 to 16. Chicago, No. 2 .... 13.00 to 13.50 Cleve. over 10 in. 11.25 to 11.75 
BUNDLED SHEETS Cincinnati, No. 2.. 12.00 to 12.50 Detroit ..........cce 10.75 to 11.25 HEAVY CAST 

a 9.50to 10.00 Eastern Pa. ........ 15.00 to 15.50 FORGE SCRAP er 10.50 to 11.00 









” 40.75 to 11.25 Pittsburgh, No. 2.. 16.50 to 17.00 














10.25 t0 10.75 N. Y., No. 1 deal.. 11.75 to 12.00 Boston, dealers .... 8.50to 9.00 Boston, mach. cast. 14.50 to 15.25 
ChICATO enessseseseseerer 17.50 to 18.00 Buffalo, breakable.. 10.50 to 11.00 





Cleve sas 
Bestere: Fs. rating ee Lake ie seins Eastern Fo. 18.50 to 14.00 Cleve., breakable. 10.75 to 11.25 
se. Loub 9.00 to 9.50 SPECIFICATION PIPE ARCH BARS AND TRANSOMS pst ae 12.50 to 18.00 
SHEET CLIPPINGS LOOSE axae bey 4 Chicago, Sn 10.98 t a8 Detroit, break. ¢ deal 8.50 to 9.00 
Geen ihete 3.50 en 56 I peg eel W ' New York, desi, 9.78 to 10:80 
neinnati ...... | 5 ¥ . 
Detroit, desiers = 850 to 9.0 NG 4012.75 Lron, Steel Works Scrap Pittsburgh’... , 12.50 to 18.00 
| oo Sees 9.00 to 9.50 I 11.50 to 12.00 AXLE TURNINGS MALLEABLE 
STEEL RAILS SHORT = Rage deal.. _ - > oe Boston, deal. .....0.. O78 to BY rd Boston, railroad .... 16.50 to 17.00 
Birmingham ........... 11.00 to 12.00 ice Ronee . Buffalo .........0vessessss 18.50 to POMBO soinspicaiomenses ~ 17.00 to 17.50 
Song dealers ve 9.00 to 10.80 tie gg oe racena 9.75 to 10.25 Chicago steelworks 10.75 to11.25 Chicago, agri. ...... 14.75 to 15.25 
Buffalo vcccccesseveseveee 18.00 to 18.50 , 10.75 to 11.25 Cleveland... 12.00 to 12.50 Chicago, railroad... 16.50 to 17.00 
Chicago (3 feet)... 16.75 to 17.25 oa oe cases ae Siete thao Eastern Pa, .....0.000 13.50 Cinn., R. R. deal... 15.25 to 15.75 
Chicago (2 ft.).... 17.75 to 18.25 i nag tang ang 1 15:00 aa 18.50 Pittsburgh _ .......... 14.00 to 14.50 Cinn., agri., deal... 14.25 to 14.75 
Cincinnati, deal.... 17.75 to 18.25 MA CHINE SH oP TURNIN. GS pS A ea 10.00 to 10.50 Cleveland, rail ...... 17.50 to 18.00 
Detroit, dealers .... 16.00 to 16.50 Birmingham 7.00 to 8.00 STEEL CAR AXLES Detroit auto deal.. 14.75 to 15.25 
ae neg B gree Boston, dealers .... 6.00 to 6.25 Birmingham ........ 14.00 to 15.00 St. Louis, rail ........ 14.75 to 15.25 
hearth, BIDS piccccasicacauand 9.25 to 9.75 Boston, ship point 16.50 to 17.00 : 
oe agers ihesabaecae 20.50t021.00 Chicago cebie nae. Bellele 17.50t018.00 Miscellaneous Scrap 
St. Louis ......ccccccc00 17.00 to 17.50 Sa : Chicago 17.90 to 18.50 
STOVE PLATE Eastern Pa. Sbaesieas 20.00 to 21.00 og FOR npceicsa 
ittsburg 0.50 to 21.00 5 feet and over 
ee ae rr 00 to 11,60 St. Louis 19.00 to 19.50 Birmingham .......... 13.00 to 14.00 
ID co settesenennas 12.50 to 12.75 SHAFTING Boston ..... vw 10.75 to 11.00 
Chicago, net oo... 11.00 to 11.50 Boston, ship point 13.85 to14.50 Buffalo . 14.00 to 14.50 
Cinn., deal. net..... 8.75 to 9.25 CHICAGO veccccsccsessssene 16.25 to 16.80 Chicago .... ue 15.00 to 15.60 
Detroit, net, deal.... 9.00 to 9.50 eys 11. Eastern Pa. ........... 19.00° Eastern Pa. ............ 15.00 
aa * 11:00t0 11.50 MIXED BORINGS, TURNINGS New York, deal. ... 14.00to14.50 New York ............. 10.50 to 11.00 
N. ¥. deal., mill.. 7.75 to 8.25 PR nas ‘ se a pan Oi Te ncccoue 18.00 to 18.50 St. Louis ccccssessesves 14.00 to 14.50 
t. WON adeiscisisises -00 to 11.50 n, dealers ...... . 5 
I Sectiithiemns ~ 11.00t011.60 Iron Foundry Scrap LOCOMOTIVE TIRES 
COUPLERS, SPRINGS Cincinnati, deal... 9.00to 9.50 Chicago, cut. .......... 17.50 to 18.00 
Buffalo Spithasiieeth 18.25 to 18.75 Cleveland . .............. 10.25 to 10.75 “sti asap en St. Louis, No. 1... 14.00 to 14.50 
AZO  eeccceserssersrees . . Detroit, dealers .... 8.25 to 8.75 Birmingham, iron.. 10.00 to 11.00 
Eastern Pa. .......... 19.50 to 20.00 Eastern Pa. .......... 11.00 Boston, iron. ......... 14.00 to 14.50 LOW PHOS. PUNCHINGS 
Pittsburgh ............ 20.50 to 21.00 New York, deal...... 6.50 Buffalo, iron .......... 18.25 10.18.75 Chicago ........csseerseee 15.00 to 15.50 
Oe UE Gace 14.00 to 14.50 Pittsburgh .............. 11.00 to 11.50 Buffalo, steel ........ 18.00 to 18.50 Pittsburgh  ......:.... 18.50 to 19.60 
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Canadian Scrap 


Dealers Buying Prices 


MONTREAL 
Per Gross Ton 


have reduced No. 1 railroad steel 50 
cents a ton, to $10.50, New York, and 
mixed borings and turnings to $6.50, 
New York, this latter price being 
applied against shipments for Swede- 
land, Pa. Skeleton steel also is off 
50 cents a ton, holding at $6.25, New 
York. Turnings are $7, New York, 
against a previous spread of $7 to 
$7.50, New York, this price applying 
to shipments for Phoenixville, Pa. 
Fresh consuming demand generally is 
dull, with a leading Harrisburg, Pa., 
consumer holding up shipments on 
several grades, and a Conshohocken, 
Pa., mill suspending shipments on No. 
2 steel 


Buffalo, March 25.—Additional sales 
of No. 1 heavy melting steel are re- 
ported here. Consumers of selected 
material are said to have purchased 
at $15.25, a drop of 25 cents from the 
last contract price, while users of 
ordinary No. 1 and No. 2 paid $14 and 
$12.50 respectively, according to these 
reports. 

Cleveland, March 25.—Activity in 
iron and steel scrap has dwindled 
further. One steelworks has cut off 
shipments entirely, a second is taking 
but a few cars a week, while the 
third is taking melting steel in fair 
volume. Prices are  sentimentally 
weaker, although generally unchanged 
from last week. No consumer sales 
of importance have been made for 
several weeks. Brokers are buying 
little and are unwilling to book con- 
tracts at present prices. 


Detroit, March 25.—Reduced offer- 
ings of iron and steel scrap are an 
offset to smaller demand from the 
Youngstown and Pittsburgh districts, 
and prices are largely unchanged al- 
though still weak. Heavy breakable 
east has been marked down 25 cents, 
to $8.50 to $9. No. 1 heavy melting 
steel continues unchanged at $11.75 
to $12.25 and bundles at $11.25 to 
$11.75. Those automotive scrap lists 
which have developed so far for April 
indicate a shrinkage from the amount 
available in March. The decline in 
demand from the Youngstown district 
is more pronounced than that from 
Pittsburgh. Practically no scrap has 
been accumulated thus far for water 
shipment. 


Cincinnati, March 25.—Iron and steel 
scrap is moving fairly well on orders, 
with no embargoes, but the market 
is weak and spotty. Quotations remain 
nominally unchanged. 

St. Louis, March 25.—Iron and steel 
scrap prices receded further under 
augmented offerings and in sympathy 
with declines in Chicago and points 
east. The recent fine weather has 
resulted in a heavier movement from 
country shipping points and larger 
deliveries by railroads. The melt 
holds up well, and has increased mod- 
erately during the past ten days, but 
many industries are well supplied, and 
are taking advantage of the increased 
supplies available to bear down on 
prices. 

Birmingham, Ala., March 25.—The 
market for iron and steel scrap is 
slow, prices low and no indication of 
~ wit improvement. Prices are tenta- 

ve. 


Toronto, Ont., March 25.—While 
there is nothing sensational in the 
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Iron axles $19.00 
Steel axles 17.00 
Car wheels 14.50 
Stove plate 12.00 
I MIO | scincndiinnsniainlibainoemiavenvisens 6.00 
SEITE ‘sn. sconsdcarndigttbosbucsbibaghighienceniseuines 6.50 
Heavy melting steel ..............cceeeeeees 8.00 
TORONTO 
SU IONE iiiisvan pssicnavscieueiaionicaatendensesnaed 14.00 
RR EO ES 16.00 
Heavy melting steel 9.00 
RIOD <cncsininsitinncabenadenese 7.00 
No. 1 mach. cast (net 15.00 
| ern Seeyan eee 11.50 


iron and steel scrap market, weekly 
sales are well up to average. Mills 
are buying little, but foundries are 
coming into the market at regular 
intervals and the demand for iron 
scrap is steadily increasing. 

Philadelphia, March 25.—Two con- 
sumers in this district have bought 
substantial tonnages of No. 1 heavy 
melting stce! sat $14.50, delivered, a 
reduction of 50 cents. A fair volume 
of buying in other grades is also at 
reduced prices. 

Pittsburgh, March 25.—Iron and 
steel scrap is dull, with an easier 
tone from lack of buying. Heavy 
melting steel is unchanged on the basis 
of last sales but nominal at $16.25. 
Mill buying is light and no tonnage 
buying of heavy melting steel is 
noted. Blast furnace grades are 
quiet. Railroad specialties are slight- 
ly easier. The Pennsylvania railroad 
is offering 50,000 net tons of scrap, 
including 9000 tons of heavy melting 
steel and 4300 tons of rails. 





Semifinished Steel 





Prices Reaffirmed for Second Quar- 
ter—New Business Light 


SEMIFINISHED STEEL PRICES, PAGE 84 


Pittsburgh, March 25.—Shipments 
of all grades of semifinished steel 
show little change over the past 
several weeks although sheet mills 
are taking slightly more material than 
a month ago. New business continues 
dull and second quarter contracting is 
light. No price changes for that 
period are indicated in what little 
business is going, with $33 generally 
the market for rerolling billets, sheet 
bars and slabs. Forging billets are 
$38. Wire rod demand is steady 
with the market firm at $38. Skelp 
continues dull. 


Philadelphia, March 25.—Rerolling 
billets for second quarter are being 
booked at $33, base, Pittsburgh, and 
forging quality at $38. Second quar- 
ter wire rod contracts are being closed 
at $38, base, Pittsburgh. 

Youngstown, O., March 25.—Ship- 
ments of sheet bars and slabs have 
been increased by the expansion in 
sheet mill operations in this district. 


Billets, sheet bars and slabs are bring- 
ing $33, Pittsburgh and Youngstown, 
in sales now being made for imme- 
diate delivery. 


Cleveland, March 25.—The leading 
merchant producer of sheet bars, bil- 
lets and slabs has renewed prices for 
second quarter on the present basis 
of $33, Cleveland and Youngstown. 
This company is operating 11 of its 14 
open hearths. Two of its open hearths 
have been increased in capacity from 
110 tons to 200 tons, and the other 12 
enlarged from 110 tons each to 135 
tons. Its present output is on the 
same basis as 100 per cent operations 
with the smaller furnaces. Blooming 
mill capacity is to be enlarged. 


Chicago, March 25.—Shipments of 
semifinished steel are less deferred 
than 30 days ago. Second quarter 
contracting has been completed on 
the basis of $35, Chicago, for sheet 
bars, and commercial or _ rerolling 
billets, 4 x 4-inch base. Wire rods 
are quoted at $39, Chicago, or $38, 
Pittsburgh-Cleveland. 


| Operating Rates | 


Cleveland and Buffalo Rate Up— 
Other Districts Holding 


Cleveland—Steelmaking this week 
will be at 76 per cent, a rise of eight 
points over last week. Twenty-six 
of the district’s 34 open hearths are 
producing, the leading interest hav- 
ing 11 of 14 going. In the latter 
case this is virtually former capacity 
as re agg construction, recently 
completed, has enlarged present fur- 
naces. The same interest has all four 
of its stacks blowing. 


Youngstown, O.—Rate remains un- 
changed at about 65 per cent, despite 
a five-point reduction by Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co. Independents’ steel- 
making is confined to 27 of 51 open 
hearths, and bessemer output at 70. 
Corporation steel production is un- 
changed between 65 and 70. Sheet 
mills are higher with 85 of 120 in- 
dependents operating. Strip mills are 
higher at 65, tin plate is close to 80 
and bars are at 65. Pipe is still low 
and not over 55. 

Chicago—Ingot capacity is at 90 to 
95 per cent, unchanged for the past 
four weeks. Plate mills now are 
slightly above 85 per cent and sheet 
mill operations are up a few points to 
80 to 85 per cent. Twenty-six of the 
36 steelworks blast furnaces are 
blowing. 

Pittsburgh—Ingot production is un- 
changed at 75 per cent although 
schedules of finishing mills in most 
cases are higher this week. Sheet 
output is up slightly at 75 per cent, 
with tin plate production also heavier 
at 85 per cent. Strip schedules have 
been advanced to 50 to 60 per cent. 

Buffalo—Steelworks operations show 
a gain this week, advancing from 71 
per cent to 74. Better unfilled ton- 
nage in many departments is respon- 
sible for the gain, which works op- 
erators believe will be maintained or 
improved in May. Several finishing 
mills formerly on single turn are now 
on a two-shift schedule. 
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Demand Steady but Light—Im- 





+ 


plement and Reinforcing Busi- 
ness Aids Volume of Orders 


situation holds many elements of strength. 


Second quarter 


i - change is seen in demand for soft steel bars, though the 


contracts are not being sought and most buying is for im- 
mediate needs. At Chicago the past week has averaged with earlier 


periods. At Pittsburgh improvement is slight. 


Improved demand 


for reinforcing bars aids in balancing automotive dullness. 


BAR PRICES, PAGE 83 


Chicago, March 25.—Bar mill spe- 
cifications, while making no _ appre- 
ciable gains, are holding their own, 
and sales average with recent weeks. 
Occasional second quarter tonnage is 
being booked, although many buyers 
tend to order out material as needed 
rather than to buy for a 3-month 
period. Implement and tractor orders 
are a feature. Tractor requirements 
in alloy steel are growing, and west- 
ern forgers find tractor tonnage tak- 
ing up some of the slack resulting 
from light automotive schedules. The 
second quarter price is _ indefinite, 
sales being in a range of 1.90c to 
2.00c, Chicago, for bars, plates and 
shapes. An _ independent producer 
names 1.95c, Chicago, as a minimum 
base quotation for second quarter. 


Buffalo, March 25.—Demand for bars 
has improved with some principal 
producers now operating bar mills on 
double turn. Backlogs are at the peak 
of the year, sellers of bars report. 


Pittsburgh, March 25.—Steel bar 
prices show no strengthening on sec- 
ond quarter tonnage, the market gen- 
erally continuing at prices prevailing 
during first quarter. The market cur- 
rently is 1.80c to 1.85c, with 1.90c 
finding little application. Specifications 
are steady but substantial improve- 
ment over the rate a month ago is 
lacking. Demand from cold bar finish- 
ers is restricted by light activity in 
automotive requirements. Steady de- 
mand for reinforcing bars helps to 
support bar mill operations. 

Cleveland, March 25.—Demand for 
soft steel bars continues to increase 
moderately. The automotive interest 
at Toledo is specifying better. In- 
creased Ford orders are also reflected 
here. Sellers look for fair improve- 
ment next month but nothing like 
the usual spring upturn. Cleveland 
mills quote 1.80¢ to 1.85c, base, Cleve- 
land, and outside mills 1.85c, Pitts- 
burgh. In isolated cases outside mills 
are reported to have offered 1.80c, 
Cleveland, in nearby territory. 

Detroit, March 25.—Specifications 
for all classes of steel bars continue 
to broaden moderately. It is_indi- 
eated that March shipments will be 
bettered in April by a fair degree. 
As Ford Motor Co. mills become 
booked an increasing proportion of 
Ford business is_ placed outside. 
Chrysler Corp. evidences a consider- 
able increase in bar demand for April 
shipment. Cleveland mills quote 1.80c 
to 1.85¢, Cleveland. Most Pittsburgh 


and other district mills are asking 
on the basis of 1.85c, Pittsburgh. Al- 
loy steel bars are 2.65c, mill. 

Philadelphia, March 25.—Steel bar 
contracts for a portion of second 
quarter requirements have been closed. 
Current market is 1.80c to 1.85c, base, 
Pittsburgh. Steel bar specifications 
were somewhat improved last week 
over conditions in February. 

New York, March 25.—Steel bar 
demand is moderate with the price 
1.85¢, base, Pittsburgh. Deliveries are 
in two to three weeks. 





February Exports Drop; 
Imports Increase 


Washington, March 25.—Prelimi- 
nary statistics covering foreign trade 
of United States in iron and steel prod- 
ucts show the quantity of these prod- 
ucts exported to foreign markets dur- 
ing February dropped to 197,426 tons 
from 225,090 tons in January. Prin- 
cipal product was scrap, 42,195 tons, 
with shipments of tin plate 23,497 
tons, plain structural shapes 15,265 
tons, and of fabricated structural 
shapes 11,146 tons. Exports to Can- 
ada during February totaled 77,056 
tons, an increase over January, while 
those to Japan 40,414 tons, were 
slightly greater. 

Import trade rose to 43,351 tons 
in February from 42,314 tons in Jan- 
uary. Principal products received 
were structural shapes, 12,402 tons; 
pig iron, 8900 tons; and ferroman- 
ganese, 5135 tons. Belgium supplied 
the principal tonnage of month—9542 
tons—although 9200 tons received 
from Germany was a close second. 


Cooper Spring Service Co., De- 
troit, has changed its name to Cooper 
Spring & Parts Corp. 


iota 





Plates 





ee 


Market Shows a Little More Ac- 
tivity—Middle Western Mills Ac- 
cumulating Larger Backlogs 





LATE mill backlogs in the Middle West are increasing. Chi- 
cago district mills are shipping on an order for 60,000 to 70,- 
000 tons for a 300-mile Kansas-Nebraska gas line. New orders 


for refinery work total 3000 tons. 
A Grand Trunk railroad car ferry 


Plate prices are steady. 


a vessel requiring 2500 tons. 
will take 4000 tons. 


An eastern shipyard has booked 


PLATE PRICES, PAGE 83 


Chicago, March 25.—Plate mill back- 
logs are making the only substantial 
increase of any of the heavy finished 
steel lines. At least one producer is 
shipping against a plate order of about 
60,000 to 70,000 tons for a 24-inch gas 
pipe line, covering 300 miles, for the 
Moody-Seagraves Co., between Stevens 
county, Kans., and Omaha, Neb., which 
was awarded to the Milwaukee welded 
pipe line fabricator. The 200,000 to 
250,000-ton Texas-Chicago line  re- 
mains pending. Tank plate orders 
for refinery work in the Southwest 
totaled about 3000 tons. Inquiry for 
tank steel in the Southwest oil country 
remains at about 30,000 tons. Plate 
mill deliveries have tightened and a 
minimum of three weeks, including 
sheared and universal plates, now is 
named. An_ independent producer 
quotes 1.95c, base, for second quarter. 

Pittsburgh, March 25.—Plate busi- 
ness is holding fairly well, although 
there is no improvement over Febru- 
ary specifications. Bids on 50 barges 
for the Standard Unit Navigation Co. 
closed last week but specifications 
have been revised and new bids will 


be asked. This equipment will require 
5000 tons of steel. River boat awards 
include 360 tons. Prices are unchanged 
at 1.80c to 1.85c, Pittsburgh. 

New York, March 25.—Plate de- 
mand continues irregular, with prices 
unchanged at 1.90c to 1.95c, Coates- 
ville. Deliveries range from a week 
to ten days. Ship awards include a 
vessel for the Peninsular & Occidental 
Steamship Co., placed with the New- 
port News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock 
Co. Approximately 2500 tons of plates 
are required. The Texas Co. has 
closed on a tonnage for stills with a 
middle western manufacturer and is 
inquiring for approximately 2500 tons 
of tank work for the Southwest. The 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey is 
inquiring for 500 tons of plates for 
export. Five railroads in this district 
will open bids on second quarter re- 
quirements in the next week to ten 
days. 

Cleveland, March 25.—Plate orders 
are small. One or two Cleveland com- 
panies are bidding on the Grand Trunk 
railroad car ferry requiring 4000 tons. 
Specifications are fair. Plain material 
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is going at 1.80c for large lots and 
1.85¢c for small. The latter price is 
named for second quarter. 


Philadelphia, March 25.—Plate de- 
mand is improved slightly, though 
eastern mills are not operating above 
60 per cent. Prices continue 1.90c, base, 
Coatesville, with 1.95c on small lots, 
and occasionally lower than 1.90c 
where quantity differentials apply. 
Not much interest is manifested in 
the second quarter. Now that mail 
contracts have been awarded negotia- 
tions for new vessels are more active. 
Two vessels for the United States 
Line will each require 25,000 to 27,000 
tons of steel, mainly plates. 





| CONTRACTS PLACED 





3000 tons, penstock at Tiger Creek, Calif., for 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co., to Western Pipe 
& Steel Co. 

1000 tons, two syphons at Tiger Creek, Calif., 
for Pacific Gas & Electric Co., to W. M. 
Kellogg Co. 

640 tons, abrasive plates for Southern Pacific 
Co., San Francisco, to unnamed eastern mill. 

460 tons, piling, Gulf Oil Co. building, Pitts- 
burgh, to Carnegie Steel Co. 

360 tons, five maneuver boat hulls for United 
States engineers, Cincinnati district, to Mari- 
etta Mfg. Co. 

100 tons, tanks and smokestack for National 
Pole Co., Everett, Wash., to Hydraulic Sup- 
ply Mfg. Co. 





CONTRACTS PENDING 





2500 tons, vessel for Peninsular & Occidental 
Steamship Co., to be constructed ky the New- 
port News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. 

2500 tons, tank work, Texas Co., for Southwest. 

500 tons, tank work for Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey for export. 

Unstated tonnage, 200,000-gallon water tank 
and tower, municipal water system, Kilbourn 
City, Wis.; Chicago Bridge & Iron Works, 
Chicago, is low bidder at $10,530. 





Iron Ore 





Ford Tonnage Due for Closing This 
Week—Prices Steady 


IRON ORE PRICES, PAGE 84 


Cleveland, March 25.—The Ford Mo- 
tor Co. is expected-to close the latter 
part of this week on its inquiry for 
330,000 tons of Lake Superior iron 
ore. This will open the market earlier 
than expected. Other buyers appear 
to be waiting the outcome of the Ford 
business. It is generally understood 
in the market that last year’s prices 
were quoted in some responses to the 
Ford inquiry. 


To Hear Metals Rates 


Washington, March 25.—The inter- 
state commerce commission has an- 
nounced further hearing in docket No. 
17,000, relative to nonferrous metals, 
to be held April 21 at Phoenix, Ariz., 
and April 28 at Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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Pipe 








Municipalities Buy Actively—16 
Lettings Total Over 25,000 Tons 
—Report 73,000-Ton Pipeline Let 


















ORE cast pipe lettings materialized last week than any week 


so far this year. 


In excess of 25,000 tons was divided 


among several foundries, an 8000-ton lot for Kansas City, 


Mo., heading the list of several municipal awards. 


A New Jersey 


interest bought 4600 tons. Private orders increase at Chicago where 


utility sales drop. 


Higher freight rates strengthen eastern prices. 
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New York, March 25.—While in- 
creased freight rates on cast iron 
pipe have been suspended between 
New Jersey points, new schedules 
from Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
foundries to New York and beyond 
are operative. Transportation costs 
tend uniformly higher where effective, 
ranging as much as 60 cents per ton 
from one Pennsylvania foundry to 
New York. Cast pipe prices at 
foundry base are firm, $37 being the 
market for large shipments. Warren 
Foundry & Pipe Co. was low on 900 
tons for White Plains, N. Y. About 
850 tons of 20-inch for Brooklyn, 
N. Y., a entractor’s letting, has also 
been placed. For a submarine cross- 
ing under the Harlem river, 500 tons 
of large sizes will be furnished by 
Warren Foundry & Pipe Co. Several 
thousand tons of 4 to 36-inch pipe for 
the Interstate Equipment Co., Eliza- 
beth, N. J., was divided among several 
eastern and southern foundries. 


Boston, March 25.—Pipe tonnage 
shows no signs of slackening. Private 
orders continue exceptionally heavy, 
one maker having closed on approxi- 
mately 2000 tons from such sources 
last week. This producer has pros- 
pects of booking additional large ton- 
nages. Higher freight rates to all 
New England points result in firmer 
delivered prices. At present $37, base, 
is the ruling figure for 6-inch and 
larger with the customary $4 differ- 
ential on 4-inch, as well as class A 
and gas pipe, but foundries anticipate 
higher levels. Municipal business in- 
volving 2500 tons is pending, including 
2000 tons for Holyoke, Mass. Fram- 
ingham and Quincy, Mass., closed on 
500 and 1000 tons, respectively, 1930 
requirements. 


Chicago, March 25.—Private orders 
for cast pressure pipe have not in- 
creased materially in the past 30 days, 
but total tonnage remains slightly 
ahead of a year ago. Public utility 
sales, spirited at the opening of the 
year, are much Kghter in volume. 
Duluth and Kansas City placed ton- 
nages totaling close to 10,000 tons 
but only moderate municipal inquiry 
now is out. Delivered prices on the 
6 to 24-inch diameters of cast pipe in 
this market are $45.20 to 46.20. 


Pittsburgh, March 25.—Standard 
pipe demand continues slow with few 
signs appearing of early expansion 
in pipe requirements of a substantial 
character for building purposes. At- 


tention of the industry still is centered 
on line pipe projects which continue 
numerous. Moody Seagraves Co. is 
reported to have placed a 24-inch line 
with A. O. Smith Corp., to be laid 
from Stevens county, Kans., to Omaha, 
Nebr. Such a line would require 
60,000 to 70,000 tons. The Doherty 
interest are understood to be consider- 
ing the laying of a 12-inch line from 
Oklahoma City to a site on the Hous- 
ton ship canal, a distance of 500 miles. 
A number of other lines remain pend- 
ing with only a few expected to be 
closed on shortly. Activity in other 
tubular products remains steady, with 
locomotive and boiler tubing fairly ac- 
tive. Pipe mill operations continue 
at 40 per cent. 

Cleveland, March 25.—About two- 
thirds of its original inquiry for 4500 
tons of 48-inch steel pipe for Belvoir 
boulevard sewer, was placed by Cleve- 
land with Biggs Boiler Works Co., 
Akron, O. Action on the remainder 
will be postponed until possibly after 
June 1. Standard full weight mer- 
chant pipe demand continues steady, 
although individual orders are small. 
Large building construction here is 
practically at a standstill. 

Birmingham, Ala., March 25.—Let- 
tings of cast pressure pipe give makers 
good order books for the next 60 
days. They plan steady production 
and regular deliveries. All orders 
are filled from shops, little tonnage 
being on yards. Soil pipe output was 
recently increased, Central Iron & 
Foundry Co. adding two foundries to 
the active list. 





CONTRACTS PLACED 





8000 tons, 30 and 36-inch cast pipe for Kansas 
City, Mo., to National Cast Iron Pipe Co. and 
United States Pipe & Foundry Co. 

7500 feet, 2-inch wrought iron pipe for Colum- 
bus, O., to American Radiator & Standard 
Sanitary Corp., on its bid, “$3046.50. 


4000 tons (estimated) 4 to 36-inch, for Interstate 
Equipment Co., Elizabeth, N. J., to several un- 
stated foundries. 


3675 tons, 6 to 30-inch sand cast and de Lavaud, 
for Portland, Oreg., to United States Pipe & 
Foundry Co. 

2562 tons, for Los Angeles, allocated as follows: 
1118 tons 6 to 12-inch class 150, to United 
States Pipe & Foundry Co.; 100 tons of 6- 
inch class 100, to Pacific States Cast Iron 
Pipe Co.; 508 tons of 8-inch, to National 
Cast Iron Pipe Co., and 886 tons of 8-inch, 
to American Cast Iron Pipe Co. 

1450 tons, cast iron pipe and specialties for 
Columbus, O., to James B. Clow & Sons 
on their bid, $67,708. 
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1000 tons, 1930 requirements of 6 to 12-inch cast 
pipe for Quincy, Mass., to Warren Foundry & 
Pipe Co. 

900 tons, 3 to 24-inch cast pipe, mostly 10 and 
12-inch, for White Plains, N. Y., to Warren 
Foundry & Pipe Co. 

800 tons, 4 to 12-inch cast pipe for Duluth, 
to American Cast Iron Pipe Co. and United 
States Pipe & Foundry Co. 

763 tons 6-inch class 150, Los Angeles, speci- 
fication No. 1304, to Pacific States Cast Iron 
Pipe Co. 

600 tons, 4 to 24-inch cast pipe for Rockford, IIL, 
to United States Pipe & Foundry Co. 

500 tons, 84-inch cast iron bell and spigot and 
lugged pipe in 12-foot sections for Harlem 
river crossing, New York, to Warren Foundry 
& Pipe Co., through Merritt-Chapman & Scott 


Corp. 

500 tons, 1930 requirements of 6 to 12-inch cast 
pipe for Framingham, Mass., to Warren 
Foundry & Pipe Co. 

350 tons of 20-inch cast pipe for Brooklyn, 
N. Y., placed with unstated interest by general 
contractor. 

200 tons, 4 to 12-inch de Lavaud, for Port Town- 
oes Wash., to United State Pipe & Foundry 

0. 

150 tons, 6 to 8-inch de Lavaud, for Bremerton, 
Wash., to United States Pipe & Foundry Co. 

100 tons, 4 to 6-inch de Lavaud, for King county, 
Wash., golf course to United States Pipe & 
Foundry Co. 

Unstated tonnage, sleeves, valves and fittings, 
for all boroughs, New York, to A. P. Smith 
Mfg. Co. 


STEEL PIPE AWARDS 


70,000 tons, 24-inch line pipe for Moody Sea- 
or Co., reported placed with A. O. Smith 

orp. 

1400 tons, 48-inch steel pipe for Belvoir boule- 
vard, Cleveland, to Biggs Boiler Co., Akron, 
O., through Winterbottom & Co. Action on 
remaining two-thirds of inquiry postponed un- 
til possibly June. 





| CONTRACTS PENDING 





aes feet, 6 to 12-inch pipe for Muskegon, Mich. ; 

ids in. 

2000 tons, 6 to 24-inch cast pipe for Holyoke, 
Mass. ; bids March 28. 

1816 tons, 6 to 24-inch class B and C, Pasa- 
dena, Calif.; bids opened. 

800 tons, 6, 10 and 12 inch monocast, for Edmon- 
ton, Alta.; bids in. 

617 tons, 4 to 12-inch class 150, Santa Ana, 
Calif.; bids March 31, 

500 tons, sewage and cast water pipe for Gales- 
burg, Ill., sewage treatment works. 

833 tons, including 121 tons 12-inch; 88 tons 10- 
inch; 52 tons 8-inch and 72 tons 6-inch class 
C, for Neenah, Wis.; bids close March 29. 

150 tons, 6 to 12-inch cast pipe for Brockton, 
Mass. ; bids March 28. 

150 tons, 6 to 12-inch cast pipe for Athol, Mass. ; 
bids April 5. 

113 tons, 10-inch class B, San Diego, Calif. ; 
bids being taken in open market. 

100 tons, 6 to 12-inch cast pipe for North And- 
over, Mass.; bids March 27. 


STEEL PIPE PENDING 


25,000 feet of steel signal pipe with couplings, 
plugs and rivets, New York Central railroad’s 
second quarter requirements; bids March 31. 


Anderson Operations Up 


Due to heavy demands for steel 
products, chiefly wire fence, the An- 
derson, Ind., plant of the American 
Steel & Wire Co. is operating now 
on a full time schedule for the first 
time in many months. The rod de- 
partment also is in operation, it be- 
ing the first time for a long period 
it has been necessary to operate this 
unit of the industry on Saturday. 


Truscon at 80 Per Cent 


Youngstown, O., March 25.—Trus- 
con Steel Co. has speeded up its op- 
erations to 80 per cent, better than a 
year ago, owing to improved demand 
for fabricated building materials. 
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Large Consumers Are Specifying 
More Liberally—Automotive Ton- 
nage Still Light—Prices Irregular 








HEET business is improving moderately, with the automotive 


industry still lagging. 


Specifications from other large con- 


sumers are increasing in the Pittsburgh district, and the Chi- 


cago market is active. 


Pittsburgh sellers report a firmer price 


situation, except on black and galvanized. Black sheet makers are 
considering revising the base gage from No. 24 to No. 20. 
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Pittsburgh, March 25.—Sheet busi- 
ness continues to improve moderately. 
Most of the larger consumers are 
more liberal with specifications, al- 
though demand in some lines, par- 
ticularly automotive, leaves consider- 
able to be desired. Automotive ton- 
nage is slightly heavier. Relatively 
better demands are coming from the 
metal building industries. Opera- 
tions reflect the moderate pick-up in 
specifications. Prices generally show a 
firmer tone although there is some 
question regarding the ability of the 
industry to obtain the advance expect- 
ed for second quarter on black and 
galvanized sheets. Black sheets are 
steady at 2.65c, Pittsburgh, with some 
contracts taken at 2.75¢c for second 
quarter. Galvanized sheets are 3.30c 
to 3.40c and blue annealed continues 
2.10c and 2.25c. Some irregularity is 
reported in the autobody price, with 
the market generally 3.90c. 

Youngstown, O., March 25.—A 
slight gain in new business in auto- 
body and common black sheets has 
raised independent mill operations in 
this district to 71 per cent, against 
59 per cent last week. Two inde- 
pendent plants at Niles, idle for 
two weeks, have started up in full. 
Autobody sheets are available at 
3.80c, Pittsburgh, for April delivery, 
although 3.90c still is asked for single 
carloads. Common black sheets are 
showing the greater price diversity, 
a quotation of 2.65c failing to get 
business that evidently was placed 
around 2.55c, for second quarter. Gal- 
vanized sheets have been taken at 
3.30c, Pittsburgh, but some makers 
still are asking 3.40c. 

Cleveland, March 25.—Further price 
deflections are noted in the sheet 
market. Full finished now are ob- 
tainable in more directions at 3.80c, 
Pittsburgh, although 3.90c still is 
quoted by some mills. A local body 
plant is increasing its schedule from 
15,000 to 18,000 units this week. Metal 
furniture sheets are 3.90c to 4.00c, but 
no sales are noted at the maximum. 
Consumption is fair. Black sheets are 
2.55¢ to 2.65c, although mills are mak- 
ing every effort to obtain 2.65¢ to 
2.75c for second quarter. Galvanized 
sheets are not firm at 3.30c to 3.40c, 
one small lot recently having brought 
8.25c. On recent sales of blue an- 
nealed sheets 2.10e and 2.25¢c were 
named for for No. 10 and No. 13 
gage, respectively. 

Detroit, March 25.—Producers are 
reported booking second quarter busi- 


ness in autobody sheets at 3.80c, Pitts- 
burgh, and in black sheets at 2.55c, 
Pittsburgh. They now appear to have 
become more general. Blue annealed 
sheets must sell in competition with 
hot wide strip which is quoted some 
preferred consumers at 1.70c, Pitts- 
burgh. Specifications for April ship- 
ment show a slight increase, including 
Ford, although the expansion is not 
noteworthy. Most producers expect 
to ship more material into Detroit 
in April than in March. 


Cincinnati, March 25.—Improvement 
is noted by sheet mills here in de- 
mand from general lines although 
specifications for electric refrigerators 
and automobiles are disappointing. 
Some mills are quoting No. 24 black 
at 2.75c, Pittsburgh, No. 24 galvan- 
ized at 3.40c, and No. 10 blue an- 
nealéd 2.20c. 

Chicago, March 25.—No definite sec- 
ond quarter sheet prices are an- 
nounced, but it is expected quotations 
will be named early next month. Or- 
ders from general manufacturing lines 
remain active. Sales of galvanized 
corrugated roofing sheets and con- 
ductor pipe products in the Southwest 
are up to the usual spring demand. 
Sheet deliveries are two to three 
weeks. Mill operations are 80 to 85 
per cent. Quotations now being named 
are 2.75c to 2.85c, mills, for No. 24 
black, 3.40c to 3.50c for No. 24 gal- 
vanized, and 2.30c and 2.45¢ for Nos. 
10 and 13 blue annealed, 

St. Louis, March 25.—While the 
largest users of sheets are not taking 
the tonnages anticipated at this time 
there has been some pickup in new 
ordering and specifications from the 
general manufacturing trade. Heavy 
galvanized sheets are moving in larger 
volume to the South. Prices are un- 
changed. 

New York, March 25.—The Penn- 
sylvania railroad has placed 700 tons 
of steel sheets with the American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co. The New York 
Central railroad is taking bids to 
March 31 on 350 tons of black, gal- 
vanized and blue annealed sheets. 
_ Philadelphia, March 25.—Sheet spe- 
cifications were more active in the 
past week, due possibly to the ad- 
vance of $2 announced for second 
quarter. While some mills advanced 
blue annealed to 2.20c and 2.35c, base, 
Pittsburgh, others have entered con- 
tracts at quarter prices, namely 2.10c 
and 2.25c. Prices are not being fully 
tested as consumers generally are 
able to obtain requirements. 
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this month than in either January or Feb- 

ruary. Lettings are fewer and there is less 
snap to inquiry. Total awards are running be- 
tween 70,000 and 75,000 tons behind the com- 
parable period in 1929. Awards this week com- 
prise the fifth smallest weekly total for the year 
to date, 26,426 tons, against 7169 tons for the 


CU) tis roth tn work appears to be lower 


New York, March 25.—March struc- 
tural steel lettings in this territory 
are running below the first two months 
of the year and for the corresponding 
month of 1929. A large volume of 
work, however, is on architects’ boards 
and some is approaching the active 
stage. A moderate gain in awards is 
expected next month. Some engineer- 
ing jobs have been slow to develop. 
Tight credit for speculative building 
has operated against several projects, 
notably an apartment house calling 
for 2000 tons. About 1000 tons for 
three buildings at the Pilgrim hos- 
ital, Long Island, has _ been let. 
Several fabricators have substantially 
reduced backlogs, although some larger 
ones operate at capacity. Mills are 
operating around 80 per cent. Some 
shading is reported from 2.04c, New 
York. 


Boston, March 25.—Structural fabri- 
cators have had another quiet week. 
Only one lot above 100 tons was let, 
a bridge at Jewett City, Conn. Inquir- 
ies are scarce. 

Buffalo, March 25.—Bookings of 
structural steel for second quarter 
fabrication are fairly satisfactory, 
with more work in sight. An 1100-ton 
hotel to be erected in Delaware ave- 
nue, will reach contract stage shortly. 
Some smaller lots are listed for 
early coverage including 100 tons 
for small county bridges. 

Philadelphia, March 25.—Operations 
of eastern shape mills are somewhat 
more resticted, estimated at 75 to 85 
per cent of rolling a Let- 
tings continue fair but the volume of 
new work coming out for bids is 
somewhat less. While prices are un- 
changed, the situation seems somewhat 
firmer in that some mills are not meet- 
ing competition. Plain standard ma- 
terial continues 1.75c to 1.85c, base, 
eastern mill, with lower levels apply- 
ing to occasional attractive tonnages. 

Cleveland, March 25.—Quietness con- 
tinues in structural shapes, both as re- 

ards inquiries and awards. Almost 

every case, original plans are 
revised following initial bids, in order 
to cut down the cost. Several build- 
ings at Toledo and Akron, O., are 
deferred in this way. Jobs which 
should be bringing $60 or more a ton 
are going at $50 and $52, overhead 
and profit being forgotten in an effort 
to land work. Notwithstanding the 
fact that a buyers’ market exists, 
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awards are as scarce as they have 
been all year. Mills report a fair 
specifying rate for plain material. 
Contracting for second quarter is 
about finished but specifications have 
not started as yet. While 1.85c, Pitts- 
burgh, applies for second quarter, 
1.80c is done in the prompt market on 
fair size orders. 


Pittsburgh, March 25.—Structural 
steel awards are light and the cur- 
rent market is quiet as for new in- 
quiry. Considerable work is pending 
and in prospect but closing continues 
slow. Specifications for plain mate- 
rial are steady, with little improve- 
ment shown over the February rate. 
Second quarter tonnage generally is 
being taken on the basis of old prices 
with the market continuing 1.80c to 
1.85c, Pittsburgh. 

Chicago, March 25.—Structural steel 
awards in the immediate Chicago dis- 
trict are confined to numerous small 
lots. The aggregate is far below a 
year ago. Outside the district in west- 
ern and northwestern points, inquiry 
is heavier. A $4,000,000 building pro- 
gram is being projected for the Mil- 
waukee district. Slightly heavier spec- 
ifications from structural fabricators 
are reported, as stocks have been low, 
and these orders, worked in with car 
shop specifications, are extending plain 
material shipments to two to six 
weeks. Structural mill operations are 
about 75 per cent. The second quar- 
ter range announced by one producer 
is 1.95¢c to 2.00c. 

Birmingham, Ala., March 25.—While 
no large tonnages were awarded re- 
cently, fabricating shops are active. 
Much work is being done on contracts 
placed within the past 20 days or so. 
Ingalls Iron Works Co. will fabricate 
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Awards Compared 


Tons 
Awards this week .................... 26,426 
Awards last week ................... 25,881 
Awards two weeks ago ............. 32,537 
Awards this week in 1929........ 59,635 


Average weekly awards, 1930 40,473 
Average weekly awards, 1929 38,603 
Average weekly awards, Feb. 44,907 
Total awards to date, 1929.... 498,417 
Total awards to date, 1930.... 425,148 





TAT Wn 


Action Deferred in Most Sections—Inquiry 
Rate High—Prices Are a Shade Weaker— 
Railroads to Buy Quarterly Needs 











first week. Tight credits are cited as one reason 
for deferred action in the East. In almost every 
case, after first bids, plans are altered for purposes 
of economy, and often the revised bids exceed ap- 
propriations, bringing further delay. A 2800-ton 
plant was let at Hopewell, Va., and a 7200-ton of- 
fice building was let at New York. Second quarter 
contracts are being extended at first quarter prices. 


100 tons for a structure at New 
Augusta, Miss., where a retort op- 
eration for getting pine oil and resin 
by a blast furnace method is being 
installed. This operation is new and 
may bring about general development 
in the pine fields, 





CONTRACTS PLACED 





7200 tons, 50-story building, Radio Corp. of 
America, Lexington avenue and Fifty-first 
street, New York, to McClintic-Marshall Co. 

5000 tons, Ozone park improvement, Long Is- 
land, N. Y., to American Bridge Co. instead 
of Bethlehem Steel Co. as reported last week. 

2800 tons, building, Atmospheric Nitrogen Corp., 
Hopewell, Va., to Virginia Bridge & Iron Co. 

1450 tons, office building addition, Du Pont En- 
gineering Co., Wilmington, Del., to Bethlehem 
Steel Co. 

1200 tons, apartment, Park avenue and Thirty- 
fourth street, New York, to Harris Structural 
Steel Co. 

1200 tons, power house, state hospital, Babylon, 
N. Y., to Montgomery Iron & Steel Co. 

1100 tons, apartment, Broadway and Ninety- 
ninth street, New York, to Drier Iron Works. 

1000 tons, three buildings, ‘Pilgrim hospital, 
Islip, Long Island, N. Y., to Montgomery 
Iron & Steel Co. 

800 tons, additional 10-story unit, Mt. Sinai 
hospital, Fifth avenue, between 100th and 
101st streets, New York, to Hay Foundry & 
Iron Works. 

650 tons, power house for state building, Man- 
teno, Ill., to Duffin Iron Co. 

550 tons, exchange building, Southern California 
Telephone Co., Los Angeles, to Consolidated 
Steel Corp. 

500 tons, bridge spans in Kentucky for Illinois 
Central railroad, to unstated fabricator. 

500 tons, buildings, United States Rubber Co., 
Paterson, N. J., to Belmont Iron Works. 

500 tons, four bridges in Indiana for Pennsyl- 
vania railroad, and one in Bristol, Pa., to 
American Bridge Co. 

500 tons, high school, Phoenixville, Pa., to 
Phoenix Bridge Co. 

500 tons, additional unit, United States Rubber 
Co., Passaic, N. J., to Belmont Iron Works; 
through Lockwood Greene Engineers Inc. 

450 tons, garage and service station, Common- 
wealth Edison Co., Twenty-second and Throop 
streets, Chicago, to McClintic-Marshall Co. 

425 tons, bridge, New York Central railroad, 
East 144th street, New York, to Phoenix 
Bridge Co.; through Senior & Palmer, gen- 
eral contractors. 

415 tons, viaduct at Kansas City, Mo., to Wor- 
den-Allen Co. 

880 tons, bridge at Marathon, Wis., to Wausau 
Iron Works. 

850 tons, building, Canadian Aggregates Ltd., 
— Ont., to Disher Steel Construction 


Oo. 

340 tons, women’s ward, Philadelphia General 
hospital, Philadelphia, to American Bridge Co. 

826 tons, Medical Arts building, Reading, Pa., 
to Bauman Iron Works. 

820 tons, state highway bridges, Pensauken 
Creek, N. J., to Phoenix Bridge Co. 

800 tons, plant, Link-Belt Co., San Francisco, 
to Austin Co. 

800 tons, hospital, Rockland county, N. Y., to 
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B. Schacht & Sons. 

300. tons, bridge work for Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific railroad. at River Grove, 
Il., to American Bridge Co. 

250 tons, junior high school, Philadelphia, to 
McClintic-Marshall Co. 

235 tons, Cleveland Press Co. addition, Cleveland, 
to Kilroy Structural Steel Co., through Hun- 
kin-Conkey Construction Co. 

230 tons, two wing additions, 
San Francisco, to Dyer Bros. 

225 tons, building, Home Newspaper Publish- 
ing Co., 148th street, New York, to George 
A. Just Co. 

200 tons, state highway bridges, Iowa, to Amer- 
ican Bridge Co. 

200 tons, oil derricks, Carter Oil Co., Tulsa, 
Okla., to Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 

175 tons, Seventh street subway extension, Om- 
aha, Nebr., to Omaha Structural Steel Co. 
125 tons, bridge at Jewett City, Conn., to Bos- 

ton Bridge Works Inc. 

125 tons, service station, Union street, Pasa- 
dena, Calif., to McClintic-Marshall Co. 

105 tons, work for Chicago sanitary district, 
Stickney, Ill., to Duffin Iron Co. 

100 tons, lock gates No. 10, Monongahela river, 
to Independent Bridge Co. 

100 tons, pine retort plant at New Augusta, 
Miss., to Ingalls Iron Works Co. 


State building, 





CONTRACTS PENDING 





3000 tons, Ridge avenue subway section, Phila- 
delphia ; bids opened April 1. 

2000 tons, shapes, plates and bars, New York 
Central railroad; bids March 31. 

2000 tons, state hospital buildings, Islip, Long 
Island, we 

1850 tons, post office addition, Milwaukee ; Ralph 
Solitt & Sons Construction Co., Chicago, is 
low bidder on general contract at $1,238,- 
000; steel to be sublet. 

1500 tons, underground section of city hall con- 
course, Philadelphia; bids April 1. 
1100 tons, for Hotel Delaware, Buffalo (revival 
of project announced in 1927); bids soon. 
970 tons, auditorium, Long Beach, Calif.; gen- 
eral contract placed, steel not yet awarded. 
500 tons, dining halls and war buildings, state 
hospital, Manteno, Ill.; previous bids rejected. 
400 tons, office building, Pearl and Moore 
streets, New York. 

350 tons, Live Stock building, Sacramento, 
Calif.. Judson-Pacific Co. low bidder. 

350 tons, Women’s hospital, Philadelphia; new 
bids to be taken. 

300 tons, factory building for Walworth Co., 
Kewanee, IIl. 

< tons, highway bridge at Fredericksburg, 
ex. 

255 tons, Congress street substation, Common- 
wealth Edison Co., Chicago. 

242 tons, transit shed, at foot Ninth avenue, 
aa Calif. ; Herrick Iron Works, low bid- 
er. 

200 tons county court house, York, Pa. 

200 tons, bridge repairs, Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western railroad. 

200 tons, telephone building, Southern New 
England Telephone Co., Waterbury, Conn. 
100 tons, plant, Vogt Packing Co., Philadelphia. 
er e for county bridges, Buffalo; bids 

pril 1. 


Process Eliminates Black 
Plate Stickers 


_A method and process of treating 
tin plate prior to black annealing for 
the elimination of stickers and open- 
ing labor for cold rolling has been 
developed by the American Sheet & 
Tin Plate Co. The Wean Engineering 
Co. Inc., Warren, O., has been licensed 
under patents pending to introduce 
and sell this process in the United 
States and Canada This process re- 
duces the opening labor in front of the 
cold rolls to such an extent that the 
men required have been reduced 50 per 
cent, with a reduction in opening cost 
of $0.40 a ton. 

The main saving is in the elimina- 
tion of damaged black plate due to 
the sledge and pneumatic hammer 
marks produced by the old practice of 
opening. 
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iConcreteBars 








Highest Weekly Total Led 
by 7800-ton Seawall—3000- 
ton Chicago Plant Let 








by a 3000-ton award. A seawell for Louisiana means 7800 tons 


[ovv « 000: work in the Chicago area has increased, topped 


for Concrete Steel Co. 


every market section but buyers still hesitate to close. 


A 1500-ton warehouse and a 900-ton 
service station also were placed. Inquiries are numerous in almost 


While prices 


are steadier at New York, they declined $2 a ton at Pittsburgh. 
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Chicago, March 25.—Building work 
involving reinforcing bars has taken 
on much more activity in this market. 
This largely is industrial in character. 
About 3000 tons of reinforcing bars 
has been placed with a, local fabri- 
cator by the American Can Co. for 
its industrial expansion, in the Chi- 
cago district. Public utility work took 
about 900 tons. Base prices for bil- 
let and rail steel bars are 2.00c and 
1.75¢e, respectively, plus various extras. 


Boston, March 25.—Small lots, ag- 
gregating possibly 250 tons, represent 
concrete bar market activity here. 
Prices are firm. Pending projects 
reach closing stage slowly. Lots of 
1 to 5 tons are quoted 3.06%4c, base, 
from stock; 5 to 99 tons, 2.66%4c, and 
100-ton lots or larger, 2.56%4c. 


New York, March 25.—Concrete re- 
inforcing bars are slightly more ac- 
tive. Small lot shipments have in- 
creased in number. A fair volume of 
business has been figured, including 
bridges and engineering projects, and 
another subway section has been let. 
This leaves but few subway jobs to 
be awarded. Prices are steadier at 
2.55¢, New York, with mills also re- 
ported firmer on current business. 

Pittsburgh, March 25.—Concrete re- 
inforcing bar business compares favor- 
ably with the February rate with 
prospective work indicating improve- 
ment over the next several weeks. 
Awards include 240 tons for Allegheny 
county bridge and boulevard work. 
Prices are easier with the market 
lower by $2, 2.10c, Pittsburgh, now 
quoted on cut lengths and 1.85¢ for 
stock lengths. 

Buffalo, March 25.—Several carload 
lots of reinforcing bars were sold 
last week. No large tonnages were 
booked. Contractors are slow to cover 
old inquiries. About 200 tons of re- 
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Awards Compared 


Tons 
Awards this week. ................::00000 17,108 
Awards last week .............. nial 6,201 
Awards two weeks ago ....... ataiba 12,284 
Awards this week in 1929........ 6,500 


Average weekly awards, 1929.... 5,849 
Average weekly awards, 1930.... 6,540 
Average weekly awards, Feb.... 6,593 
Total awards to date, 1929........ 82,630 
Total awards to date, 1930.... 84,923 
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inforcing steel will be bought for 


county bridge work. 


Cleveland, March 25.—Presence of 
a number of inquiries for concrete 
bars, with more in prospect presages 
an active spring market. Fabricators 
expect this demand to continue at a 
high rate throughout the summer. The 
newest inquiry involves 1000 tons or 
more for an addition to the Green- 
brier hotel, White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va. Small lots are numerous. 
While 1.85c, Cleveland or Pittsburgh, 
is openly quoted, some lower prices 
applied recently in sales. 





CONTRACTS PLACED | 





7800 tons, seawall, Lake Pontchartrain, La., to 
Concrete Steel Co. 

3000 tons, industrial expansion work for Amer- 
ican Can Co., Chicago, to Joseph T. Ryerson 
& Son Inc. 

1500 tons, warehouse for International Shoe Co., 
St. Louis, to Missouri Rolling Mill Co. 

900 tons, service building for Commonwealth 
Edison Co., Twenty-second and Throop streets, 
Chicago, to American System of Reinforcing. 

700 tons, hospital, Rockland county, N. Y., to 
E. T. Edwards. 


500 tons, grain elevator, Superior, Wis., to 
Concrete Steel Co. 
400 tons, subway, route 108, section 7, New 


York, to Igoe Bros. through Arthur A. John- 
son Corp., general contractor. 

240 tons, West End-North Side bridge sub- 
structure, Pittsburgh, to Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp., through the Foundation Co. 

200 tons, department store, Chicago, to Kalman 
Steel Co. 

200 tons, Washington state highway projects, to 
Northwest Steel Rolling Mills. 

192 tons, paving in San Joaquin county, Sacra- 
mento, Calif., to unstated interest. 

165 tons, Kings county hospital, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
to Tidewater Steel Co.; this award duplicates 
one to same fabricator by former contractor 
who abandoned contract. 

165 tons, mesh, road work Indiana and Wash- 


ington counties, Pennsylvania, to Truscon 
Steel Co. 

125 tons, school, ‘Chancellor avenue, Newark, 
. J., to Igoe Bros. 

125 tons, school, Ivy street, Newark, N. J., 


to Joseph T. Ryerson & Son Inc. 

120 tons, work for Chicago sanitary district at 
Stickney, Ill., to Concrete Engineering Co. 
120 tons, four bridges in San Joaquin county, 

Sacramento, Calif., to unstated interest. 

116 tons, Empire State building, New York, to 
Concrete Steel Co. 

105 tons, Arts school, Newark, N. J., 
toute Iron & Steel Co. 

100 tons, garage, Newark, N. J., 
Iron & Steel Co. 

100 tons, Sand Point air base, Seattle, and 
P. G. Johnson residence, Seattle, to Northwest 
Steel Rolling Mills. 

100 tons, building for Liquid Carbonic Corp. and 
National Grocery Co., Seattle, to Pacific Coast 
Steel Co. 

100 tons, hammer building, Letts Drop Forge 
Co., West Jefferson avenue, Detroit, to Trus- 
con Steel Co. 

100 tons, tank foundation, Mexican Petroleum 
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to Fai- 


to Faitoute 








Kl of Market Section 


Corp.. Sewaren, N. J., to Igoe Bros. 
100 tons, high school, Newark, N. J,, to Fai- 
toute Iron & Steel Co. 





CONTRACTS PENDING 





2300 tons, sewage treatment works, Galesburg, 
Ill 


1000 tons or more, addition, Greenbrier hotel, 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

1000 tons, naval air station, Pearl Harbor. Bids 
opened. 

400 tons, Fulton road bridge, Brookside park, 
Cleveland; bids about to be asked by Robert 
Hoffman, Cleveland, city engineer. 

269 tons, two piers, Central-Lorain bridge, Cleve- 
land; general contract to Walsh Construction 
Co., which may not be ready to purchase bars 
for a few weeks. Additional piers to be con- 
structed later, requiring 800 to 1000 tons. 

200 tons, for county bridges, Buffalo; bids 
April 1. 

150 tons, Mayflower hotel, Akron, O.; action de- 
ferred. 

150 tons (estimated) Depot road bridge, Brecks- 
ville, O. 

120 tons, hotel, San Jose, Calif.; bids being 
taken. 

100 tons, addition, Cleveland Press Publishing 
Co., Cleveland; general contract to Hunkin- 
Conkey Construction Co. 

Unstated tonnage, tuberculosis sanitarium War- 
rensville, O.; Dudley S. Blossom, Cleveland, 
welfare director, to advertise shortly for bids. 

Unstated tonnage, three buildings, Ohio State 
university, Columbus, O., to cost $1,300,000, 
including university high school, men’s physical 
education building and natatorium. 

Unstated tonnage, Illinois state highway work ; 
bids April 11. 





Tin Plate 














Business Favorable—Operations Con- 
tinue at High Rate 
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Pittsburgh, March 25.—Tin plate 
specifications hold at a steady rate. 
Although some tonnage remains to 
be placed for May shipment business 
is regarded as favorable for this 
period. Operations are higher with 
the current rate 85 per cent. Some 
of the smaller producers continue at 
eapacity. Tin plate continues $5.25 
per 100-pound base box, Pittsburgh. 

New York, March 25.—Tin plate 
specifications are coming out freely, 
according to sellers here. A mod- 
erately good demand prevails for ex- 
port. Two lots for Japan, 300 and 
500 base boxes, respectively, were 
placed. One lot of 300 base boxes 
for Japan is now pending. The mar- 
ket continues $5.25 per 100-pound base 
box, Pittsburgh. 


Low on Segments, Plates 


New York, March 25.—American 
Locomotive Co. and the Duquesne Steel 
Foundry Co. were low on various 
items, including cast steel segments 
and steel plates, for the department of 
plants and structures, New York, bids 
being opened March 24. About 100 
tons of both materials were included. 


Mesta, United To Merge? 


Pittsburgh, March 25.—Directors of 
the Mesta Machine Co. and the 
United Engineering & Foundry Co. 
both of Pittsburgh, are reported con- 
sidering a merger. 





Rails, Cars 


March Car Orders About One- 
third of 
Stock Inquiry Slackens 


February’s—Rolling 








Present demand is confined to few 


PPROXIMATELY 5200 cars were let in March, compared with 
16,921 for February. 


scattered lots. 
erator cars at its own shops. 


quarter steel requirements within the next ten days. 


Pacific Fruit Express will build 500 refrig- 
Several railroads will close second 


One bought 


5000 kegs of spikes. Rail orders are negligible. Rail mills are active. 
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New York, March 25.—Preliminary 
estimates indicate that March freight 
car awards will run close to 5200 
cars, bringing the total for the quar- 
ter up to more than 27,100 cars, com- 
pared with 41,163 in the correspond- 
ing period of last year and 17,338 in 
1928. Current car buying is slack, 
with little improvement in inquiry. 
Approximately 700 freight cars and 
200 passenger coaches are pending. 
Chesapeake & Ohio is expected to 
close soon on 91 coaches. 


Five railroads in this district will 
close on second quarter requirements 
of miscellaneous iron and steel with- 
in the next week to ten days. These 
are the New York Central, Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western, Lehigh Valley 
Erie and New York, Ontario & West- 


ern. 
New York Central closes bids March 
81 on approximately 2000 tons of 
shapes, plates and bars, 300 tons of 
black, galvanized and blue annealed 
sheets, 250 tons of wire nails, pol- 
ished and galvanized fence staples, 
300 tons of steel billets, 20,000 seam- 
less steel tubes, a tonnage of rigid 
metallic conduit and enameled elbow 
and coupling fittings, 2000 axles, and 
25,000 feet of steel signal pipe with 
couplings, plugs and rivets. This 
represents the railroad’s second quar- 
ter steel requirements. 
Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corp., 17 
Battery place, awarded 200 tons of 
girder rails and track accessories to 
Bethlehem Steel Co., to be installed 
on the new Washington bridge under 
construction at Providence, R. I. 
Pittsburgh, March 25.—New York, 
New Haven & Hartford railroad placed 
5000 kegs of spikes with a local mill. 
Norfolk & Western railroad has closed 
bids on 2500 tons of bars, shapes and 
plates. Specifications by railroads for 
fastenings and other steel products 
show a_ substantial gain over the 
preceding week. Prices on track ma- 
terial are steady, with railroad spikes 
continuing 2.80c and tie plates $41.50. 


Chicago, March 25.—Pacific Fruit 
Express awarded 500 refrigerator cars 
to its own shops and may build the 
remainder of the 1000 to 1500 re- 
frigerator cars, recently on inquiry, 
there as well. Reports are that heav- 
ier buying of street railway rolling 
stock is to develop this year. Western 
ear builders, which have operating 
schedules close to capacity extending 
to about July 15, are expecting in- 
quiry for three or four lots of such 


cars in the next 30 days. Quarterly 
inquiries for track fastenings now 
are before producers. Fastenings sales 
last week amounted to 2500 to 3000 
tons. Miscellaneous tonnages of light 
rails were closed, but no standard sec- 
tion orders are being booked. Rail 
mill operations continue at near ca- 
pacity. 





CAR ORDERS PLACED 





Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, five baggage 
cars, to American Car & Foundry Co. 

Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, two 
air dump cars, to Western Wheeled Scraper 


0. 

Clover Splint Coal Co., 75 mine cars to Lorain 
Steel Co. 

Freedom Oil Works, two tank cars, reported 
placed with General American Tank Car 
Corp. 

National Tube Co., repairs for 25 hpoper cars, 
to Koppel Industrial Car & Equipment Co. 
Pacific Fruit Express, 500 refrigerator cars, to 

its own shops at Roseville, Calif. 


LOCOMOTIVE ORDERS PLACED 


Canadian Pacific, ten locomotive tenders, to Mon- 
treal Locomotive Works. 

Durham & Southern, two locomotives, to Bald- 
win Locomotive Works. 

Lamm Lumber Co., Modoc Point, Oreg., one loco- 
motive to Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


RAIL ORDERS PLACED 


200 tons, girder rails with accessories, Merritt- 
Chapman & Scott Corp., 17 Battery place, 
New York, to Bethlehem Steel Co. for new 
Washington bridge, Providence, R. I. 





CAR ORDERS PENDING 





Detroit, city of, 180 street cars. 

Bethlehem Chili Iron Mines, five ore cars. 

Butler County Oil Refining Co., 60 tonk cars, in- 
quiry withdrawn. 


LOCOMOTIVE ORDERS PENDING 


Louisville & Nashville, six locomotives; inquiry 
revived. 


May Change Black Base 


Pittsburgh, March 25.—Makers of 
black sheets are considering revising 
the base gage on black sheets. The 
present No. 24 gage base was adopted 
Sept. 1, 1926, when the No. 28 gage 
base was dropped. It is reported that 
“wae 20 gage may now be made the 
ase. 
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Ko Market Section 





Strip 





Specifications Steady 
Gain Expected by 
Prices Show Some Irregularity 


Without 
Makers— 








firm. Users are not contracting for second quarter needs in 


g ore of steel strip is growing slightly and prices are 


usual voiume. 


mills but cold-rolled output continues restricted. 


Production has been increased slightly by hot 


Some automotive 


demand is appearing but this source of demand is disappointing. 
Cold-rolled backlogs are lacking in most all districts. 
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Pittsburgh, March 25.—Strip steel 
specifications hold at about the rate 
of the preceding weeks of this month 
but there is a lack of the improvement 
usually experienced at this time. Auto- 
motive requirements are slightly heavi- 
er and some further gains are antici- 
pated in operations of the larger 
interests. Aggregate tonnage moving 
to motor companies other than the 
leaders, however, continues restricted. 
Strip mill operations are higher this 
week at 50 to 60 per cent for hot mills 
although cold strip production con- 
tinues slow at around 30 per cent. 
Contracting is slightly more active, 
with prices irregular. Hot strip gen- 
erally is 1.80c and 1.90c, although 
some lower prices are applied on large 
tonnages. Cold strip continues 2.55c 
to 2.65c. 

Worcester, Mass., March 25.—Cold- 
rolled strip steel is a little more active, 
with this month’s production the high- 
est since last spring though only 
about 60 per cent of that figure. 
Prices remain at 2.80c to 2.90c. 


Youngstown, O., March 25.—Hot- 
rolled strip continues to keep the 
center of attention in the strip trade 
here, but with operating rates at 65 
to 75 per cent of capacity. Releases 
on automotive parts are keeping up 
present activities but new buying is 
being kept down to minimum require- 
ments. Hot-rolled strip appears avail- 
able in large lots at 1.70c, Pittsburgh, 
for the wider widths and 1.80c for 
the narrower. But for small lots 1.80c 
and 1.90c still is asked. 

Cleveland, March 25.—In spite of 
lack of large tonnage orders for hot 
or cold strip steel from the automotive 
industry, prices appear to be holding 
fairly firm in this territory. Most 
sellers quote 2.65c, Cleveland, on cold 
strip, although 2.55c has appeared in 
nearby consuming centers. Small or- 
ders for wide hot strip carry 1.80c, 
Pittsburgh, and 1.90c, Pittsburgh, ap- 
plies on narrow. 

Chicago, March 25.—Hot-rolled strip 
mills are operating at about 60 per 
cent, with no appreciable gain in ton- 
nage in the last 30 days, except a 
relatively higher manufacturing ton- 
nage as compared with automotive. 
Prices for hot-rolled are on the basis 
of 1.90c to 2.00c, Chicago. Cold-rolled 
strip mills have virtually no backlogs, 
and are operating at a low rate on 
short range business. Three accounts 
are furnishing a small amount of auto- 
motive tonnage to this district. It is 
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understood few second quarter con- 
tracts on hot-rolled strip have been 
booked. 

New York, March 25.—Strip steel 
sellers continue to quote hot strip at 
1.80e to 1.90c, Pittsburgh, depending 
upon widths, and are making a more 
determined effort to obtain 2.65c, Pitts- 
burgh, on cold strip. Shading of $1 a 
ton has virtually disappeared. Mean- 
while, local demand is spotty, with 
buying hand-to-mouth. Deliveries show 
little change at two weeks on hot 


strip and two to three weeks on cold 
strip. 





Cold Finished Steel 





Activity Remains Slight Though Spe- 
cifications Are Numerous 


COLD FINISHED PRICES, PAGE 84 


Pittsburgh, March 25.—Activity in 
cold-finished steel bars shows little 
change since the first of the month 
and although specifications are fairly 
numerous tonnage remains light. Re- 
quirements of the automotive industry 
continue light for this period with the 
exception of some larger buildings. 
Contracting is more active with 2.10c, 
Pittsburgh, applying on second quar- 
ter tonnage. 

Cleveland, March 25.—While a few 
releases are being received against 
cold-finished steel bar arrangements, 
consumers take only necessities. Au- 
tomotive tonnage still is small com- 
pared with normal requirements at 
this season. The 2.10c, Cleveland, 
price is fairly firm. 





Wire 


Hope of Better Demand Is Dis- 
appointed—Prices Held Fairly 
Well—Production Unchanged 








now possesses, but even that department is less active than 


TVA swe ponneoes, wire supplies such strength as the mar- 


makers desire. 
areas as spring develops. 


and other prices are not being shaded. 


Nails are in better demand from the rural 
Nail prices are being held fairly well 


Barbed wire and fencing 


material are not improving sufficiently to meet expectations. 


WIRE PRICES, PAGE 84 


Chicago, March 25.—Manufacturers’ 
wire sales are disappointing, but or- 
ders for common wire products, in- 
cluding nails, from the rural districts, 
are approximately equal to last year. 
Electrical wire is active except magnet 
wire for radio manufacture. Western 
wire mill operations are about 50 to 55 
per cent. Producers in this territory 
on the whole are reported to be hold- 
ing to the wire nails quotations of 


$2.35 to jobbers. Bright wire is 
qroted 2.45c, Chicago or western 
mills. 


Worcester, Mass., March 25.—Wire 
production and demand are develop- 
ing irregularity and expectation that 
first half will show little acceleration. 
Prices are firm at 2.55c to 2.65c for 
plain bright wire to dealers. 


New York, March 25.—Nail prices 
are firmer, with some sellers quoting 
on a basis of $2.30, Pittsburgh-Cleve- 
land, to jobbers, and $2.40 to the 
trade. Only in isolated cases is shad- 
ing noted at under $2.30. The local 
resale situation, however, continues 
unsettled. Plain wire is 2.40c, Pitts- 
burgh-Cleveland, with buying fair. 

Philadelphia, March 25.—Plain wire 


contracts for second quarter are be- 
ing entered at 2.40c, base, Pittsburgh. 
The wire nail prices for second quar- 
ter generally is $2.30, base, Pitts- 
burgh, but few if any contracts have 
been signed. 


Pittsburgh, March 25.—Demand for 
manufacturers’ wire holds at about 
the rate of a month ago and is in 
fair seasonal volume, but poor ac- 
tivity continues in merchant products. 
The price situation on the latter is 
reported to be clarifying although suc- 
cess of attempts to hold wire nails at 
a $2.30 minimum will not be until 
the completion of shipments against 
lower priced orders. New business is 
light with producers quoting $2.30 to 
$2.40. Manufacturers’ wire remains 
fairly steady, with bright plain wire 
2.40¢ on most tonnage. 


Cleveland, March 25.—Manufac- 
turers’ wire orders are fair, particu- 
larlv from nut, bolt, rivet and screw 
producers. Other users are ordering 
only in small quantities. Demand 
from the automotive industry has not 
picked up in the measure expected. 
This also is true of nails. Wire is 
quoted at 2.40c, nails at $2.30. 
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Elo Market Section 


Nonferrous Metals 


Demand in General Is Routine—Lead and 
Tin Prices Advance While Copper Continues 
Firm—Zine Quotations Again Are Easy 











Prices of the Week, Cents a Pound 


——Copper-——— Straits Tin 
Electro Lake Casting New York 
delivered delivered refinery Spot Futures 
March 19 ..... 18.10 17.30 36.00 86.35 5.50 
March 20 .... 18.10 17.30 36.75 37.00 5.50 
March 21 .... 18.10 17.30 37.00 37.30 5.50 
March 24 .. 18.10 17.30 37.87% 37.25 5.50 
March 25 18.10 17.30 37.75 88.15 5.65 





EW YORK, March 25.—Busi- 

ness in nonferrous metals is 

moving quietly, without much 

change in volume or in prices. 
Exceptions are an increase in coppe- 
export business, a sudden jump in the 
price of tin, and an advance of 15 
points in lead quotations. Purchases 
of nearly all metals are routine and 
shipments are mostly between 60 and 
80 per cent of capacity. 

March business has not come up to 
expectations of the trade, but it is 
fully as good as that of steel or most 
other commodities. In the past few 
days, there have been signs of larger 
activities. Any further increase in non- 
ferrous metal business through the 
spring seems now to depend largely 
on the building situation. 

Copper—Domestic __ business has 
shown a_ small — and export 
sales a substantial gain in the past 
week. Early this month the export 
business was extremely light but it 
now appears as if the fair total would 
be reached. All business continues to 
be done on the firm basis of 18.00c, 
Connecticut. All buying still is done 
for quick shipment, so that only a 
very small amount of copper has been 
sold for delivery later than March. 
Producers report that the price situ- 
ation is as firm as ever. Brass mill 
business has improved _ gradually, 
while copper wire business shows lit- 
tle change from the relatively high 
level reached early in the year. 

Zinc—Prime Western prices have 
continued to ease off, despite the 
steady and firm ore market. In the 
past few days prompt metal has be- 
come available at 2% to 5 points 
below 4.90c, East St. Louis. Futures 
are held at 4.87%c to 4.90c, East St. 
Louis. Shipments of zinc are at a 
fair rate and the current unbalance of 
the market is slight, but back of the 
whole situation is the large surplus 
stock in hands of the producers. 

Tin—Prices have jumped rapidly in 
the past week though buying by con- 
sumers has been light. The power 
behind the market has been located 
entirely in London, where it may be 
that the cheaper interest rates have 
created a more favorable background. 
In part the quick rise of 2 cents or 
more since the middle of the month 
may be due to the natural recovery 
from an overdone decline. The statis- 
tical situation continues adverse, 
though the industry is believed to be 
in the wrocess of cutting production 
below that of past months. 

Lead—Buying is moderately active. 
Prices recovered 15 points suddenly 


on Tuesday. Users have very well 
covered their need for this month 
and next. Shipments continue large 
and the market is generally believed 
to be in sound position. All factors 
continue to watch London closely, 
however, to see whether it will repeat 


ULLAL eee 


Mill Products 


Base price cents per pound f.o.b. mill, except 
where otherwise specified 











SHEETS 
Yellow brass (high)  ........cccccccoss 23.25 
Copper, hot rolled  ........ccccssccesseesseree 27.75 
Lead, full sheets (cut %4%c¢ more) 9.50 
Zinc sheet (100-pound base) .......... 10.50 
Zine strip (100-pound base) ........ 9.50 
Aluminum, flat sheets, up to 10 
gage, 8 to 72 inches wide ......... 31.30 
SEAMLESS TUBE 
Yellow brass (high)  .....ccccccccsossseeres 28.25 
Copper 29.25 
RODS 
Yellow brass (high, full turnings) 21.25 
Wawel BERG  crcccreccecocesscosses 24.00 
WIRE 
Copper 19.87% 
Yellow brass (high)  .....cc.cccsccccsscseee 23.75 
Old Metals 


Dealers’ buying prices, cents per pound 
HEAVY RED BRASS 





















































New York 11.25 to 11.75 
NINN "sis cos ecsauthincandeneubnanaunnbiatnategndodiaiia 10.75 to 11.25 
Cleveland 11.50 to 12.00 
St. Louis 10.00 to 10.50 
HEAVY YELLOW BRASS 
Cleveland 7.50 to 8.00 
HEAVY COPPER AND WIRE 
TT, TONNE» sete Giecetienncateibhnsiticiepesentiinnatien: 14.50 to 14.75 
Boston ...... 14.00 to 14.50 
Chicago 13.75 to 14.00 
Gee 13.50 to 14.00 
St. Louis 10.50 to 11.00 
RED BRASS BORINGS 
REA Pee 10.25 to 10.75 
YELLOW BRASS TUBING 
Cleveland ...... 7.50 to 8.00 
LIGHT COPPER 
eC, STEERER 12.50 to 18.00 
CIID: sstihinsinbuiicgntenetnaviasidtnicwckindionshinnin’ 6.50 to 7.00 
Cleveland. .......... . 65.50to 6.00 
Ts: NED: <ccmpelicaneeniateinapions 10.50 to 11.00 
LIGHT BRASS 
SEIN. pittinncagienbnenissitinbbiatbbiinenisibtedinnssiaes 6.50 to 7.00 
Chicago 6.25 to 6.75 
Cleveland 6.00 to 6.50 
es NE ctalitouiccciintnceclneibianssthiaihniiose 5.75 to 6.25 
ZINC 
ERR EES Rear ENP EE aero 2.50 to 2.75 
IIIENIES -* sncccomhevstanbetubabedelinnonenyibenliions 2.00 to 2.50 
SE OD ‘ Mdestincianhiitiiinietugnienameneitennisnintions 2.50 
ALUMINUM 


















Clippings, soft, Cleveland .. .. 13.00 to 14.00 
Clippings, hard, Cleveland 10.56 to 11.00 
Borings, Cleveland ........... 7.50 to 8.00 
Cast, Cleveland - 9.75 to 10.25 
Cast, Boston 9.00 to 9.50 
Cast, St. Louis 9.00 to 9.50 
Secondary Metals 
Remelt aluminum No. 12..............000 16.00 to 16.50 
Brass ingot, 85-5-B-5 .....cccccccccscsssevses 15.50 to 15.75 





TUDE ETE 
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Lead LeadEast Zinc 
New York St. Louis St. Louis Aluminum Antimony Nickel 


98-99 % Spot Ingot 


5.40 4.90 23.90 7.87% 35.00 
5.40 4.90 23.90 7.87% 35.00 
5.40 4.90 23.90 7.8714 35.00 
5.40 4.87% 23.90 7.87% 35.00 
5.55 4.85 23.90 7.8714 35.00 


the surprising break of a month ago. 
Aluminum—New business is quiet 
but prices are firm.—Daily Metal Trade. 





| Coke By-Products 


Phenol Prices Unsteady—Benzol Moves 
Better—Sulphate Easier 


New York, March 25.—Light oil dis- 
tillates are firm and unchanged. Ben- 
zol is moving in slightly heavier 
volume, demand for motor fuels hold- 
ing well and taking practically all 
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Coke By-Products 


Per Gallon at Producers’ Plants in Tank Lots 








Spot 

PN TEI jist iacsabntlaniccenessscdbibaresce $0.22 

BP ee COE BOD | acsnccsnccccstcreccessens 0.22 

SRE ~ iecscuisladlibionve * 0.85 

Solvent naphtha .... 0.28 

Commercial xylol .. 0.28 
Per Pound at Producers’ Plants in 

250-Pound Drums 

fg Bip ae nae ewes Ne eer dee ee rs 0.16 to 0.17 
Per Pound at Producers’ Plants 

Naphthalene flakes ...........cscsesees 0.04% to 0.05% 

Naphthalent balls .......0.......sccsecesseees 0.0544 to 0.06144 

Per 100 Pounds Delivered 

Sulphate of ammonia ........ccccccesesseee $2.10 to $2.20 

UUAUGUAUANUUEREUUNAGELLLAAOAAEUUUAGUDUENAAL ULLAL OOO UULLUUA AGUA GHN 

surplus material available. Toluol is 


more active, having recovered much 
of the ground lost earlier in the 
year. Benzol holds at 22.00c in tanks 
and 27.00c in drums. Toluol is steady 
at 35.00c in tanks and 40.00c in drums, 
while solvent naphtha and commercial 
xylol are unchanged at 28.00c in tanks 
and 33.00ec in drums. Phenol prices 
are more unsteady. Some outside ma- 
terial is moving in this market at 
16.00c and under, depending on quality. 
Production holds rather high, but 
stocks are not burdensome. The ship- 
ping season for naphthalene  ap- 
proaches its peak. Flakes hold at 
4.50¢ to 5.50c while balls range 1 cent 
higher. Sulphate of ammonia is un- 
changed in demand with prices re- 
ported easy. Several lots for export 
are reported to have moved under 
$2.10 in double bags. 


Quicksilver Is Easy 


New York, March 25.—Quicksilver 
is easy at $119 to $121 a flask. 
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kd Market Sectionii 





Warehouse 





IRST quarter buying from job- 
bers, now nearly finished, shows a 
decline in many cases from first 
quarter, 1929. Warehousemen, 
however, view second quarter possi- 
bilities with optimism, believing that 
demand will quicken with the coming 
of better weather. Price irregularity 
is noted in New York, Pittsburgh and 


elsewhere, particularly on _ sheets. 
Present orders, while small, continue 
diversified. 


New York—Jobbing demand con- 
tinues spotty. March shows only slight 
improvement over February. ‘ome 
sellers doubt if there will be any bet- 
terment. Prices are only moderately 
steady. Some irregularities have ap- 
peared recently in cold-finished bars, 
and in bolts and nuts. Blue an- 
nealed sheets at 3.50c to 3.60c are 
subject to occasional shading and gal- 











Initial Quarter Purchases Below Year Ago 
—Second Quarter Prospects Bright—Price | 
| Deflections Noted in Some Sections 


ei I 





vanized sheets are unsettled, although 
4.25¢ to 4.50c is the ruling spread. 


Philadelphia—Two large jobbers re- 
port that last leek was the largest of 
the year from the booking standpoint. 
They believe general consumption for 
this territory is somewhat larger. 

Buffalo—A fairly good volume of 
business is in prospect for second 
quarter. First quarter sales have 
run considerably behind those of the 
same period, 1929. 


Pittsburgh—Business continues slow. 
Prices show wide ranges, bars selling 
as low as 2.75c and plates and shapes 
as low as 2.90c. 

Cleveland—Some jobbers are able 
to discern slight tonnage increases. 
Buying everywhere is confined to im- 
mediate needs. Prices are unchanged 
and the recently-adopted quantity dif- 


ferentials have met no opposition. 
Detroit—Warehouses note slight im- 
provement in demand for iron and 
steel products, in keeping with a 
slightly improved tone in the automo- 
tive situation, but sales are low com- 
pared with the seasonal normal. 


Chicago—First quarter warehouse 
sales are expected to fall short of 
last year. Tonnage is well diversified, 
especially sheets. Bar products move 
moderately well. With plate deliveries 
becoming more extended, jobbers’ or- 
ders for plates will show a gain soon. 

Cincinnati—Demand shows little 
change. Adoption of quantity differ- 
entials has induced no tonnage orders 
so far. Price: continue unchanged. 

St. Louis—Recently-adopted quan- 
tity differentials are meeting with al- 
most universal approval among cus- 
tomers. 















































7 7 . 
Warehouse Quotations in Cents Per Pound at Leading Market Centers 
Hot Mill Products Subject to New Quantity Differentials Adopted March 3, 400 to 3999 Pounds Being Base 
STEEL BARS eee 3.10¢ aoe 24 BLACK SHEETS HOOPS 
Raltimere. .......<..:. 8.25e Cincinnati 3.40¢ altimore*? __........ 3.75¢ Baltimore ........... 4.00 
Sere a eee 3,265c Cleveland 8.00¢ Boston sssssseeessssssees 4.85¢ | Ee 5.50e to 6.00¢ 
Buffalo ssssssssscceseee B.30c ——-dDetroit nr. 8.10¢ —- Buffalo ....... 4.20€ Buffalo ceevevevvessevsee 4.05¢ 
Chattanooga ........ 8.25¢ FHOUSGON cccecesccceesees 3.25¢ Chicago seesaneensessneese 4.05¢ CR esac 3.75¢ 
CRECRE a ractincninsece 8.00¢ Los Angeles .......... 8.30¢ Cincinnati .. 4.05¢ = Cincinnati ........... 4.05¢ 
Cincinnati... 3.30¢ New York ............ 8.30¢ = Cleveland*** _...... 8.75¢ = Cleveland .............. 3.25 to 3.65¢ 
Cleveland 3.00¢ Philadelphia saree 2.70¢ BPNUOUE,. > Sthericnmmessorens 3.95¢ Detroit, No. 14 
Detroit -..... 3.00¢ Pittsburgh ............ 3.00c Los Angeles ........ 4.75¢ and lighter... 3.80¢ 
Huniaton Secs 8.00c Portland ssegeensenneeees 3.00c New York ee 3.65c to 3.90¢ New York ... 4.25¢ 
Los Angeles ...... 3.80c San Francisco .... 3.40¢ Philadelphia*+ . 3.80¢ Philadelphia 3.55 
New York??# ........ 8.25¢ ary Pittsburgh** _...... 3.65c to 3.75c Pittsburgh ............ 4.25¢ 
Philadelphia. ........ 2.80¢ . = Bue Portland... 4.906 — Seattle ...cccccccsssen 5.00¢ 
Pittsburgh ........... 2.90¢ : Se COee) BE, POE seme 4.00¢ 
Portlsed 2.06.05. 8.00 TU <acinsuttstinmnanantne 8.75c to 4.14¢ 5.00c 
San Francisco .... 3.40¢ PLATES yo COLD FINISHED STEEL 
Seattle . é Bs Rounds, Flats 
St. Louis i Baltimore _ .......... 3.25¢ 4.34c hexagons squares 
St. Paul PEE, Scietintesincescens 8.365¢ NO. 24 GALVANIZED por Baltimore (c) ...... 8.50c(a) 4.00c 
TOR. sit cctoiiinn BID cadatesccschessees 3.40¢ Baltimore*? __........ IR icciainnidonconns 3.55¢ 4.05¢ 
Chattanooga ........ 3.35¢ ee 5. oe ee 3.95c 4.45¢ 
CHICALO  errevservesveens 3.10¢ BONG nis cscn 4.40c to 4.60¢ Chattanooga’ ...... 8.85¢ 4.35¢(d) 
Baltimore Cincinnati ............ 3.40c Chicago (local de- Chicago  ..ecceccccseseee : 4.10¢ 
Boston Cleveland %4 in. LEVGEY)  soceceocsoeseens 4.60¢ Cincinnati . : 4.35¢ 
Buffalo and thicker ...... 3.00 Chicago (outside Cleveland ' 4.15¢ 
Chattanooga Cleve., 3/16-in.... 3.20¢ shipment) .......... 4.85 to 4.60€ = Detroit. .......csseessven y 4.35¢ 
Chicago J Detroit. ........... — 3.10c Cincinnati ............ 4.90¢ Los Angeles (a).. 4.500  ..eu 
Cincinnati 8.30¢ Detroit, 3/16-in.... 8.10¢ Cleveland*** _...... 4.50¢ New York cecccccsu y 4.00¢ 
Detroit. ........ 8.00c TIOUIOOR.  detsninins 3.00¢ SEG cichcicecsinesene 4.60¢ Philadelphia* j 3.90¢ 
New York?tj . 3.25¢ Los Angeles ........ 3.30c Houston wescccesceseeese 5.40¢ Pittsburgh . : 4.10¢ 
Philadelphia .. 2.80¢ New York ......00+ 8.30c Los Angeles ........ 5.20¢ Portland (a) .... Se. dia 
WES SOT « adthscicascoes $.15¢ Philadelphia 2.70¢ Pittsburgh** 4.30¢ San Fran. (a) GBBG ctu 
TOR icrcciciwca’ 8.75¢ to 4.04¢ oe ope or 4.45¢ Seattle (a) ......... YS ae ee 
ortland ..... . -00c ittsburg , St. Paul (a) ....... ee sic)” gackaken 
REINFORCING BARS San Franciseo ia 3.40c Portland .........s000 Te nee ' nh culate .64c 5.14c 
Baltimore  ..........+ 8.81¢ . 3.15c San Francisco (a) Rounds only; (d) Squares 
SE ee ne 2.665c 3.25¢ SS ae only. *Plus quantity differen- 
pe RES 2.95¢ oo ss or _ ory setibaenaits tials. 
Chattanooga scones 8.25c t. Paul ...... COLD ROLLED STRIP 
Cincinnati ............ 3.15¢ NO. 10 BLUE ANNEALED Wis ioerceiesiinain 
Cleveland ..... 2.25¢ to 2.44c Sf BANDS Boston, 0.100-inch 
Detroit. ........ 2.30c to 3.00c Baltimore ............. 3.60c Baltimore ............ 4.00c 500 pounds lots 5.30c 
Houston 3.00¢ Boston 3/16-in...... B8.915e «= Boston .cc.ceccccccosecees 4.015¢ to 5. 00c ) aD 5.85¢ 
Los Angeles cl... 2.40¢ IN Si scdads lance a aa 8.65c Chicago (b) ......... 6.10¢ 
Los Angeles Icl.... 2.70¢ Chattanooga Chattanooga ........ 3.45¢ Cincinnati ............ 7.15¢ 
New York... 2.65c to 3.10c MIN | psesnavecsiodow Chicago .......0c..csceres 8.20e Cleveland (b) ...... 5.95c 
Philadelphia ........ 2.65c to 3.00 Cincinnati ............ Cincinnati ............ B.50c Detroit 0... 5.80¢ 
Pittsburgh ............ 2.75¢ Cleveland Cleveland ...........+ 3.25¢ to 3.65c New York ............ 5.15¢ 
San Francisco cl. 2.30¢ Detroit. ........... Detroit 3/16-in Philadelphia (c)... 5.15¢ 
San Francisco lel. 2.60¢ Houston and lighter 8.30 (b) Net base, straightening, 
nomen 3.00¢ Los Angeles Houston ......... 3.65¢ cutting, boxing 1 ton or more. 
8.15¢ New York . Los Angeles 4.30¢ (c) Plus mill, size and quan- 
= anaes <oe Portland 2.0.0... ry New York ....... 3.75¢ tity extras. 
2.30c to 2.60c Philadelphia*; ... Philadelphia 3.30¢ 
Pittsburgh** .... 3.25cto8.85c _—~Pittsburgh ........... 3.25¢ SWEDISH IRON AND STEEL 
STRUCTURAL SHAPES San Francisco .... 8.90¢ ‘Portland ................ 4.00¢ New York duty paid 
Baltimore ...........-.. 3.25¢ 4.00¢ 3.75¢ Hollow drill steel...... 13.00¢ 
RO ._ evceciniiipittessce 3.365c¢ 3.45¢ 4.00c Iron bars, round.... 6.10¢ 
II siijinectcvise- 3.40¢ 3.5444¢ 3.50c Iron bars, flats and 
Chattanooga ......... 8.35¢ 4.20c to 4.34c 4.50c to 4.69¢ BQCFOS nace ccecccccecce 6.50¢ 
tiDomestic bars. **Less than 25 sheets. *{50 or more bundles. 
***Less 0.15¢c where more than 10 bundles are ordered at once for delivery at one time. 
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Volume of Trade Growing 


Promises Much Activity 








IP qc {} Cc C O aS f | Steadily—Pending Tonnage 


and prospective tonnages the season promises to give bet- 


Cate is improving in activity and with current orders 


ter business. Indian iron and British coke are being im- 
ported in moderate lots. Prices are steady. Pipe is unusually ac- 
tive and inquiries are at a higher rate than for some time. Pur- 
chases of pipe are also in heavy tonnage. 


San Francisco, March 22.—(By Air 
Mail)—Trading in iron and _ steel 
products on the Pacific coast has im- 
proved and present indications point 
to increased demand soon. Important 
bookings included 2562 tons of cast 
iron pipe for Los Angeles, and over 
4000 tons of plates for a penstock 
and two syphons for the Pacific Gas 
& Electric Co. 


Pig Iron and Coke 


Foundry operations continue on a 
more or less limited scale, specialty 
shops, such as stove and sanitary 
ware plants, being in a much better 





UE ULL 


Coast Pig Iron Prices 


Utah basic $25.00 to 26.00 














Utah foundry 25.00 to 26.00 

*German 24.25 

*Indian 25.00 to 26.00 
*C.i.f. duty paid. 
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position than jobbing foundries. One 
large importer of Indian iron repcrts 
a shipment of 1100 tons due to_ar- 
rive in Los Angeles March 25. Part 
of this tonnage will be unloaded at 
San Francisco. A shipment of 600 
tons of the same iron is due about 
April 16 and two shipments of 500 
and 650 tons each will arrive about 
April 28. No change in prices is 
noted. Demand for foundry coke re- 
flects the same quiet condition as pig 
iron. A shipment of English coke is 
scheduled to arrive on the coast April 
8. This cargo will consist. of 7000 
tons, to be distributed among melters 
in Los Angeles, San Francisco, Port- 
land and Seattle. Prices on English 
beehive coke continue unchanged at 
$16 to $17 a net ton delivered incom- 
ing dock, while by-product material 
ranges from $12.50 to $13 a net ton. 


Bars, Plates and Shapes 


Bookings of concrete bars aggre- 
gated less than 800 tons. Unnamed 
interests took 120 tons for four 
bridges and 192 tons for paving work 
in San Joaquin county, Calif. Bids 
have been opened on 1000 tons for 
naval air station work at Pearl Har- 
bor. Bids are being taken on 120 
tons for a hotel in San Jose, Calif. 
Prices in the San Francisco district 
remain unchanged on warehouse ma- 
terial at 2.30c, base. Merchant bar 
steel is firm at 2.35c, c.i.f. but move- 
ment is restricted to small lots. 


The Southern Pacific Co. has pur- 
chased, from an unnamed interest, 640 
tons of abrasive plates. The Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co. awarded 3000 tons 
for a penstock at Tiger Creek, Calif., 
to the Western Pipe & Steel Co. and 
1000 tons for two syphons to M. W. 
Kellogg Co. Current inquiries are 
confined to lots of less than 100 tons. 
Prices are weak at 2.20c, c.i-f. 


Awards of structural shapes totaled 
close to 1200 tons. Included among 
the larger lots were 550 tons for a 
telephone’ building in Hollywood, 
Calif., placed with the Consolidated 
Steel Corp., 230 tons for an addition 
to the State building, San Francisco, 
secured by Dyer Bros., and 125 tons 
for a service station in Pasadena, 
Calif., booked by McClintic-Marshall 
Co. No award has yet been made on 
1400 tons for the hospital at the 
Presidio, San Francisco. Herrick Iron 
Works was low bidder on 242 tons 
for a transit shed in Oakland and 
the Judson-Pacific Co. was low bidder 
on 350 tons for the Live Stock build- 
ing, Sacramento. Plain shapes are 
firm at 2.35¢ c.i-f. 


Other Finished Material 


Awards of cast iron pipe were the 
largest of any week so far this year 
and totaled 7584 _ tons. Portland 
placed 3429 tons with the United 
States Pipe & Foundry Co. and 40 
tons with the Pacific States Cast Iron 
Pipe Co., Los Angeles awarded two 
specifications calling for 3325 tons. 
The United States Pipe & Foundry 
Co. took 1118 tons, the National Cast 
Iron Pipe Co. 508 tons, the Americar 
Cast Iron Pipe Co. 836 tons and the 
Pacific States Cast Iron Pipe Co. 
863 tons. Pasadena opened bids on 
1816 tons. New inquiries include 617 
tons for Santa Ana and 113 tons for 
San Diego. Demand for standard 
steel pipe and oil country goods re- 
mains light. Los Angeles has opened 
bids on 154 tons of standard pipe. 


Seattle Trade Better 


Seattle, March 19.—Construction ac- 
tivity is more marked and general 
conditions are better in the Pacific 
Northwest than elsewhere on the 
coast. Demand for steel products is 
increasing. Prices generally are hold- 
ing firm. 

Awards this week were among the 
largest since Jan. 1. Tonnages of 
pipe, structurals, reinforcing and 
plates in lots of 100 tons or more 
announced this week approximated 


KIS! Market Section# 


5000. Considerable business is pend- 
ing and will be released shortly. 

Cast iron pipe inquiries continue 
pending. One sales representative 
states that he has had more figures 
out since Jan. 1 than during the 
entire last half of 1929. Portland 
has awarded contracts involving 3657 
tons of cast iron pipe. 


Bars, Plates and Shapes 


Mill prices of merchant bars and 
shapes are firm at 2.35c, reinforcing 
bars are steady at 2.30c, while plates 
are now generally quoted at 2.25c, 
with 2.20c conceded on desirable ton- 
nages. 

Local mills report improved inquiry 
for reinforcing materials and consider- 
able business has been done in car 
lots. Awards this week include 200 
tons to the Northwest Steel Rolling 
Mills for Washington highway work 
and 100 tons to the Pacific Coast 
Steel Co. for material for the Liquid 
Carbonic Corp. and National Grocery 
Co.’s buildings, Seattle, general con- 
tracts for which are held by the 
Austin Co. The latter firm also has 
contracts for a fish cannery at Kake, 
Alaska and the Capitol laundry, 
Salem, Oreg., requiring an unstated 
tonnage of steel. Northwest Steel 
Rolling Mills also has 100 tons for 
the Sand Point airport and a resi- 
dence for P. G. Johnson, Seattle. Port 
of Tacoma announces immediate con- 
struction of a cold storage plant 
calling for 300 tons of reinforcing. 
Walla Walla, Wash., will receive bids 
March 28 for three reinforced con- 
crete bridges. 

No large plate projects are pending 
but there is a good volume of business 
in light gages for tank and boiler 
jobs. Hydraulic Supply Mfg. Co. has 
the contract for furnishing tanks and 
smokestacks for the National Pole 
Co., Everett, nearly 100 tons. 

Award of 460 tons of structurals 
for the Navy’s Sand Point airport was 
made this week but announcement 
is withheld pending signing of formal 
contracts. 


Finished Materials 


Wholesale jobbers report improved 
trade. All items are moving in better 
volume and the outlook is encourag- 
ing. Construction and repair work is 
calling for much material. Price lists 
are firm and unchanged. 


Pipe 

United States Pipe & Foundry Co. 
received the award for furnishing 
Portland with 3675 tons of pipe from 
6 to 30-inch. About 2500 tons of the 
total runs from 20 to 30-inch de 
Lavaud, the remainder being sand 
cast. The same agency also booked 
200 tons of 4 to 12-inch de Lavaud 
for Port Townsend, Wash., 150 tons 
de Lavaud 6 and 8-inch for Bremer- 
ton, Wash., and 100 tons of de Lavaud 
4 and 6-inch for the King county 
golf course. Bids are in at Edmon- 
ton, Atla., for 800 tons of 6, 10 and 
12-inch monocast. Chehalis, Wash., 
will open bids March 24 for 9356 
feet of 4 to 8-inch pipe. 





The invention of wire drawing in 
about the year of 1500 is ascribed by 
some authors to Richard Archal. 
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M.A.HannaCo. Earnings 
Rise 50 Per Cent 


The M. A. Hanna Co., Cleveland, 
reports for 1929 consolidated net in- 
come of $3,646,322, after all charges, 
compared with $2,425,430 for 1928. 
This is an increase of about 50 per 
cent. Net for 1927 was $1,247,291. 

Important changes in the company’s 
capital structure include the funding 
of back dividends on first preferred 
stock, the conversion of second pre- 
ferred into common stock and the 
aligning with steel producing capacity 
of the company’s interest in Lake 
Superior iron ore, lake vessels and 
blast furnaces. This was accom- 
plished by turning over that part of 
the business to the National Steel 
Corp., a fully integrated steel cor- 
poration formed in 1929, says the 
joint statement to stockholders by 
H. M. Hanna, chairman, and G. M. 
Humphrey, president. 

Conversion of $3,186,000 8 per cent 
second preferred resulted in an in- 
crease in common stock from 542,929 
shares to 1,016,961, while instead of 
$11,199,400 first preferred there is out- 
standing $13,556,900 of a new 7 per 
cent preferred and $524,700 of the old 
7 per cent, which is steadily being 
exchanged for the new issue. 

Surplus is shown of $17,789,113, 
compared with $4,863,602 before the 
readjustments were made a year ago. 

The company’s investment account 
was increased to a book value of $38,- 
000,000 as of Dec. 31, 1929. Stated 
capital and surplus was_ increased 
from $17,000,000 to $30,000,000. 


Orders Blooming Mill 


The Illinois Steel Co., Chicago, has 
ordered from the Mackintosh-Hemp- 
hill Co., Pittsburgh, a combination 
48-inch blooming and slabbing mill, 
said to be the largest ever built by 
the latter company. Its construction 
will provide continuous operation of 
the Pittsburgh plant day and night 
for the remainder of the year. 


Inland Steel’s Assets Up 


Assets of the Inland Steel Co., Chi- 
cago, increased from $96,305,550 in 
1928 to $103,201,646 in 1929, the an- 
nual report issued by the company 
shows. 

Current assets on Dec. 31, 1929, to- 
taled $36,547,146 compared with cur- 
rent liabilities of $4,476,759. This 
compares with current assets of $35,- 
814,878 and current liabilities of $4,- 
653,026 a year previously. 

Earned surplus at the end of 1929 
totaled $28,136,895, against $20,932,- 
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098 at the end of 1928. Cash on hand 
totaled $5,847,407, against $5,390,184 
and inventories $12,117,333, against 
$11,821,612. 

Earnings for 1929, as previously re- 
ported, were $11,712,374, equivalent to 
$9.76 a share on 1,200,000 shares of 
common stock, compared with $9, 
334,297 or $7.36 a share in the previ- 
ous year. 


River Traffic Increases 


Pittsburgh, March 25.—River ship- 
ments of iron and steel products in 
the Pittsburgh district increased dur- 
ing February on all three rivers. Only 
the Ohio and Allegheny rivers, how- 
ever, showed increases compared with 
February, 1929. The Monongahela 
tonnage of 80,327 compares with 58,784 
tons in January and 83,358 tons a 
year ago. Ohio river shipments in- 
creased from 64,734 tons in January to 
74,385 tons in February and 72,203 
tons in the corresponding 1929 month. 
Shipments for the first two months 
of the year over the Allegheny river 
were 310 tons, against no tonnage a 
year ago. The Monongahela aggre- 
gate of 139,111 tons compares with 
163,760 tons in the 1929 period while 
Ohio river shipments increased from 
120,674 tons the first two months of 
last year to 139,121 tons in the corre- 
sponding 1930 period. Comparative 
monthly figures follow: 





1930 Allegheny Monongahela Ohio 
SORURLG © cccrcscsoreeosee 100 58,784 64,736 
80,327 74,385 

80,402 48,471 

83,358 72,203 

93,627 92,040 

99,067 105,472 

88,340 102,162 

116,157 116,679 

109,051 102,963 

134,426 137,734 

135,773 150,163 

119,380 119,129 

83,189 88,011 

60,957 77,885 

1,208,827 1,212,912 


Algoma Mills Are Busy 


Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., March. 25.— 
The rail mill of the Algoma Steel 
Corp. here is operating on single turn 
with enough business on hand to keep 
it going until the end of May. Dur- 
ing February the merchant mills were 
operated day and night and produc- 
tion is being maintained at that level. 


Heating Board of Trade 


New York, March 25.—The Heating 
Board of 'Trade has been organized by 
heating contractors of New York, with 
Werner Nygren, consulting engineer, 
as president. R. A. Wolff, Wolff & 
Munier Inc., heating and ventilating 
contractors; Charles E. Lawrence, 
Bishop & Babcock Sales Co., fans and 


blowers, and A. P. Keasbey, of Robert 
A. Keasbey, asbestos insulating engi- 
meers, are vice presidents. P. R. 
Mork, Crane Co., pipe and valves, is 
treasurer. 


Organization of the new board is the 
result of activities of the Heating and 
Piping association, of which William 
E. Taylor has acted as_ secretary. 
Promotion of greater efficiency with a 
new standard of practice are objec- 
tives. Prevention of credit leaks at 
the source of supply rather than after 
delivery is one aim of the board. 





Pig Iron 








(Concluded from Page 85) 


5000 tons of pig iron, mainly malle- 
able, the order being divided among 
five sellers, including several steel- 
works furnace groups. The order also 
included 250 tons of 15 and 16 per 
cent silvery iron. Quotations on sil- 
very iron show considerable irregular- 
ity. Differentials on southern iron 
were reported waived in recent sales 
in the Milwaukee district. Sales of 
northern iron in the Chicago-Milwau- 
kee territory during the week were the 
heaviest this year. Shipments are 
taking all of the output from five 
merchant furnaces. Occasional sales 
from stocks of boat iron are reported 
at $19, base, but the regular market 
is understood to be holding at $19.50, 
base. Negotiations for iron shipped in 
by boat are active because of lower 
prices quoted recently in the Buffalo 
market. 


Philadelphia, March 25.—Consump- 
tion of pig iron appears to be larger 
but the market is quiet. One melter 
purchased 1000 tons of foundry iron, 
divided between eastern Pennsylvania 
and Alabama furnaces. Other pur- 
chases were small. Some inquiries 
for low phosphorus iron are pending. 
Prices are unchanged. 


St. Louis, March 25.—A number 
of melters have increased operations 
and demand for iron previously pur- 
chased is active, while new business 
is quiet. Sales during the past week 
totaled 5000 tons, the leading local 
producer booking 3000 tons, and the 
remainder being~ divided — between 
southern and northern iron. Prices 
are steady. 


Birmingham, Ala., March 25.—Sales 
of pig iron show substantial improve- 
ment. Consumers have placed lots 
ranging from 10V0 to 1500 tons of No. 
2 foundry iron with furnaces in this 
district, while fair size tonnages of 
basic iron for second quarter delivery 
are under negotiation. The price is 
firm at $14, base, furnace, for de- 
livery in nearby territory, while lower 
prices prevail in outside competitive 
areas. 

Toronto, Ont., March 25.—Many 
melters have been in the market re- 
cently and about 50 per cent of 
those who contract ahead now are 
protected for the next three months. 
Spot buying of small lots also is 
active. Prices are firm. 
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Corrigan, McKinney Sold; 
Tube Merger Pends 


(Concluded from Page 63) 


14—“Sheet & Tube’s plants were good yester- 
day and they are good today. The directors 
who voted in favor of the merger did so in the 
expectation of making the plants better and 
promoting the interests of the stockholders of 
the company.” 


A defense of the position of Ma- 
honing valley mills was entered by 
E. T. McCleary, president of the Re- 
public Steel Corp., who said in a 
statement: 


“The Mahoning valley and Ohio 
will continue to be one of the prin- 
cipal producing points of flat-rolled 
material. 

“While it is true that the assembly 
cost of raw materials for steel making 
is probably higher than at points en- 
joying direct water transportation on 
coal, ore, or on both, this handicap 
has been overcome, in a large measure, 
by improved iron and steel making 
practices and the utilization of all 
the so-called waste by-products in 
the basic operations. 

“The building of a short canal con- 
necting Youngstown with the Ohio 
river via existing river channels would 
greatly reduce assembly costs. A bill 
is now before congress for the sur- 
vey of this situation. The Beaver, 
Mahoning and Shenango Rivers asso- 
ciation is making all efforts to further 
this project. 

“The :ost of such a canal would be 
more than justified by the economic 
advantages to be gained by it not 
only in the Mahoning valley but by 
the nation at large. 

“The Republic Steel Corp. will do 
all within its power to further the 
plans of securing direct water trans- 
portation for the Mahoning valley. 

“Our faith in the Youngstown dis- 
tric has been proven by the erection 
of our large electric pipe welding 
mills in Youngstown and the mechan- 
ical tube plants at Warren. The new 
units will start operations in the 
near future. 

“The distribution of our rolled prod- 
ucts due to our geographical loca- 
tion will have a proportionate advan- 
tage in freight rates into the Michi- 
gan automobile manufacturing dis- 
trict over Pittsburgh and the terri- 
tory east of us. 

“The lake-front plants, which can 
load directly on boats without first 
loading materials on the railroad cars, 
enjoys this advantage only in certain 
seasons of the year and not at all 
during the winter months when large 
quantities of sheets and strip are 
shipped. 

“Materials shipped by boats unless 
unloaded direct to the consumer, must 
be handled again before reaching des- 
tination involving freight, switching 
or trucking charges. Counting all 
these expenses the differential existing 
in freight rates is practically off-set. 

“The Mahoning valley has a _large 
steel producing capacity and it is one 
of the best in the world. This ca- 
pacity will find its way into finished 
products at no disadvantage to the 
producer and the consumer. 

“I have been engaged in the pro- 


duction end of the steel industry in 
the Mahoning valley for twenty-five 
years. I have seen many problems 
solved. I know of scores of new 
processes and practices which had 
their origin in the steel plants of 
the Youngstown district. The iron 
and steel workers of the Mahoning 
valley are second to none in the 
quality of materials they produce. 

“In my opinion the Youngstown dis- 
trict has a bright future. Its steel 
industry certainly has no fear. Its 
fabricating industry is prosperous and 
within easy reach of its basic points. 

“The future will be much brighter 
if we secure water transportation and 
receive our just dues in the matter of 
freight rates. These cannot be denied 
us very long.” 

A statement by the proxy committee 
opposed to the Sheet & Tube sale calls 
attention to the situation that the 
stockholders who signs a Bethlehem 
proxy must accept the basis offered 
by Bethlehem for Sheet & Tube stock, 
whereas any stockholder who does not 
definitely sign a proxy in favor of the 
merger has the right to elect, in case 
the merger is consummated, whether 
to take the Bethlehem offer or the 
fair cash appraised value of Sheet & 
Tube stock as of the day prior to the 
vote authorizing such sale. 


A letter by Mr. Campbell sending 
copies of the Bethlehem company’s 
1929 report to stockholders follows: 


“I want every shareholder of the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. to 
understand the strong position of 
Bethlehem Steel Corp., with which we 
now propose to merge our destinies. 
To that end I am enclosing you a 
pamphlet copy of Bethlehem’s annual 
report for 1929, which has just been 
issued. Certain features of this re- 
port are of particular importance and 
deserve your special consideration. 

“You will observe that during the 
past six years Bethlehem has expended 
$160,000,000 in modernizing and in- 
creasing its facilities. As a result of 
this fact, and the company’s very con- 
servative dividend policy while this 
process of rounding out its facilities 
was in progress, Bethlehem had at the 
end of the year 1929 current assets of 
$69,147,204 in inventories and $117,- 
546,496 in cash and marketable securi- 
ties (chiefly United States government 
securities). This was exclusive of 
$78,472,582 held for the redemption of 
bonds but not yet applied on Dec. 31, 
1929. 

“T call your particular attention also 
to the fact that Bethlehem’s balance 
sheet as set forth in this report shows 
that the present book value of Beth- 
lehem’s stock is over $140 per share, 
exclusive of surplus reserves, and 
upon that stock the company is now 
paying dividends of $6 per share. 

“Under the plan of merger one 
and one-third (11/3) shares of Beth- 
lehem are to be given for each share 
of this company. Assuming a con- 
tinuance of present dividends on Beth- 
lehem, which would seem to be rea- 
sonably well fortified by the strong 
position of the company, each present 
shareholder of this Company would, 
after the merger is effected, receive 
oe per annum on each present share 
eld. 

“I commend to your very careful 


consideration this remarkably strong 
report of Bethlehem as showing not 
merely the company’s strength in 1929, 
but how that strength has been built 
up and fortified by a policy of careful, 
conservative and aggressive manage- 
ment,” 


Sheet & Tube Directors 
Meet; No Statement 


Youngstown, O., March 25.—Direc- 
tors of the Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co. were in session a large part 
of today but on adjournment no 
statement was issued. At the meet- 
ing were eight of the 11 directors— 
James A. Campbell, Frank Purnell, 
H. G. Dalton, Harris Creech, John 
Todd, T. J. Bray, John Ford and 
Richard Garlick. 

Opinion is growing here that the 
April 8 special meeting of stockhold- 
ers of the Sheet & Tube company to 
consider the Bethlehem offer will not 
materialize, and that one side or the 
other will demonstrate its strength 
shortly. General business conditions 
here have been much upset by the con- 
test over the merger proposal. 

Charles M. Schwab, chairman, and 
Eugene G. Grace, president, of Beth- 
lehem, arrive here Wednesday to ad- 
dress the chamber of commerce. Cy- 
rus S. Eaton, who has taken up head- 
quarters at the Ohio hotel here until 
the matter has been disposed of, ad- 
dresses the chamber Thursday. 

According to Mr. Eaton today, an 
offer of 1% to 1% shares of Beth- 
lehem common for Sheet & Tube com- 
mon is nearer to teal values than 
the Bethlehem offer of 1 1/3 for 1, 


Council Opposes Merger 


Youngstown, O., March 25.—With 
one member not voting and only one 
dissenting vote, the city council last 
night adopted a resolution putting it 
on record as opposing the proposed 
sale of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co. to the Bethlehem Steel Co. The 
resolution cited that it would be 
disadvantageous to Youngstown to lose 
control of the Sheet & Tube company, 
that the wage rates paid in Bethlehem 
plants were lower than those in Sheet 
& Tube plants, and that the terms 
offered stockholders were unfair con- 
sidering the earnings records of th 
two companies. 


Delay Gulf States Merger 


New York, March. 25.—Stock- 
holders of the Gulf States Steel Co., 
with mills at Gadsden, Ala., voted 
yesterday to defer until September 
consideration of a merger with the 
Republic Steel Corp. The Eaton in- 
terests of Cleveland recently obtained 
representation on Gulf States’ board. 
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Mirrors of Motordom 











(Concluded from Page 74) 
ule. Unlike previous years, the Beth- 
lehem company has not arranged for 
a large tonnage of scrap to move to 
Buffalo, and it is said that Cleveland 
buyers of scrap may not take any 
cargoes until July. 

* bd °K 

HATEVER it may mean, a 

group of officials of the Nash 
Motor Co. recently inspected the Lin- 
coln division of the Ford Motor Co. 
It is recalled that Henry Ford never 
has been partial to Lincoln because 
it was not a production car. C. W. 
Nash a number of years ago pur- 
chased the Lafayette car, made at 
Indianapolis, and later moved it to 
Kenosha, but abandoned it. Recent- 
ly there were rumors that a new Lin- 
coln plant was to be built in Dear- 
born. 

A rumor is current that Stude- 

baker will move the Pierce-Arrow 
truck division from Buffalo to De- 


troit, re-establishing production in 
Detroit, which it abandoned on con- 
centration of its activities at South 
Bend. 
* * * 
ETROIT ELECTRIC CAR CO., 
Detroit, sole survivor of the 36 
companies once manufacturing electri: 
automobiles, is bringing out a new 
model which in its body, hood, balloon 
tires—everything, in fact, except the 
battery under the hood and the motor 
geared to the rear axle—is the coun- 
terpart of a medium-size gasoline car. 
It is believed there is a market for 
2000 electrics annually in the United 
States. Prices range from $2250 to 
$4250. Batteries in the new model 
have 42 to 46 cells and 13 to 15 plates. 
There are five speeds forward and one 
reverse, with a top speed of 28 miles 
per hour. Eight hours is necessary 
for a charge good for 80 to 100 
miles. About 12,000 electric passen- 
ger cars are in use in the United 
States. 
aK * * 
OR months soviet engineers have 
been working closely with Ameri- 
can manufacturers in adapting the 


Ford passenger car and truck, Auto- 
car truck, International Harvester 
tractor and an undisclosed medium- 
price passenger car for production in 
Russia. 

On technical matters the fullest dis- 
cussion is possible, but the most guile- 
less inquiry concerning economic and 
political conditions in Russia begets 
only stony silence. None of the Rus- 
sians seems certain of the others; in 
each group it is believed are numerous 
representatives of the soviet govern- 
ment. Dinner engagements are re- 
fused. On all important missions, es- 
pecially material inspection, the soviet 
representatives travel in pairs. 

For the new tractor plant at Stalin- 
grad, 600 miles southeast of Moscow, 
high-grade superintendents, general 
foremen and mechanics experienced in 
heat-treating, foundry practice, pressed 
steel work and general machining are 
wanted by the plant’s employment 
office at 255 West Congress street, 
Detroit. 


Huber Tool Works, Detroit, has in- 
creased its capital from $12,000 to 
$15,500. 


Conference Seeks Safety in Metals Industry 


OW accidents may be further 
H reduced in the metals and 

metalworking industries was 
one of the chief problems considered at 
the sessions of the Midwest Safety 
conference in Chicago, March 18, 
under auspices of the Chicago Safety 
council in co-operation with the Chica- 
go branch of the National Metal Trades 
association, the Chicago Brass Manu- 
facturers association, the Western So- 
ciety of Engineers, the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Commerce, the National 
Safety council and other organizations. 


The morning session was general, 
but in the afternoon several group 
meetings were conducted including one 
on metals and metal working. John 
B. Eib, supervisor of safety and labor, 
Joliet, Ill., works, Illinois Steel Co., and 
chairman of the metals section of the 
National Safety council, presided at 
the session of the metals and metal 
working group. 

R. A. Pook, technical superintendent 
of the Western Electric Co., Chicago, 
gave an address on “Housekeeping and 
Its Relation to Accidents.” He stated 
that low accident rates and good in- 
dustrial housekeeping go together, and 
he stated that civilization may be mea- 
sured largely by cleanliness. He de- 
scribed the thorough system of his 
company whereby accidents chargeable 
to poor house-keeping had been re- 
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duced to 1 per cent of the total. 
Among the important features as de- 
scribed were good lighting and condi- 
tion of floors. One of the chief re- 
sults from good housekeeping, in his 
opinion, was to raise the morale of 
employes. 

An address on “How a Supervisor 
Can Sell Safety to His People,” was 
delivered by G. A. Kuechenmeister, 
safety director of the Dominion Forge 
& Stamping Co., Walkerville, Ont. He 
quoted investigations showing that in- 
dustrial accidents may be classified as 
due to disorderly conditions, 50 per 
cent; improper equipment, 21 per cent; 
improper materials, 9 per cent; im- 
proper instruction, or lack of instruc- 
tion, 15 per cent; and lack of supervi- 
sion, 5 per cent. 


Responsibility Factor Discussed 


This address was followed by a 
lively discussion as to who should be 
charged with responsibility for acci- 
dents. It was the contention of the 
speaker that supervision should be 
made as to see accident prevention’ 
largely as an opportunity toward hu- 
manitarian saving of life and limb 
and for general efficiency, rather than 
as a responsibility which must be 
faced. 

One of 
evening’s banquet 


the chief features of the 
session was the 


presentation of trophies won as a re- 
sult of the inter-plant contest among 
92 Chicago industrial plants conducted 
during the last six months of 1929 
under the auspices of the Chicago 
Safety council. 


The grand winner was the Western 
Electric Co., printing division. The 
group winners were the Common- 
wealth Edison Co., for public utilities; 
Whiting Corp., heavy manufacturing 
and foundry; Western Electric Co., 
heavy manufacturing without foundry; 
Cook Electric Co., light manufactur- 
ing; Western Electric Co., for printers 
Chicago Novelty Furniture Co., wood- 
working shops; Van Cleef Bros., 
paints, acids and chemical manufac- 
turing; and Western Electric Co., for 
foundries and forgings. The award 
for miscellaneous manufacturing was 
given to Brunswick-Balke-Collender 
Co. 

Remarkable accident prevention re- 
cords were made by these 92 plants, 
employing more than 18,000 men and 
working a total of 102,000,000 man- 
hours during the last six months of 
1929. During this period the average 
accident frequency rate was stepped 
down from 17.2 to 7.2 or a reduction 
of nearly 60 per cent. This safety 
contest is being continued, with 135 
companies represented and employing 
more than 122,000 men. 
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Tariff Bill, Raising Many Rates, 


Passes Senate; Now in Conference 


ASHINGTON, March 25.— 

W Tariff revision, promised by 

President Hoover in the presi- 
dential campaign of 1928, emerged to 
its final stage last night when the 
senate by a vote of 53 to 31 passed 
the bill which has been before it since 
May 29, 1929. The bill originally 
was introduced in the house May 7, 
1929, following several months of pre- 
liminary hearings, and was passed by 
the house 21 days later. 

The bill now goes to conference of 
the house and senate for adjustment 
of conflicts, chief of which are the 
debenture plan for the aid of agricul- 


ture and the flexible provisions 
enabling the President to raise or 
lower rates 50 per cent. The house 


is opposed to both; the senate is 
represented to be strongly for them. 
Compromise seems probable, and the 
bill is expected to go to the President 
within a month. The new law prob- 
ably will be effective early in April. 

On the whole, rates are raised. Pri- 
marily, the tariff was opened for re- 


vision to assist agriculture. Trans- 
lated into an ad valorem basis, pro- 
ponents of the measure say it in- 
creases rates about 4% per cent over 
the Fordney-McCumber act of 1922, 
still in effect. 

Pig iron emerges from the senate 
dutiable at 75 cents per ton, the same 
as in the 1922 law but lower than at 
present because the President under 
the flexible provisions raised it to 
$1.12% per ton, which is now in effect. 
Manganese ore continues at 1 cent per 
pound. On the whole, the senate bill 
slightly increases the protection on 
structural shapes, bars, ingots and 
special steel. Fluorspar is up to 
$8.40, contrasted with $5.60 in the 
1922 law. A comparison of rates of 
the Underwood act of 1913, the Ford- 
ney-McCumber act of 1922 and the 
house and senate versions of the pres- 
ent measure is given in the accom- 
panying table. 


Donner Steel Co. awarded $1000 in 
cash and a bronze trophy to employes 





COMMODITY 


Pig iron, not including kentledge (ton) ..............+ 
Manganese ore, containing over 10% of metallic 
manganese (manganese content) (ID. ).........c00+ 
Tungsten ore or concentrates (tungsten content) 
UOT. aie a niet benabibunepeditansotaneshineebedegsonabten 
Tungsten metal, tungsten powder and tungsten 
SINTER © «020s echal sale tad gains hebogtinbetmnbipasitieiscseocsnttbsagumsnete 
Tungsten acid and compounds n. s. p. f. (Ib.).... 
Ferrochrome or ferrochromium: 
Containing 8% or more of carbon (chromium 
COMCOME) — acevvcoeccccceccoeccccccccrccesosoenccoscccccevseecopscesssosososesnes 
Containing less than 3% of carbon... 
Chrome metal or CHrOMiUM  .......ccccccsccsssscrssersesreesers 
Ci iemaen . pte). CB.) cncecceccesescossecvconssvedicntssenrranccessvenensenece 
Ferrocerium and other cerium alloys... 
Steel ingots, blooms, billets, &c.: 
Valued not over 1 cent per pound (Ib.)......... 
Valued over 1 cent but not over 1% cents per 
SE FTE. } .  <ccerreresccesscntesaninbesnveecestatentatbbeinnenniqnenseces 
Fluorspar (high Grade) ..........ccsccescseerssseersecsessseersssees 
CHUM! WMATNEBILE ..cccorerecsrccerccrssercneseeconrreccosorevsccsscessoscoese ee 
Graphite or plumbago (amorphous) eds 
DETECTS A] SAVED © .seccrvereveeccccessccecsescesoccccsecsecscssnessesvcce sees 
Steel bars: 
Valued not over 1 cent per Pound.............cccecessreeeee 
Valued over 1 cent, but not over 1% cents per 
SOOT ci cericinenvinatenenntabeceesvubntsassersenseniaveoumabiaecsininantpee 
Valued over 5 cents, but not over 8 cents per 
pound— 
Hollow bars, drill steel, ete. ........cccccccscessseoees 
Wire rods, not smaller than 0.20 inch in diameter, 
nail rods and flat rods up to 6 inches in width: 
Valued over 4 cents per pound..................... 
Tempered or treated, valued over 4 cents per 
INTE | -siessevisigabiniacrnengdidiieniinsasgsioembininabsisnvderse 
Cold rolled, cold drawn, cold hammered, or 
polished, n. s. p. f., valued over 4 cents 
GI TERRI . ievtnanivedeettsenertenccncsinintvaceiiietenisiornscesh 
Valued over 4 cents per pound..................... 
Cold rolled, cold drawn, etc., n. s. p. f., 
valued over 4 cents per pound..............0 





I II. cio siainean ciate pacnineipiisiateababiieaihenibansiiennt 
Anvils: 
Weighing less than 5 pounds each...........cc00 
IIE scvtssnsoenstapaiinoeses 
Cast-iron pipe and iron c 
Cast-iron pipe ...... 
RES 
Sprocket and machine chains and parts ........... 





SCHEDULE 3—METALS AND MANUFACTURES OF 





————-RATE OF DUTY—__—_ 


Underwood- Fordney- —Hawley-Smoot— 
Simmons McCumber House Senate 
Tariff, 1913 Tariff, 1922 Bill Bill 
Free $1.12% $1.1214 7Be. 

ree le le le 

ree 45c 50c 50e 
15% 60c. +-25c. 60c. +-25c. 60c.+50% 
15% 60c. +-25c. 60c.4+25% 60c.4+-40% 
15% 81éc. lb. 8c. lb. 2%éc. Ib. 
15% 30% 80% 25% 
15% 80% 30% 25% 
Free $2 $2 $1 
15% $2 lb.+25% $21b.4+-25% $1 1b.425% 
Free 0.2¢ 0.2¢ 0.3¢ 

ee 0.3¢ 0.3¢ 0.3¢ 

$1.50 $5.60 $8.40 $8.40 

Free 15/32c 5/16¢ 15/32¢ 

Free 10% 10% 10% 

10% 20% 1/5c 1/5c 
8% 0.2c¢. Ib. 0.2c. Ib. 0.8c. Ib 
8% 0.3¢. Ib. 0.8¢. Ib. 0.8¢. Ib. 
8% 1.7e. Ib. 8c. Ib. 1.7¢. Ib. 
10% 0.6c. Ib. 20% 0.6c. Ib. 
15% 17-20c. Ib 20%+%e. lb. 20% +e. Ib 


10% 29-40c. Ib. 20% +e. Ib. 20% +e. Ib. 


15% 0.06c.1b+8%  20%+8%  20%+8% 
15% 29-40c Ib.+8% } 20% +c. 20% +e. 
§ Ib.+8% Ib.+8% 
30% 35% 40% 85% 
15% 45% 45 % 45 % 
. 155% 1c. lb. 8c. Ib. 3e. Ib. 
- 10% 20% 80% 25% 
- 10% 20% 20% 50% 
25% 35% 40% 40% 





at the annual safety dinner in Buf- 
falo, March 15. The roll shop re- 
ceived the trophy for the department 
operating 12 months without a lost 
time accident. 


New Industrial Gas Is 
Made Electrically 


A new gas which is said to be supe- 
rior to hydrogen in many applications 
and which can be produced by feeding 
steam and city gas or other hydro- 
carbons into an electric cracking de- 
vice, has been developed by the General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. Elec- 
trolene is the name of the new gas, 
described in the April issue of Gen- 
eral Electric Review by F. P. Wilson 
Jr. The gas is claimed to be of espe- 
cial value where used in electric fur- 
naces with controllable atmospheres, 
in heat treating processes, brazing, 
etc., and also in metal cutting and 
other industrial applications. 


The heat necessary for cracking is 
generated by electricity, the cracking 
device occupying but a small amount 
of space and its size varying according 
to the amount of gas required. A 
typical installation for producing 1500 
cubic feet per hour would be in the 
form of a cylindrical shell 7 feet in 
diameter and about 10 feet high. The 
gas, which may be used in the same 
ways that hydrogen would be used in 
industrial processes has been produced 
for less than $1 per thousand cubic 
feet over all. Chemically, electrolene 
is composed largely of hydrogen and 
carbon monoxide. 


Decrease in Babbitt 


Washington, March 25.—February 
total consumption of babbitt metal 
fell off from 4,408,455 pounds set in 
January to 3,726,576 pounds. Manu- 
facturers’ sales as well as producers’ 
consumption likewise showed a loss 
for the month, according to depart- 
ment of commerce figures reported by 
31 firms. Following are monthly 
totals with revisions noted in January: 


Total Sold Consump- 
apparent by manu-_ tion by 
consumption facturers producers 
(Figures given in pounds) 
TANUALY — orcesssecseeee 6,093,267 4,876,506 1,216,761 
February _ ......... 5,720,243 4,695,669 1,024,574 


8,205,689 1,316,345 
2,394,159 949,838 


Total (year).... 65,134,861 50,158,760 14,976,101 








1930 

JANUATY ererseseeeee *4,408,455 3,405,041 1,003,414 
February... 8,726,576 2,825,771 900,805 
*Revised. 
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Industrial Men in the Day’s News 





William H. Bassett, New President, American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers 


ARGELY under his guidance, guess 

work in copper and brass manufac- 
ture has given place to definite scien- 
tific methods. 


RIGINAL solutions of problems as 

well as contributions to investiga- 
tions begun by others have gained him 
widespread recognition and fame. 


EW ENGLAND was his birth- 
place, and there he still works 
and resides. 


1 ULE of thumb methods predominated in the 
manufacture of brass and copper products 
perhaps to a greater extent than in any other 
line of endeavor from the dawn of history until 
the present century. Today, however, the brass 
and copper industry stands in the front rank so far as 
research and modern methods are concerned. Much of 
the credit for the rapid strides made in adoption of 
scientific methods by the industry goes to William H. 
Bassett, who was elected president of the American In- 
stitute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers at its re- 
cent annual meeting in New York, as noted in IRON 
TRADE Review of Feb. 27. 

Mr. Bassett is technical superintendent and metallurgist 
of the American Brass Co., Waterbury, Conn. While 
his work is devoted almost exclusively to copper and 
its alloys, he has had a broad experience. After his 
graduation from Masachusetts Institute of Technology in 
1891 he occupied various technical positions, including 
that of teacher of chemistry for five years in Swain 
Free school. Later he was affiliated with New Jersey 
Zine Co. for two years, following which he was chief 
chemist and metallurgist for nine years of the Coe 
Brass Co. of Connecticut. This was one of the con- 
stituent concerns which formed the American Brass Co., 
and in which in 1912 he was appointed to his present 
positions. 

Mr. Bassett has undertaken many original problems 
in metallurgy and in manufacturing methods as well as 
contributing much to investigations begun by others in 
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‘resistance of copper alloys to sea water corrosion. 





awarded the James 


1925 he 
Douglas medal of the organization of which he now is 


the industry. In was 
president. His research work of outstanding character 
at that time was the conclusion of a 10-year test on the 
This 
work was especially concerned with condenser tubing. 
Mr. Bassett has also done much to standardize methods 
of chemical analysis of copper and its alloys and 
to aid in the elimination of waste in brass manufacture. 

Reference to the ancient history of copper and its alloys 
recalls the fact that newspapers frequently speak of 
the hardening of copper as a lost art, and tell of some- 
one who has rediscovered it. This is a subject to which 
Mr. Bassett has given much attention in the past few 
years, and he pointed out in a little folder published last 
autumn by the Engineering Foundation that moderns 
have had several varieties of hard copper alloys for 
many years. He has given special study lately to two or 
three alloys of copper with silicon and certain other 
metals, and they are now manufactured with ar 
mately the same physical properties as steel. 

Brass alloys today are made to exact analysis and 
definite physical properties for specific uses, with every 
step in the operation scientifically controlled. Mr. 
Bassett has been one of the leaders in this development 
to replace the former methods that depended largely on 
guess work and “trial-and-error” methods. For many 
years the brass industry was dominated by tradition. 
Today its forward look, as demonstrated by the rapidly 
increased use of copper and its alloys in plumbing and 
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in many kinds of engineering work, is aided greatly 
through the research of a number of metallurgists, of 


whom Mr. Bassett is the leader. 


Mr. Bassett is of New England parentage, born in 
The family residence is 


New Bedford, Mass., in 1868. 
at Cheshire, Conn., 


near Waterbury. 
his connections with the American Institute of Mining 


In addition to 


and Metallurgical Engineers, Mr. Bassett is a fellow of 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
a member of the Society of Automotive Engineers, Amer- 
ican Society for Testing Materials, American Chemical 
society, the British Institute of Metals, and the British 
Society of Chemical Industry. He is also the author 
of a number of books on nonferrous metals and alloys. 





| Men of the Industry | 


B. BROWN, assistant to the 
\ president of the Allegheny 


Steel Co., Brackenridge, Pa., 
has been elected vice presi- 
dent. Three other vice presidents 


were elected: W. F. Detwiler, gen- 
eral manager; F. H. Stephens, also 
secretary and assistant treasurer, and 
P. F. Voight Jr., general sales man- 
ager, now vice president in charge of 
sales. 

» * 

G. M. Brigham has been elected to 
the board of directors of the North 
American Car Corp., Chicago, succeed- 
ing Herman Hachmeister, resigned. 

* *¢ ¢ 

D. R. Wilson, president, Wilson 
Foundry & Machine Co., Pontiac, 
Mich., has been appointed chairman of 
the campaign committee of the Good 
Government association, Pontiac. 

* * * 


R. H. McGredy has become identi- 
fied with the Harnischfeger Sales Corp., 
Milwaukee. He will be employed in 
an executive sales capacity with head- 
quarters at 50 Church street, New 
York City. 

* * + 

John Hickey, designer and inventor 
of a direct contact, open side water 
heater, has again joined the staff of 
the National Pipe Bending Co., New 
Haven, Conn. He will have charge 
of engineering in connection with re- 
search and development of new prod- 
ucts. 

* + ~ 

Alfred Jackson, who headed the 
management of the Broadway Steel 
Co., 2912 East Thirty-fourth street, 
Cleveland, will be in charge of the 
Broadway steel division, Builders 
Structural Steel Co., 2880 East Thirty- 
fourth street, the two companies hav- 
ing recently merged. 

* *¢ « 

Arthur Galston, formerly of the 
Normandic National Securities Corp., 
New York, has been elected a director 
of the Superior Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, to succeed J. H. Hammond, re- 
signed, F. R. Frost, R. J. Dodds, 
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G. M. Seamon, C. S. Payson, S. S. 
Liggett and J. R. Miller have been 
re-elected. 

* * * 

William J. Savage, who for almost 
11 years has been vice president, 
sales and advertising manager of 
Heltzel Steel Form & Iron Co., War- 
ren, O., resigned effective March 15 
to accept a similar position with the 
Brown Clutch Co., Sandusky, O., manu- 
facturer of hoists used in building 
construction and for other purposes. 

*” * * 

H. W. Reed is works manager of 
Shaw Crane Works at Muskegon, 
Mich., of Manning, Maxwell & Moore 
Inc., New York. He succeeds Henry 
Huss, recently resigned. Others who 
are identified with the administration 
of the plant are: John Minty, chief 
engineer; J. L. Haga, estimating engi- 


neer; J. C. Harth, assistant chief 
engineer, and Gail Maze, assistant 
estimating engineer. 

* * . 


Edwin N. Hazlett has become iden- 
tified with the sales engineering de- 
partment of Copperweld Steel Co., 
Glassport, Pa. Following graduation 
from University of Pittsburgh in 1928 
he completed the apprentice engineer- 
ing course with the Duquesne Light 
Co., Pittsburgh, and has been con- 
nected with that company’s distribu- 
tion department at McKeesport, Pa. 

* * oh 

A. B. Harper, who has been con- 
nected with the Carnegie Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh, for 25 years, for the past 
13 years as assistant manager of 
sales in the Detroit district, has be- 
come affiliated with the Bopp Steel 
Corp., Detroit, manufacturer of cold 
rolled strip steel. Mr. Harper will be 
connected in an executive capacity 
with the company’s new mill to be 
placed in operation early in April, 
assisting A. J. Bopp in the sales de- 
partment. 

* * * 

Bert A. Mick, who for 15 years was 
engineer of the roll and mill depart- 
ments of the Mesta Machine Co., 
Pittsburgh, and for ten years manager 


of roll sales for the Hubbard Steel 
Foundry Co., at Pittsburgh, has joined 
the Blaw-Knox Co., Blawnox, Pa., as 
sales manager of the steel plant divi- 
sion of the National Alloy Steel Co., a 
subsidiary of the Blaw-Knox organiza- 
tion. Mr. Mick retired from active 
business two years ago because of ill 
health. 

L. H. Byrne recently was appointed 
acting western sales manager for the 
Jefferson Electric Co., Chicago. 

+ * * 


V. E. Annix, associated with the 
Greenfield Tap & Die Corp., Green- 
field, Mass., for about 19 years, more 
recently as production manager, has 
been transferred to its Detroit office 
engineering department. 

* * * 

Leo Dolkart, formerly proprietor of 
Moline Electric Co., Moline, Ill., was 
recently named superintendent of elec- 
trical construction for Kahn Engi- 
neering Co., Detroit, in connection 
with the latter’s work in Russia. 

* * * 

H. C. Van Tine, formerly president 
of the DeVore Co., Toledo, O., becomes 
contract engineer and consultant in 
the design of glass and paper fac- 
tories for the H. K. Ferguson Co., 
Cleveland, which recently acquired 
the DeVore Co. 

* ok * 

Carl Taylor Compton, head of the 
physics department, Princeton univer- 
sity, was recently made president of 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, effective in July. He suc- 
ceeds Dr. Samuel W. Stratton, who 
was made chairman of the recently- 
created executive committee. Dr. 
Compton, who is 42 years old, is a 
native of Wooster, O. 

* * 

L. A. Davies, formerly San Fran- 
cisco representative of Udylite Process 
Co., Detroit, has been transferred to 
Detroit to take charge of the terri- 
tory formerly covered by H.C. Pierce, 
now identified with Protective Metals 
Inc., Tulsa, Okla. 

Albert J. Lupien of the Udylite 
Process Co. Detroit office, has been 
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transferred to San Francisco to suc- 
ceed Mr. Davies. 

H. A. Stock, formerly with Brown- 
Hutchinson Co., Detroit, has been 
added to the Udylite company’s De- 
troit staff to assist Mr. Davies. 

ok * * 


C. M. Dale, has been appointed 
foundry manager of the Liberty 
Foundries Co., Rockford, Ill., to suc- 
ceed the late E. C. Landgraf. 

Oo *~ * 

W. T. Kyle has resigned as sales 
manager of Page Steel & Wire Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn., and W. H. Bleecker 
Jr. has been appointed assistant sales 
manager. 

a * * 

J. D. Oliver and James Oliver II, 
both of South Bend, Ind., were re- 
elected directors of the Oliver Farm 
Equipment Co. at the recent annual 
meeting. 

* * *” 

F. L. Tyler, identified with Chicago 
Pneumatic Tool Co. at Mexico City for 
four years, has been transferred to 
Tulsa, Okla., where he is in charge 
of the office recently opened. 

* * * 

John E. Galvin, president, Ohio 
Steel Foundry Co., Lima, O., has 
been elected president of the Lima 
Manufacturers’ association for the en- 
suing year, to succeed Benjamin F. 
Thomas. 

S  )-. .@ 

W. M. Scarth, formerly assistant 
specification engineer, General Motors 
Co., Oshawa, Ont., has resigned to be- 
come assistant research engineer for 
the Auburn Automobile Co., Auburn, 
Ind. 


* * * 


L. C. Conradi recently became a 
metallurgist for the Lycoming Mfg. 
Co., Williamsport, Pa. Previously he 
had been chief chemist of the Plain- 
field Mfg. Corp., South Plainfield, 
N. J., a division of the Spicer Mfg. 
Corp. 


* * * 


H. H. Harris, president, General 
Alloys Co., Boston, and partner of 
Noble & Harris, Detroit consulting en- 
gineers, returned recently from an air- 
plane tour of Mexico, during which he 
made a survey of the engineering pro- 
jects of the Mexican government. 

* * * 

H. E. Foote, who received his doctor 
of philosophy degree from Brown uni- 
versity in 1917, has been appointed to 
the fellowship established at the Mel- 
lon Institute of Industrial Research, 
Pittsburgh, by Gas Industries Inc., 
Pittsburgh, manufacturer of _liquid- 
air oxygen apparatus. The investiga- 
tion will be devoted to a study of the 
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extension of the present uses of 

oxygen with particular reference to its 

application to industrial processes. Dr. 

Foote has been a member of the insti- 

tute’s investigational staff since 1927. 
* * * 


James W. Schofield, formerly of the 
Los Angeles office of Columbia Steel 
Corp., now is affiliated with Ameri- 
can Rolling Mills Co. of California, 
San Francisco, with headquarters at 
540 Tenth street. He previously was 
associated with Pacific Sheet Steel 
Corp. and Pittsburgh Crucible Steel 
Co. 

* * * 

John L. Connors was elected vice 

president and director of Jeffrey Mfg. 





F. A. LORENZ JR. 


Who, as noted in IRON TRADE REVIEW of March 

20, was recently made general manager of 

Indiana Harbor, Ind., and Pittsburgh works, 

American Steel Foundries, in charge of sales 
and production. 


Co. Ltd., Montreal, Que., at its annual 
meeting Feb. 12. This is a subsidiary 
of the Jeffrey Mfg. Co., of Columbus, 
0., of which Mr. Connors is assistant 
general manager. He also is assistant 
general manager of another subsid- 
iary, Galion Iron Works & Mfg. Co., 
Galion, O. 


* * * 


Arnold O. Braun, formerly general 
manager of sales, P. R. Mallory Co., 
Indianapolis, manufacturer of metal 
specialties, electric toys, etc., was pro- 
moted to vice president in charge of 
sales. 

J. E. Cain, formerly assistant treas- 


urer, was elected treasurer. 
* x * 


Harry L. Leschen, president of A. 
Leschen & Sons Rope Co., St. Louis, 


has been elected a director of the 
Mississippi Valley Trust Co., Mr. 
Leschen has been connected with the 
rope company since 1897, and was 
elected its president in 1914, to suc- 
ceed his father. The business was 
founded in 1853 by his grandfather, 
Adolph Leschen. 
ok of * 

W. J. Bunn, for 14 years with the 
Republic Motor Truck Co. Inc., Alma, 
Mich., has been appointed general 
manager of the Advance Casting Co., 
St. Louis, Mich., formerly operating as 
the Spanstra Mfg. Co., manufacturing 
gray iron castings, which is headed 
by John Spanstra and which recently 
was reorganized. Most of Mr. Bunn’s 
connection with the Republic company 
was as purchasing agent. 

2 * * 


G. C. Becher, who until recently 
directed the sales department of the 
Ruud Mfg. Co. in the New York 
district, succeeds P. A. Meyer, with 
headquarters at 908 Ellicott square, 
Buffalo, as branch manager of Young 
Bros. Co., Detroit. Mr. Meyer has 
been transferred to the home office 
at Detroit. 

J. J. Ferris has been appointed as- 
sistant to the New York territory 
manager at 30 Church street, New 
York, for Young Bros. Co. Until re- 
cently he was identified with Carrier 
Engineering Corp., Newark, N. J. 


* * * 


Clarence M. Day has resigned as 
general manager of the Jackson Steel 
Products Co. division, General Motors 
Corp., Jackson, Mich., effective May 
1. He has been affiliated with Alfred 
P. Sloan Jr., president of General 
Motors Corp., for more than 20 years, 
locating in Jackson in July, 1918, as 
general manager of the Pearlman Rim 
Co., which later became the Jackson 
Steel Products Co., subsidiary of 
General Motors Corp. He will re- 
main in Jackson but so far has made 
no announcement concerning future 
plans. 

* +. * 


King Hathaway, for several years 
associated with foundry organization 
work on the Pacific coast, has re- 
turned to the United States after a 
trip around the world to become iden- 
tified with Manning, Maxwell & Moore 
Inc., New York. Mr. Hathaway former- 
ly was connected with the Industrial 
Association of San Francisco. He 
resigned that position to reorganize 
and manage the Schlage Lock Co., 
San Francisco. After two years he 
sailed for Japan, where he lectured 
on management problems in principal 
cities and visited manufacturing 
plants, discussing management prob- 
lems with executives. He left Japan 
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after’ several months and went to 
Paris to attend the International Man- 
agement congress, remaining several 
months. 

* * ” 

E. C. Bullard, J. W. Bray, sales 
manager, and T. E. Dunn, works man- 
ager, were elected directors of Bullard 
Co., Bridgeport, Conn., manufacturer 
of machine tools, at the recent annual 
me¢ting of stockholders. 

a a * 

Homer S. Trecartin has _ resigned, 
effective April 1, as genera] manager 
of Roller Bearing Co. of America, 
Trenton, N. J., to become affiliated 
with the Russian organization, Shari- 
kopdskipnekstroy, represented in this 
country by the Amtorg Trading Corp., 
New York. Mr. Trecartin will direct 
the design and equipment of a new 
ball and roller bearings plant to be 
built by this organization in Moscow, 
Russia, and which, it is said, will be 
one of the largest plants in the world 
producing this equipment. Buildings 
‘will be completed this fall and should 
be in operation by the end of the 


year. Mr. Trecartin is slated to have 
charge of development of production 
after the plant is in operation. 


Truck Shipments Low 


Washington, March 25.—Domestic 
and export shipments of electrical in- 
dustrial trucks and tractors in Febru- 
ry fell off when a total of only 113 
was shown, the lowest figure set in 14 
months. February, 1929, had a total 
of 134 units. Shipment figures as re- 
ported to department of commerce by 
ten leading manufacturers follow: 








Shipments—— 
1929 Total Domestic Export 
133 19 
131 3 
201 10 
181 13 
202 9 
185 16 
163 5 
144 10 
September . 151 7 
October ..... 134 33 
November . 110 8 
December ... 124 27 
Total (year) .......... 2,019 1,859 160 
1930 
I ais cas isctcbacertoons 140 123 16 
PCIE. cciscivnicssccseees 113 106 7 


Business in Waiting Attitude, 
« 1° Economists Say of Condition Now 


qos.) 


USINESS at present is in a 
B waiting attitude, despite the 
lower interest rates and im- 
p¥oved credit conditions prevailing,” 
according to the March report of the 
Conference of Statisticians in Indus- 
try, operating under the auspices of 
the National Industrial Conference 
board, 247 Park avenue, New York. 
“Following a slight pickup in the 
latter part of January, business ac- 
tivity during February slowed up 
again and very little change has been 
noticeable during the first half of 
March. The reluctance on the part of 
buyers and borrowers to avail them- 
selves of the easier credit conditions 
evidently is due in part to the in- 
fluence which the unemployment situ- 


ation has upon business psychology, 


as well as upon consumer psychology 
and purchasing power. 

“While improved credit conditions 
and the advancing season normally 
should stimulate business activity dur- 
ing the next few weeks, it is pointed 
out that much depends on the realiza- 
tion of the large capital expenditures 
planned and expected to be made by 
the railroads, utilities and the federal, 
state, county and city governments. 
That these expenditures cannot be 
counted upon too definitely in each 
instance is indicated by the fact that 
railroad earnings for the first quarter 


of the year will show a considerable 
decrease over a year ago and that 
it is unlikely that appropriations for 
capital expenditures will be made to 
an extent greater than warranted by 
eanings. 

“Generally low commodity stocks, 
low interest rates, spreading of easier 
credit conditions, and the normal stim- 
ulant of the approaching spring and 
summer season are given as the chief 
favorable factors of the general busi- 
ness situation. In comparing quanti- 
tative data expressed in dollar values, 
of the present and of a year ago, 
the conference emphasizes, allowance 
must be made for lower commodity 
price levels, which produces a shrink- 
age of business indicators based on 
values, exceeding the shrinkage in 
business volume.” 

In a summary of business conditions 
recently issued by Julius H. Barnes, 
chairman of the National Business 
Survey conference, it is stated: “Some 
early factors, partly psychological, ap- 
pear to have been overcome. The re- 
ports from the various industries in- 
dicate that the importance laid upon 
construction as an influence in restor- 
ing industrial balance have not been 
overemphasized. They show that for 
a revival of construction in its mani- 
fold forms a first requirement is ade- 
quate and reasonably-priced credit.” 


35 Associations Enter 
Service Contest 


Thirty-five trade associations have 
made entries in the contest of the 
American Trade Association Execu- 
tives, 644 Drexel building, Philadel- 
phia, to determine “the outstanding 
achievement of a trade association in 
relation to distinguished service ten- 
dered by it to the industry it repre- 
sents, to industrial development at 
large, and to the public.” The award, 
a medallion, will be made April 30 at 
Washington. The 35 associations en- 
tered are: 


Steel Founders’ Society of America, Inter- 
national Association of Blue Print and Allied 
Industries, Memorial Craftsmen of America Inc., 
American Paint and Varnish Manufacturers’ 
association Inc., Writing Paper Manufacturers’ 
association, Southern Pine -association, Amer- 
ican Institute of Steel Construction Inc., Man- 
ufacturers’ Association of Washington, National 
Retail ‘Credit association, Stover’s Smokeless 
Coal bureau, Massachusetts Fisheries association, 
American Booksellers’ association, Life Insur- 
ance Sales Research bureau, Portland Cement 
association, National Association of Sheet Metal 
Contractors, National Machine Tool Builders’ as- 
sociation, Home Modernizing Bureau of the Na- 
tional Building Industries, American Walnut 
Manufacturers’ association, Northern Hemlock 
and Hardwood Manufacturers’ association, 
American Gas association, The National Fer- 
tilizer association, Akron Builders’ Exchange, 
Common Brick Manufacturers’ Association of 
America, American Waxed Paper association, 
Society for Electrical Development Inc., Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ association, Silk 
Association of America Inc., American Insti- 
tute of Meat Packers, National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce, Metropolitan Funeral 
Directors’ association Inc., American Photo- 
Engravers’ association, New York State Asso- 
ciation of Real Estate Boards, Institute of Scrap 
Iron and Steel Inc., Heating and Piping Con- 
tractors’ National association, and Nationa] 
Association of Dyers and Cleaners. 


By-Product Coke Output 
Gains in February 


Due largely to an improvement in 
the iron and steel industry the daily 
rate of by-product coke production 
showed further signs of recovery dur- 
ing February according to the bureau 
of mines. Beehive production, on the 
other hand, failed to reflect the im- 
proved conditions and remained prac- 
tically unchanged at the low level 
reached in January. 


The total quantity of by-product 
coke produced in. February was 4,004,- 
217 tons, a daily average of 143,000 
tons. Although this was somewhat 
less than in the corresponding month 
of last year, the decrease was entirely 
accounted for by the furnace plants, 
the production at merchant plants be- 
ing 4.5 per cent greater than in Febru- 
ary, 1929. In comparison with the 
previous month the daily rate of by- 
product coke production in February 
shows an increase of 5.7 per cent. Out- 
put of beehive coke in February to- 
taled 274,800 tons compared with 309.- 
200 tons in January and 440,200 tons 
in February, 1929. 
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British Pig Iron Market Is Easier 


Reduction of $1.22 Per Ton Made at Middlesbrough—European Trade 
Quieter—German Mills Rolling Thin Sheets Form Syndicate 


European Headquarters, 
Iron Trapde Review, 
Caxton House, Westminster, S. W.1 


ONDON, March 25.—(By Cable)—The feature of the 
British iron and steel market this week is a reduc- 
tion of 5 shillings ($1.22) in the price of pig iron 

at Middlesbrough. No. 3 foundry, silicon 2.5 to 3 per 
cent, is now £3 7s 6d ($16.40). The market otherwise is 
not changed materially from a week ago. An improve- 
ment is noted in business in West Scotland. 

Demand for galvanized sheets shows moderate ex- 
pansion, and tin plate is recovering. Large tonnage of 
foreign material is being imported at Staffordshire. One 
rail mill in the Barrow district has been closed. Braith- 


waite & Co. have been awarded a contract for erecting a 
bridge in India, requiring 10,000 tons of steel. In addi- 
tion to the 10,000 tons of pipe reported last week as 
booked by the Stavely Coal & Iron Co., for delivery to 
Egypt, the company has taken 11,000 tons of pipe for 
shipment to Cairo. Vulcan Foundry Ltd. has obtained 
an order for 20 locomotives for shipment to Buenos Aires, 
Argentina. 

A report from Paris states export business continues 
dull and domestic iron and steel orders are falling off. 
New business in Belgium is restricted. The market in 
Germany is quiet. German mills rolling thin sheets have 
formed a syndicate. 


British Steel Market Has Encouraging Signs 





IRMINGHAM, Eng., March 14.— 
(European Staff Service)— 
Some encouraging factors 


Sterling—$4.86 


the fall in the bank rate the tone 
of the market is still depressed and 
uncertain and can be attributed only 
to the unfortunate pessimism which 





emerge from a gloomy market, 


suggesting that trade is not as bad as 
some manufacturers would have us 


ease of 28 gage the reduction has 
been 2s 6d ($0.60). 


. spreads throughout the land every 
year in the few weeks preceding the 
announcement of the budget. 


believe. The revision of prices on 

galvanized sheets has had the effect Another reduction in the bank rate, Midland pig iron makers are in- 
of bringing a useful volume of trade from 4% per cent to 4 per cent, different to pressure for  conces- 
and while export business still leaves the lowest figure since 1925, is a sions although their position is 


much to be desired, there are signs 
of life in some ‘markets, notably 
South America. The total of extras 
for light sheets has been revised and 
in the case of 26 gage there is a 
reduction of 55s ($1.21) and in the 


is 


terms 


matter of importance to traders. 
hoped that cheaper money will 
assist ‘the industry by reducing pro- 
duction costs and thus enable manu- 
facturers to compete on more equal 
with the foreigner. 


none too happy. Blast furnaces allied 
with pipe foundries are not perturbed 
by the indifferences among the gen- 
eral class of foundry and forge con- 
sumers. But it is safe to say that 
every furnaceman in the Midland dis- 


It 


Despite 


Current Iron and Steel Prices of Europe 


British Frenc 


Dollars at Rates of 
Exchange, March 24 


gre Tons 
Ports 


h 


Metric Tons 
Channel Ports 


Belgium and German 
Luxemburg 
Metric Tons Metric Tons 


Channel Ports Rotterdam or 


Export Prices f.o. b. Ship at Port of Dispatch—By Cable North Sea Fort 
PIG IRON Zed £ ad £oad £ s d *Mi : 
Foundry No. 3, Silicon 2.50-3.00......... $16.44 3 76* $15.10 3 20 $15.10 3 20 $16.31 + ee “Middlesbenegh; | tBasier 
ee Te eee 15.95 3 5 6t 15.10 3 20 15.10 3 20 15.85 3 50 delivered; (1) Basic-bessemer; 
Hematite, Phosphorus 0.02-0.05.......... 18.99 3180 =) aR os a ela ee i gadis Se NA 17.78 3130 (2) Longwy. British export 
SEMIFINISHED STEEL furnace coke £0 17s 6d ($4.25) 
Nia os dds Lave shah udacess’ $29.83 6 26 $22.89 4140 $22.89 4140 $22.89 4140 & o% ».  Ferromanganese 
IDAINON 55a 60a Pad sca ote Rees kN aoe 41.39 8100 30.43 6 50 30.43 6 50 31.65 6100 £19 6s Od ($93.80) delivered 
FINISHED STEEL Atlantic seaboard, duty-paid. 
ey oe eS $40.18 8 50 $31.65 6100 $31.65 6100 $31.65 6100 German ferromanganese 
ee Re ea err ree Yee : *- : aoa Z i : ‘oes Z 6 9g ; 76 £15 0s Od ($72.90) f. o. b. 
SEPMECUOA GRADE... occ cc ce were cees sors .68c 5 : ie 5 .12¢ 6 hide | S16 : : : 
coogi w+ tba” MES iad dae 1.7% 8 $0 144c 6106  1.44¢ 6106 1.44¢ 6106 Sas, squroabens petens te 
Sheets, black, 24 gage..........seeeeeee 2.17-c 10 00 2.26c 10 50 2.26c 10 50 2.33c 10 12 0 American currency are in 
Sheets, galvanized, 24 gage, corrugated... 2.47c 11 76 2.s7e 83 339'°9 2.57¢.° 12-13 9 2.97¢ 13 10 0 = dollars per ton for pig iron, 
BOGS BOG SICIDS. 6 cic cs cc ccccccccssecs 2.17¢ 10 00 1.29: 5:42:46 1.29¢ 5 176 1.2905 376 coke, semi-finished steel and 
Pe Ns lc as Wit a ccew eee ease < 2.06¢ 9100 1.44c 6106 1.44c 6 10 6 1.54¢ 7 00 il = ’ - ; 
Galvanized wire, base...........eesee0s 3.04c 14 00 1.82c 8 50 1.82c 8 50 1.89¢ 8120 ‘ails; finished steel is quoted in 
EE Se "ES ees eee 2.39c 11 00 1.49¢° 6150 1.49¢ 6150 1.56¢ 7 20 cents per pound and tin plate 
Tin plate, base box 108 pounds.......... $4.44 O18 3 ee Reyer VSM. Riga ee ie $ 9.01 1170 in dollars per box. British 
*France quotations are for basic open- 
Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace—Last Reported Francs Francs Marks mY Ne ne pas ee 
F dry No. 3 Pig Iron, Silicon 2.50—3.00 $17.65 3 12 6 $19.21 490(2) $17.58 630 $20.30 85 OS ‘ 
Basic xt oops egy bas angmegeni 17.05 3100 20.58 525(1) 15.62 $50 21.73 91 for basic-bessemer steel. 
PeAOS CORE. 60 cach ces coc ccscesec¥sson 3.90 0160 6.59 168 6.28 225 5.13 21.50 
SDs soe Gk bcs oR CeCe cbs dra beceeudees 29.83 6 26 24.30 620 22.60 810 28.89 121 
GeAmGOrd FAME. ion vie cicc cc vcccedecesioe tase 8 -5'0 1.46c 810 1.73c 1,330 1.5lce 140 
Merchant bars.....c.cccccccscccsssece 1.74c¢ 8 00 1.27c¢ 705 1.25¢ 965 1.52c 141 
MIN So icikn an ceda’ sie Oates 68S kG ORES 1.84c 8 100 1.26c 700 1.22c 940 1.50c 138 
Plates, ship, bridge and tank...........- 1.95¢ 9 00 1.46c 810 1.52c 1,170 1.7lc 158 
Sheets, black, 24-gage.........seeseeees 2.28¢ 10 10 0 2.72c 1,510 2.73c 2,100 2.43c¢ 225 
Sheets, galvanized 24 gage, corrugated.. 2.58c 11 17 6 3.56c 1,975 3.38¢ 2,600 3.78c 350 
PUNE OE one usta ecedcadivescigvetgivns 2.06¢ 9100 1.94¢ 1,075 2.15¢ 1,650 2.43c 225 
2.17- 10 00 1.44c 800 1.56c 1,200 1.77c¢ 164 


Bands and Strips 


ee ee ee 
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trict is anxiously seeking specifica- 
tions. While smelters announce their 
intention of maintaining prices for 
two months it does not seem con- 
ceivable that they will go on put- 
ting material into stock when they 
know that prices will probably be 
lower when a fresh flow of buying 
comes. 


In Middlesbrough some satisfaction 
is gained from the fact that the 
exports in February did not sink be- 
low the level of January after taking 
into account the difference in the num- 
ber of days. Transactions in March 
show no improvement and March will 
probably not be able to keep up the 
standard. The Carlton ironworks is 
closing down a furnace which has 
been producing ferromanganese and 
furnaces on the northeast coast will 
thus be reduced to 41. Makers’ stocks 
are slowly increasing and there is a 
possibility that more plants will go 
idle. Continental markets are firmer 
with the result that imports of pig 
iron into the Tees have ceased for 
the time being. It is complained, 
however, that some Midland iron is 
being used in the Cleveland district. 
East coast hematite quotations show 
a downward tendency, mixed numbers 
being weak at £3 17s 6d ($18.82) 
and merchants having large stocks do 
not hesitate to cut the price. In the 
Barrow district the hematite pig iron 
market is suffering from a depression 
which has overtaken it since Christ- 
mas. 

Orders in the steel trade are small 
and mills which have a surplus to 
work off are the only ones that can 
run with any kind of regularity. In 
many cases short time is_ being 
worked. The encouraging side of the 
picture lies in the comparative steadi- 
ness of prices. The association main- 
tains all the minimum rates for 
heavy steel and in those classes of 
material such as billets and bars 
which are outside the scope of any 
association there is no relapse in 
values. 

Since Continental prices were ad- 
vanced a few weeks ago merchants 
have not found any rush of buying in 
the Midland district. Their experi- 
ence is that they could obtain de- 
livery of most classes of material in 
four or five weeks from France and 
Belgium, but in certain lines  sup- 
plied by Germany there is difficulty 
as that country has a good home 
market and therefore, a smaller ton- 
nage available for export. 


In the tin plate trade of South 
Wales manufacturers view with con- 
cern the continued fall in the price 
of tin. It has not been possible to 
maintain 18s 9d ($4.56) as a general 
figure and an average quotation would 
now be 18s 4%d ($4.47) although 
this does not represent a basis on 
which all business has been booked. 
Those makers who use British bars 
as the raw material would probably 
want a higher figure. Exports are 
being maintained satisfactorily and 
South America and the Continent 
have sent in inquiries which should 
lead to a substantial volume of busi- 
ness. Shipments from the Swansea 
warehouses were up last week by 
22,000 boxes. 

In South Staffordshire the finished 
iren trade is dull. A few firms are 
running regularly but many are on 
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short time and there is keen competi- 
tion for all orders. 

Steelworks in South Wales refuse 
to take further deliveries of scrap 
and prices are showing a weakening 
tendency not only in this market but 
in the Midlands where short time is 
the rule at many establishments and 
buyers are not prepared to pay the 
prices prevailing recently. 


France Makes More Iron 


Paris, March 14.—(European Staff 
Service) —Output of pig iron in 
France in January was 876,000 metric 
tons, against 874,000 tons in Decem- 
ber, 1929. The January output was 
composed of 657,000 tons of basic 
bessemer, 119,000 tons of phos- 
phorus foundry, 12,000 tons of semi- 
phosphorus, 36,000 tons of hematite 
foundry, 36,000 tons of hematite forge 
pig iron, and 16,000 of ferroalloys. 

Output of steel ingots and castings 
in January was 804,000 metric tons, 
compared with 813,000 tons in De- 
cember, 1929. January output in- 
cluded 783,000 tons of ingots and 21,- 
000 tons of steel castings, the ingot 
production being composed of 545,000 
tons of basic bessemer, 235,000 tons 
of open-hearth, 8500 tons of acid bes- 
semer, 1100 tons of crucible and 14,- 
400 tons of electric steel. The fol- 
lowing table gives comparisons, in 
metric tons: 


Act. Fur. on Steel ingots 
Men. ave. last day Pig iron and castings 
Se ae 131 433,940 $90,580 
rae 142 774,785 689,610 
ee 153 841,415 782,995 
| ae 156 870,000 805,500 
1930 
MON: « lace Snarsiian 156 876,000 804,000 


German Exports Larger 


Berlin, March 14.—(European Staff 
Service)—Exports of iron and steel 
from Germany during 1929 showed a 
substantial increase over those of the 
previous years. Pig iron and ferro- 
alloys showed an increase of 47 per 
cent and other iron and steel prod- 
ucts an increase of 14.9 per cent. 
The highest monthly figure of pig iron 
exports was reached in July, 1929, 
with 47,784 metric tons, and the 
highest monthly figure for other iron 
and steel products was attained in 
April with 583,556 tons. 


Imports of iron and steel products 
in 1929 showed a decrease, pig iron 
and ferroalloys being 42.6 per cent 
less, and other iron and steel products 
22.3 per cent less. The highest figure 
of steel imports was registered in 
July with 164,951 metric tons. Com- 
parisons follow, the values in the 
table are in metric tons: 





IMPORTS EXPORTS 
Mon Other iron Other iron 
ave. Pigiron andsteel Pigiron and steel 
1926 9,230 95,890 42,730 402,905 
1927 23,895 217,505 29,910 347,645 
1928 25,535 174,250 24,585 $94,575 
1929 14,765 137,435 36,116 448,330 
1929 
Jan. 22,334 154,298 $1,820 387,769 
Feb. 10,595 101,257 20,861 820,451 
March 112,394 112,161 27,090 $19,172 
April 12,729 141,971 35,904 583,556 
May 11,495 158,787 44,275 542,840 
June 12,406 164,582 36,483 485,554 
July 12,798 164,951 47,784 497,784 
Aug. 11,382 154,019 45,968 473,601 
Sept. 12,143 136,019 36,388 433,680 
Oct. 21,463 186,905 85,918 469,965 
Nov. 17,772 116,530 40,340 422,742 
Dec. 19,397 99,763 30,859 442,556 
Total 177,212 1,641,239 433,888 5,379,970 


Steelmaster Finds German Output 
Less and Outlook Not Promising 


ERLIN, March 14.—(European 

Staff Service)—Dr. Voegler, gen- 

eral manager, made the following re- 

marks at a meeting of the Vereinigte 

Stahlwerke, the United Steel Works 

Corp. of Germany, held under the 
chairmanship of Fritz Thyssen. 


In all countries producing iron and 
steel, output has increased 20 to 25 
per cent, whereas in Germany output 
has decreased by 4.5 per cent. For the 
current year there are no signs of im- 
provement. The volume of orders con- 
tinues to dwindle and is only 70 per 
cent of the monthly average of the 
past calendar year. This is mainly 
due to the depression in agriculture, 
considerable reduction in activities 
of the building industry, and lack of 
orders from the Reich railroad. Re- 
newal of the various German iron and 
steel syndicates for a period of ten 
years and the progress made in in- 
ternational negotiations are, however, 
favorable elements. 

Occupation of the collieries also 
has fallen off during the past year. 
There has been unemployment, and 
stocks have more than doubled. It is 
not expected that improvement will 
occur in that direction. One effect of 
the process of rationalization has 


been the grouping under one control 
of a number of works, and those that 
have been found to be operating on 
an uneconomical basis have been 
closed down, with the result that there 
is some temporary unemployment. It 
is sometimes wondered whether the 
process of rationalization, intensified 
as it is today, is really to the best 
interests of the industry. 

Under control of the Vereinigte 
Stahlwerke a company will be organ- 
ized under the name of Ruhrstahl 
Gesellschaft. This company will 
amalgamate the works of Heinrichs- 
Hutte, the Rheinisch-Westfaelischen 
Stahl-und Walzwerke, and the Guss- 
stahlwerk-Witten. To begin with this 
will be a preliminary company with 
a capital of 50,000 marks. The divi- 
dend of the Harpener works for the 
calendar year 1929 has been fixed 
at 6 per cent. The Mitteldeutsche 
Stahlwerke, controlled by the Verein- 
igte Stahlwerke, reports that for 
the first five months of the current 
calendar year the turnover has fallen 
off in practically every department, 
and there is some unemployment It 
is as yet impossible to forecast what 
immediate developments will be. 


The monthly report of the Stahl- 
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werksverband covering activities of 
the various syndicates during Febru- 
ary states: The domestic market for 
semifinished steel continued calm, but 
no difficulty was experienced in plac- 
ing tonnages for export at prices 
fixed by the international syndicate. 
Inquiries for structural steel in the 
home market have further dwindled, 
but export business has been satis- 
factory. 

Orders long expected for railroad 
track material have not come up to 
expectation. Only about 50 per cent 
of the rail mills are operating. Ex- 
port trade in this department has 
been dull. 

The merchant bar union reported 
that while domestic business did not 
reach the level of January, it was 
better than at the end of 1929. For- 
eign sales were effected in relation 
to Germany’s quota in the interna- 
tional syndicate at the basis price 
of £5 7s 6d ($26.15) per metric ton, 
f.o.b. Antwerp or Amsterdam. The 
hoop syndicate reported no change 
in domestic business, but an increase 
in demand from overseas markets. 
The plate union stated that no im- 
provement was registered with re- 
spect to home trade, and there was 
no modification in the volume of busi- 
ness with foreign markets. The re- 
cently-formed sheet syndicate reported 
that sales had been effected in for- 
eign markets by the syndicate, but 
only to a small extent, as the works 
still are completing orders’ which 
they had previously received direct. 


Control of German Steelworks Is 
Further Narrowed by New Mergers 


ERLIN, March 14.—(European 

Staff Service)—The mystery sur- 
rounding recent changes in the sale 
of the controlling majority of the 
United States Works Co. has now 
been unveiled by an official state- 
ment announcing that the Gelsen- 
kirchen Mining Co.—Thyssen Co. 
group, i. e. Friedrich Flick and Fritz 
Thyssen, has acquired the controlling 
majority of the Phoenix Mining Co., 
which itself owned about 26 per cent 
of the stock of the United Steel Works 
Co., by an exchange of Phoenix 
shares against United Steel Works 


shares. Friedrich Flick and Fritz 
Thyssen, in co-operation with Otto 
Wolff, are now masters of the 


Vereinigte Stahlwerke. At about the 
same time the Gelsenkirchen Mining 
Co. absorbed the Essen Pitcoal Co., 
so that the enlarged Gelsenkirchen 
Mining Co. now is the third largest 
producer of coal in Germany, being 
exceeded only by the United Steel 
Works Co. and the Harpen Mining Co. 
The latter concern has just announced 
a 6 per cent dividend, whereas no 
dividend was declared in 1928. It is 
expected, however, that Gelsenkirchen 
and Harpen may merge later on. 


Another feature has been the estab- 


French Steel Market Feels More 


Activity, Mills Well Supplied 


ARIS, March 14.—(European Staff 

Service)—The French market re- 
cently has shown more activity, and 
mills have taken a number of new or- 
ders, some of which are substantial, 
and this has helped to refill their 
books. The building trades are active. 
Substantial orders for structural steel 
have been passed and additional con- 
tracts are expected. This will assure 
mill activity for several months. Some 
works already are booked until July 
or August. It is generally felt that 
the busy period which the building 
trade has been experiencing has con- 
siderably helped to maintain the do- 
mestic steel market, especially in view 
of comparatively calm export business. 

It now is believed that the dullness 
of export trade is due to profound 
causes, and while the recently-organ- 
ized entente will serve to prevent 
prices from falling to low economic 
levels, it is not expected that it will 
be able to remedy the unfavorable 
conditions prevailing on world markets. 

The tonnage of pig iron placed at 
the disposal of the foundries by the 
French pig iron organization for 
March is absorbed so far as foundry 
pig iron is concerned, and this denotes 
good activity on the part of foundries. 
The A-products comptoir continues to 
receive numerous orders for beams and 
structural steel, particularly chan- 
nels. In view of the mild winter that 
has been experienced, building activi- 
ties have been pursued throughout the 
season, and as a result jobbers have 
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not built up large stocks, so that 
current orders for structural steel 
should continue important. The mer- 
chant bar market is firmer, and some 
works have increased price by 10 or 
20 francs (39.00c or 78.00c) per ton. 
In the north of France, current speci- 
fications of small angles and concrete 
bars are quoted at 720 to 740 francs 
($28 to $28.85) f.o.t. works. In the 
east of France, heavy angles are sold 
at 670 to 680 francs ($26.05 to $26.50). 


The plate and sheet comptoir now 
is definitely constituted, and opera- 
tions have commenced as from March 
1. For the time being mills continue 
to sell direct, but all sales are regis- 
tered with the comptoir, and in the 
ease of certain special specifications 
it is the comptoir that acts as selling 
agent. Increases of 20 to 40 francs 
(78.00e to $1.56) per ton, according 
to gage, have been made. Hoops and 
bands are sold at 780 to 800 francs 
($30.45 to $31.25) in the east and at 
880 francs ($34.25) in the north. 
Consumption is normal, but order 
books are not largely filled, owing to 
the large volume of production of 
hoops and bands in the country. An 
attempt is being made to get mills to 
agree to fix minimum prices, in or- 
der to harmonize quotations with those 
of other products. 


lisment of the Ruhrstahl A. G., which 
will have a capital stock of about 
40,000,000 marks and which has ab- 
sorbed the Henrichshutte, the Rhen- 
ish-Westphalian Steel and _ Rolling 
Mills Co., and the Witten Cast Steel 
Works Co. The new company is a 
subsidiary of the United Steel Works 
Co. Dr. Ernst Poensgen, of the 
United Steel Works Co., has been 
elected president of the German raw 


steel association in the place of 
Fritz Thyssen. 
These important transactions have 


been executed in order to continue 
the rationalization of the German 
heavy industry, which today is more 
necessary than ever. At the meet- 
ing of stockholders of the Vereinigte 
Stahlwerke, the managing director, 
Dr. Voegler, stated that unfilled or- 
ders of the German iron and steel 
industry at present total only 70 per 
cent of the monthly average of the 
past fiscal year, and no signs of an 
improvement can be registered, while 
the selling crisis in the coal industry 
has become still more accentuated. 

Domestic orders are booked at a 
slow rate, shortage of capital and 
decreasing economic activity continu- 
ing to hamper commerce and industry. 
The building trade has not yet re- 
vived, owing to high rates of in- 
terest, first-rate mortgages being un- 
obtainable in adequate amounts for 8 
to 10 per cent annually. Shipyards, 
locomotive builders and especially the 
automobile industry are only small 
buyers. Unfilled orders at_ steel- 
works on the average may give oc- 
cupation for about one to three weeks. 

Sales of semifinished goods have 
not increased, and merchant bars are 
quiet. Demand for bands is limited, 
while plates suffer as a result of 
the small activity in the shipyards. 
It is interesting to note that since. 
the Friedrichshutte joined the ship- 
plate association, official quotations 
are no longer underbidden. Negotia- 
tions for the establishment of a tin- 
plate association progress more slow- 
ly than was expected, but it is hoped 
to get the workers together by April 1. 

German export business has slight- 
ly improved, but unsatisfactory eco- 
nomic conditions in most consuming: 
countries has not permitted the book- 
ing of bigger orders. South Amer- 
ica has been only a small buyer, while 
the Far East is suffering from the 
drop in the value of silver. It is of 
interest to note that Japan now is 
a much smaller buyer of steel abroad 
than formerly, as during recent years 
that country has built many modern 
rolling mills. The Scandinavian states 
have bought some material for build- 
ing purposes, while Holland has 
shown a slightly better interest. Java 
has ordered 12 locomotives from the 
A. Borsig Co., Berlin. 

The coal trade is depressed, due to 
mild weather. The number of holiday 
shifts and dismissals of workers are 
growing. Nevertheless, employes in 
the Ruhr coal industry are asking 
higher wages. Negotiations for pro- 
longation of the Rhenish-Westphalian 
syndicates are progressing. 
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AVID P. THOMPSON, 49, di- 
D rector and assistant to the presi- 

dent of Inland Steel Co., Chica- 
go, died March 24 while on a vacation 
at Miami Beach, Fla., following a short 
illness. Mr. Thompson, a son of the late 
Alexis W. Thompson, formerly presi- 
dent of Republic Iron & Steel Co. and 
Inland Steel Co., was widely known 
as an authority on blast furnace op- 
erations. He was born at Newcastle, 
Pa., and was a graduate of Andover 
academy and Yale university. Just 
prior to his becoming identified with 
Inland company in 1912, Mr. Thomp- 
son was president of Sharpsville 
Furnace Co., Sharon, Pa., and preced- 
ing his service there was with Re- 
public Iron & Steel Co. Mr. 
Thompson was president of the Inland 
Lime & Stone Co. and was associated 
in an official capacity with several 
other Inland subsidiaries. As assistant 
to the president he was in charge of 
operations. 

» * * 

Frank H. Bradbury, secretary and 
assistant treasurer, H. C. Cook Co., 
Ansonia, Conn., metal specialties, died 
March 6. 

* * a 

John D. Cutter, manager of the 
shackle division of Fafnir Bearing 
Co., New Britain, Conn., died March 
11. 

” * */” 

Ernst F. Eurich, 82, for more than 
20 years a consulting mining and 
metallurgical engineer in New York, 
died in Utica, N. Y., recently. 

* * * 

Walter S. Williams, 76, president 

of New England Ventilating & Heat- 


ing Co., Providence, R. I., died in 
St. Petersburg, Fla., March 17. 
* a * 
William L. Schumacher, 58, vice 


president and treasurer, Toledo Wheel- 
barrow Co., Toledo, O., died March 
21 from a_ stroke suffered on the 
Inverness Golf club course. 

* * * 

William J. Longmore, consulting 
purchasing agent for Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, 
Pa., died March 4 in Bellevue, Pa. He 
had been identified with the purchas- 


ing department for 50 years. 
ee SS 


James B. McCrae, research associ- 
ate, Steel Castings Development bu- 
reau, Philadelphia, died March 5. For 
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two years he had been operating at 
the United States bureau of standards, 
engaged upon work for the castings 
bureau, under George Batty. 

* * * 

Oliver B. Main, 76, president, Howe 
Steel Products Co., Chicago, manu- 
facturer of cabinets for the radio in- 
dustry, died recently in Pasadena, 
Calif. Mr. Main had been active 
in Chicago business for many years. 

K * * 

James Scullin, 81, pioneer rail- 
road builder of Missouri, died at St. 
Louis, March 20. Mr. Scullin was 
born in Helena, N. Y., but located in 
the West at an early age At one time 
he was identified with the steel in- 
dustry, and was a brother of the late 


Col. John Scullin, founder of the 
Seullin Steel Co. 

oe * * 
James Francis Sullivan, 84, vice 
president and director of the Midvale 
Steel Co., Philadelphia, for many 


years before it was merged into the 
Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co. and 
ultimately became the present Mid- 
vale Co., died March 17, at his country 
home at Radnor, Pa., near Philadel- 
phia. Mr. Sullivan was president of 
the Market Street National bank, 
Philadelphia. 
* * * 

H. B. Myers, Philadelphia and 
Washington manager, Lehigh Struc- 
tural Steel Co., Allentown, Pa., at his 
home in Washington, March 14. Mr. 
Myers had been with the company for 
nine years, having previously been 
connected with the Keystone Fire- 
proofing Co and the Thomas Mar- 
shall Co., Washington. He was a 
graduate of Washington and Lee uni- 
versity. His widow will take over 
the duties as manager for the Lehigh 
Structural Steel Co. in Washington 
and Philadelphia territory. 

* a * 

Peter Junkersfeld, 61, vice president, 
Stone & Webster Engineering Corp., 
New York, and past president of the 
American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers, died in Scarsdale, N. Y., 
March 18. He was born in Sadorus, 
Ill., graduating from the University 
of Illinois in 1895, and spent more 
than 35 years in the electrical engi- 
neering field. He first became asso- 
ciated with Stone & Webster in 1919, 
to resign a few years later to be- 
come a member of McClellan & Junk- 


con- 


and 
In 1928 his firm 
was merged with Stone & Webster 


ersfeld Inc., engineers 


structors, New York. 


and he became vice president. Mr. 
Junkersfeld was first president of the 
Construction Division association and 
a past vice president of the Western 
Society of Engineers. He joined the 
army in the World war, rose to the 


rank of colonel, and in 1919 was 
awarded the distinguished service 
medal. At one time he was an as- 


sociate member of the naval consult- 
ing board. 
* * * 

William J. Burns, 76, former su- 
perintendent of the Singer-Nimick 
works, of Crucible Steel Co. of Amer- 
ica, Pittsburgh, who retired in 1922, 
died March 22 in his home in Belle- 
vue, Pa. Mr. Burns became night 
clerk for the Carnegie Bros. Co. in 
1879 and was made head shipper in 
the plate mill of Park Bros. Black 
Diamond Steel Works in 1887. He 
was later made superintendent of sheet 
mills and after three years was trans- 
ferred to the Singer-Nimick works of 
the Crucible company, where he served 
until his retirement. 

* co HE 


Harry M. Haldeman, 59, former 
president and general manager of the 
Pacific Pipe & Supply Co., Los An- 
geles, died at his home there a few 
days ago. He was born in Oil City, 
Pa. in 1871. He was associated with 
the McElwaine-Richards Co., Indian- 
apolis, from 1899 to 1902 and then 
joined the Crane Co., Chicago. He 
located in Los Angeles in 1910 as 
branch manager of the H. R. Boynton 
Co., which changed its name later to 
the Pacific Pipe & Supply Co. He 
served as president and general man- 
ager of the company for more than 
15 years. 


Hoist Group Elects 


J. G. Worker, American Engineer- 
ing Co., Philadelphia, was_ elected 
chairman of the Electric Hoist Manu- 
facturers’ association at the thirteenth 
annual meeting of the organization 
in Pittsburgh, March 20. D. S. Bris- 
bin, Chisholm-Moore Hoist Corp., 
Tonawanda, N. Y., was elected vice 
chairman. The. next meeting will be 
held May 22 at Hotel McAlpin, New 
York. 
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AutomaticMachineWelds 
Brake Cross Shafts 


(Concluded from Page 72) 


start the are. No filler rod, such as 
is generally used in automatic weld- 
ing, is necessary on this particular 
job. 


Photoelectric Cell Will 


Measure Temperature 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
<Qy> Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., 
No. 87) has adapted the photoelec- 

tric cell to the accurate 
measurement of temperatures of steel 
in manufacture and process. This new 
cell, called the “electric eye,” is cali- 
brated with a meter to read degrees 
and readily indicates temperatures 
from 1300 dgrees Fahr. up to the 
highest heat encountered. No pre- 
vious mechanical device has been suf- 
ficiently quick to give the essential 
instantaneous record of the tempera- 
ture of metal, in the blast furnace, 
the tube mill, or rolling mill. The 
photoelectric cell can be adapted to 
lighting control in buildings, counting 
of persons, sorting of packages. étc. 






Flue Cleaner Combines 
Old, New Systems 








88—Sand blast flue cleaning equipment which combines old and new 


systems 


cleaner, shown in the accompanying 
illustration, consists of five units, the 
scale cracking unit, sandblast cabinet, 
flue puller, dust arrester, and ex- 
hauster. Any standard or _ super- 
heater size flue is handled by this 
cleaner, capacity ranging from 1% to 
6 inches outside diameters, and they 
are cleaned at a rate of from 20 
to 60 per hour. 


Constructed for Heavy Work 


the flues and crack the scale. These 
rolls are mounted on an angle so 
that as they remove the scale, they 
a'so feed the flues into the sandblast 
cabinet. 


Passage Is Automatic 


As a flue leaves the cracking unit 
and automatically enters the sandblast 
cabinet, a battery of nozzles force 
sand at high velocity against the 








Joseph T. Ryerson & Son flue, while it is revolving, scouring 
ap Inc., Chicago, has developed The scale cracking unit is con- out the sand particles. The sand 
No.88 a new type of sand blast structed for heavy-duty service. The drops to the bottom of the cabinet 

flue cleaning system which cracking rolls have replaceable rims where it is sucked up through rub- 








The air 
cleaner passes to the shop 


ber tubes to be used again. 
in the 


with rugged teeth 
the outside of 


of a special steel, 
which bear against 


combines an old as well as an en- 
tirely new method of cleaning. This 
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Iron Trade Review’s Calendar of New Equipment 
















































Date 
[tem — Comment Builder No. Described Page 
sitdinneeasaseweuheienn For use in welding mild steel plate and castings.............. Fusion Welding COorp.......sssscssrssne 63 March 13 65 
«Full-size type for wide variety of welding work.............++ Oxweld Acetylene Co. .ccccccecccssesseeceeees 64 March 13 65 
Siaicaaibaneibavensiiehesaiiel Precision lathes for cutting metric standard threads.......South Bend Lathe Works... we 6S March 13 66 
Four-wheel, caster-steer type; for mill SePrviCce..........-s00 po a RE 0 Ee eee on 66 March 13 66 
Two-speed polishing lathe; bench or pedestal mounting... ee Marching Co. sccncsseincancisdnnce 67 March 13 66 
Speed reducer...........0..ee0 Right-angle type; horizontal a EER eR FOTOS Mile. CG. ccccescccssccoveccsosnse 68 March 13 67 
Welding machine «For production work; 15 to 90 welds per minute................ Taylor: Winfield CORD a cicideteenttinhaseedeves 69 March 13 67 
Hammer . Heavy-duty motor driven air hammer for forging work....Nazel Engineering & Machine Co... 70 March 18 68 
Clutch Chrome-nickel steel used in Wearing Parts........cseccecrerseee Carlyle Johnson Machine Co. .......... 71 March 13 68 
Loader Automatic loader for skip hoist buckets............cccccsessscesee ESTO CO. aicceccesstnispumescteedictisxiaertte 72 March 13 68 
Wrenches ...rcccccseseereeesereseeves Set of socket wrenches in steel case: for mechanics Blackhawk ME. Co. cccccccccsscrseseeresereee 73 March 13 68 
Drill press ..... .Portable pneumatic type; for large dies, castings ............Buckeye Portable Tool Co. 74 March 20 55 
Furnace ........... «Small nitriding furnace; forced circulation ............. ..Hevi Duty Electric Co... 75 March 20 55 
TRIO sikiaxcirsnesvcescecostacveevetcnn .Flat belt arrangement; motor weight keeps tension Rockwood Mfg. Co. ...... 76 March 20 55 
Nut Single-thread lock nut made of spring steel]  ..........csccsee NRIIEE TOG RENN, ~scccivoneidnaicicesgnmeennenauaties 77 March 20 96 
TORI  vecensesccusivectiomeononns Standardized in two types for screw conveyors H. W. Caldwell & Son Co. 78 March 20 96 
Starter ........ ..- Across-the-line starter with overload trip ......c.sccscscssesesseeees Cutler-Hammer Inc. ..... PSPS. March 20 97 
Carriers .... Improved line of belt coveyor idlers ; bearings eer . Stephens-Adamson Mfg. ‘Co. Shcweacstiiel 80 March 20 97 
VAD GR iis cacsccsrtntiarsxserinctuvent Combination disk and floor stand 5-horsepower type ........Hisey-Wolf Machine Co. ..........00... 81 March 20 97 
Grinder .. Pneumatic sander and grinder; special governor............ Buckeye Portable Tool Co. ........ shai ce March 20 97 
Welder .. Hleetric ; equipped with device to stabilize are .............06 Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co..... 83 March 20 98 
Be Handles up to 22-gage sheets: 84-inch throat .... ..Niagara Machine & Tool Works . R4 March 20 98 
eee Jan be changed with little time 1098............-.cccccccessssesessereesens Carter Products Co. 85 March 27 72 
Automatic welder .. .utomatically welds brake cross shafts with carbon arc....Uincoln Electric Co. Suey, a March 27 72 
Heat measuring device... *hotoelectric cell quickly reads steel temperatures............ Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co...... 87 March 27 111 
Flue cleaning machine... \utomatie progression gives maximum efficiency................ oseph T. Ryerson & Son Ine. ........ 88 March 27 111 
Milling machine .........+» . Vill cut through-slots in bars 9 inches in diametec........ WHEMRiaee Fis: MIR | nc civecsencosssnestsces cine 89 March 27 ilz 
Coal pulverizer .........000 Jertical shaft mill-type pulverizer has magnetic separator ?ulverized Fuel Equipment Co......... 90 March 27 112 
Press blank holder ......... ®neumatic holder built as integral part of press bed........ Marquette Tool & Mfg. Co............ 91 March 27 112 
yt vee ayesntie tan MMMM UU TMT UTTLCU TILL UOT mil HNNRPUUUUNOAUGUGLONAUEUOOGHEEEU CAAA OEE {UAMUUUCGUENOUUOUNEUUE2UGnUULAENEEUUUEOROUUOGUESUOUAGHAEL 
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eat ill it 


No. 89—Heavy-duty 

spline milling ma- 

chine which is de- 

signed to accommo- 

date unusually large 
work 


VOC 








through the dust arrester, which re- 
moves the dust particles, and leaves 
it suitable for breathing. 


Spline Milling Machine 
Takes Large Work 


William K. Stamets, Pitts- 

<qy> burgh, has developed a 
No. 89 heavy-duty spline milling 
*~~ | machine for work larger 








than that usually accommodated by 
automatic spline millers. The machine, 
shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion, will cut through-slots in bars 
up to 9 inches diameter, and single 
keyways in shafts up to 15 inches 








No. 90—Magnetic extraction of tramp 
iron is a feature of this coal pulverizer 
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diameter. It has a maximum distance 
between spindle ends of 26 inches, 
minimum 4 inches, with maximum 
total spindle infeed of 5 inches. The 
standard table travel is 24 inches, 
and speeds are from 4 to 20 inches 
per minute. 

The spindles are mounted in pre- 
cision roller bearings, and each spin- 
dle is driven by a separate motor, 
four spindle speeds being provided. 
The depth of cut is set by means of 
scale and vernier, and the automatic 
electric control will stop the spindle 
after it feeds to the depth to which 
it has been set. The length of table 
stroke is controlled by setting a posi- 
tive stop on the screw shaft dial 
plate. This stops the table at the 
same place at each end of each stroke. 


Coal Pulverizer Removes 
Iron Magnetically 


Pulverized Fuel Equipment 
“p> Co., a division of Rockford 
No. 90 Drilling Machine Co., Rock- 
4 ford, Ill, has designed a 
new type of coal pulverizer. This 
pulverizer consists of a disk and 
plow-type feeder which extracts the 
tramp iron by means of a drum- 
type magnetic separator. The feeder 
consists of a revolving table which 
receives the coal. The plow scrapes 
the desired volume off the table and 
it is then fed into the top of the 
pulverizer. 

The pulverizer is of the vertical 
shaft type of mill with one stage of 
swing hammers about the fine grind- 
ing. The coal is held in liners de- 
signed in the form of circular pockets. 
Coarser particles of coal are held in 
these pockets by centrifugal force of 
the beaters, thus creating and com- 
bining impact and attrition action on 
the coal. A slight air current sepa- 
rates the fine dust and carries it to 
the discharge where it is blown 














through the burners to the furnace. 
The unit requires but one motor 
and is complete in itself, including 
an exhauster of sufficient capacity to 
furnish all air for combustion. 


Pneumatic Blank Holder 
Features Press Bed 


<p 
No.91| Power Press bed which in- 
corporates a pneumatic die 
cushion blank holder built in as an 
integral part. This device embodies 
the features of a standard press bed, 
combined with the blank holding qual- 
ities furnished by the pneumatic die 
cushion. Since the die cushions are 
built in and form an integral part 
of the bed, it is not necessary to 
provide a pit or special foundation, 
and the press may be moved economi- 
cally any time conditions make it 
necessary. 

The inside of the cushioned bed, 
which is shown in use in the accom- 
panying illustration, is constructed to 
serve as displacement for the com- 
pressed air, and does away with auxil- 
iary tanks. This bed has few moving 
parts, with a single connection from 
the main line to the press bed. It 
is of massive construction, and can 
be furnished for any size or make of 
press. 





Marquette Tool & Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, has perfected a 


























No. 91—Riveting machine equipped 
with the pneumatic die eushion blanic 
holder 
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ization, has started construction 

of a $300,000 plant at Black Lick, 
Indiana county, Pa. The company will 
manufacture valves and fixtures for 
oil field use. Several buildings will 
be erected and construction of a 
steel foundry is expected to be started 
within a few months. Niles Atter- 
bury is president. He formerly was 
associated with Carnegie Steel Co. 


A TTERBURY CORP., a new organ- 


Other officers. include: Secretary- 

treasurer, Edward T. Ryan; vice 

president, Dr. H. E. Bushnell; and 
M. O. Smith, director. 
* * * 

LEVELAND PUNCH & SHEAR 

WORKS CO., Cleveland, has 

moved its Detroit office to 4-259 


General Motors building. It is in 
charge of R. S. Howell. 

* *¢ * 
OODELL-PRATT CO., Greenfield, 
Mass., has taken over the Goodell 

Mfg. Co. of the same city, in which it 
has held a minority ownership. Both 
companies manufacture small tools. 

* * * 

EEDS & NORTHRUP CO., Phila- 

delphia, has moved its sales office 
at Cleveland from 1228 to 1941 Union 
Trust building, where larger quarters 
have been taken. 

ok * * 

INK-BELT CO., Chicago, has ap- 
pointed Idaho Equipment Co., 118 
Main street, Boise, Idaho, agent for its 
complete line of cranes, shovels and 


draglines. 
* * & 


OLEDO GENERAL MFG. CO., 
Toledo, O., O. R. Hartman presi- 
dent and general manager, has bought 
the Denco Drilling Machine Co., Cleve- 
land, and is moving equipment to its 
Toledo plant. 
* * * 
REYN ENGINEERING CO., Chi- 
cago, has taken a contract for two 
160-foot Dorr thickeners, with auxil- 
iary equipment to reclaim flue dust 
from wash water from the blast fur- 
naces of a large steel plant in the 
Chicago district. 
* * * 
ORRISON RAILWAY SUPPLY 
CORP., Buffalo, has bought the 
Warren-Jamestown Street Railway Co., 
operating a line from Jamestown, 
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N. Y., to Warren, Pa., and will dis- 


mantle it at once. This will yield 
20 miles of 70-pound rails, as well as 
other equipment. 
* * * 

ETER A. FRASSE & CO., Grand 

and Sullivan streets, New York, 
iron and steel jobbers, are opening 
a new warehouse at Twelfth and 
Provost streets, Jersey City. The 
building comprises approximately 12,- 
000 square feet and includes no sales 
offices. 

* * * 

ROUGHT IRON CO. OF AMER- 

ICA, Lebanon, Pa., has made an 
arrangement with the Lloyd Forge 
Co., Annville, Pa., to take over the 
sale of the turnbuckles made by the 
latter. The turnbuckle is a patented 
article which has been on the market 
about ten years. 


* * * 
AMMOND CLOCK CO. 4115 
Ravenswood avenue, Chicago, 


manufacturer of electric clocks, has 
purchased a 4-story manufacturing 
building and about 52,000 square feet 
of land at 2911 North Western av- 
enue, Chicago. The building contains 
about 80,000 square feet of working 


space. 
* * * 


IDWEST BRASS FOUNDRIES, 
formerly located in Wyandotte 
street, Freeport, Ill., has moved into 
the foundry building formerly oc- 
cupied by the Stover Mfg. & Engine 
Co., East Stephenson street. The 
company has added a general ma- 
chine shop to its foundry and pattern 
shop. 
“ . * 
LOYES GEAR WORKS, Cleveland, 
has appointed several sales repre- 
sentatives, including the following: 
F. T. Reuter Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
central western states; J. A. Pelletier, 
Montreal, eastern Canada;_ Borg- 
Warner Service Parts Co., Dallas, 
Tex., southwestern states; Frank J. 
Merryman, Atlanta, Ga., southern 


states. . 
* ok K 


ONNERSVILLE BLOWER CO. 
INC., Connersville, Ind., is build- 
ing an addition 25 x 125 feet, allow- 
ing rearrangement of equipment for 
production of rotary positive blowers, 





LS 








gas pumps and meters of smaller 
capacities, for use with oil and gas 
burners, for aeration and agitation of 
liquids, pneumatic tube systems and as 
auxiliary parts of special machinery. 
* * * 
ATERLOO MFG. CO., Waterloo, 
Ont., has begun a campaign for 
extending its export trade for farm 
machinery into the United States, the 
Argentine, and other countries. The 
initial step has been establishment of 
a distributing organization in the 
United States and arrangements have 
been concluded with Ohio Cultivator 
Co. for distribution of the company’s 
thresher and combine through 4000 
selling agencies in the United States. 
* a * 
HICAGO PNEUMATIC TOOL 
CO., 6 East Forty-fourth street, 
New York, has opened a branch office 
at 327 Phileade building, Tulsa, 
Okla. George J. Lynch has been ap- 
pointed district manager. The office 
will handle sales and servicing of the 
products manufactured by the Chi- 
cago company. The office recently 
opened at 1 West Sixteenth street, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. to handle 
special machinery, will continue to op- 
erate in that capacity. 
* * +o 
ARQUETTE TOOL & MFG. CO., 
1900 Kilbourne avenue, Chica- 
go, is planning an extensive program 
through a lease from the Clearing 
Industrial district, on 75,000 square 
feet at West Sixty-fifth street and 
Natchez avenue, Chicago, where a 1- 
story plant building, with 30,000 
square feet of floor space, will be 
built. This company also has taken 
an option on an adjoining 95,000 
square feet for future plant enlarge- 


ment. 
* * cy 


ATIONAL BRONZE & ALUMI- 

NUM FOUNDRY CO., Cleveland, 
has completed installation of an addi- 
tional furnace for production of alumi- 
num by its patented process. The fur- 
nace is of unusual size, with capacity 
for 150,000 pounds per day. The fur- 
nace weighs over 175 tons and re- 
quired seven months to build. It is 
mechanically operated, the material be- 
ing charged at one end and the prod- 
uct delivered at the other. The new 
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furnace supplies more metal than can 
be utilized in the company’s enlarged 
foundry plant and the excess will be 
supplied to the market. 

* * *¥ 

F D. ROAN MACHINE CoO., Newlin, 
Tex., has changed its name to 
Southern States Cotton Machine Co. 

* * * 
ARTLETT-HAYWARD CO., Bal- 
timore, has established a district 

sales office at 4458 Washington avenue, 
St. Louis, in charge of A. M. Brown. 

* * ~” 

LECTRIC MACHINERY MFG. 

CO., Minneapolis, has moved its 
office at Baltimore from 432 to 600 
North Calvert street. 

* + * 

ESKER BROTHERS IRON CO., 

St. Louis, has moved its general 
offices from 421 South Sixth street to 
424 South Seventh street. 

x * &* 

MERICAN ZINC INSTITUTE has 
moved its offices from 27 Cedar 
street to room 1562 Lincoln building, 


60 East Forty-second street, New 
York. 
* * * 
XTELL CO., Fort Worth, Tex.., 


manufacturer and jobber of mill 
supplies, has opened a branch sales 
office and warehouse at Eighth and 
Grant streets, Amarillo, Tex. 

> ” + 

ORBY SUPPLY CO., St. Louis, 

has been appointed distributor by 
Reading Chain & Block Corp., Read- 
ing, Pa., in Missouri, Oklahoma, Kan- 
sas, Arkansas and southern Illinois. 

. * » 

-F ELECTRICAL MFG. CO., 

Augusta, Kans., is arranging to 
move its plant and offices to Shawnee, 
Okla., where it is erecting a new 
factory building. 

* * = 

RAUER MACHINE & SUPPLY 

CO., Seminole, Okla., has moved 
its main office and plant to Oklahoma 
City, Okla., 1200 East G street. A 
branch shop is maintained at Seminole 
Walter Brauer is general manager. 

ok ok *” 

MES SHOVEL & TOOL CO., An- 

derson, Ind., will resume opera- 
tions following idleness resulting from 
destruction by fire of its assembly 
plant. Temporary assembly facilities 
have been arranged in a warehouse 
structure. 

* * * 

HITING CORP., Harvey, Ill., elec- 

tric traveling cranes, foundry, 
railroad and other equipment, has 
moved its Chicago sales office from 
80 East Jackson boulevard to suite 
1186 Civic Opera building, 20 North 
Wacker drive. The Chicago office staff 
consists of Robert S. Hammond, dis- 


trict manager; L. D. Reed and G. M. 
Dennis, sales engineers; Joseph Har- 
rington, president of the Harrington 
division; and Jeff Corydon, sales en- 


gineer of the Harrington division. 
* + a 


AHN ENGINEERING CO., Lan- 
caster, Pa., has ceased to be a 
division of the Lancaster Iron Works 
Inc. and has become a division of 
the Treadwell Engineering Co., Easton, 
Pa. The latter company’s New York 
office is at 90 West street. 
a * * 
ENN MFG. CO., manufacturer of 
tools and supplies for the oil and 
gas industry, has sold its Waynes- 
burg, Pa., plant to V. C. Zhanizer and 
Charles Parker, of Washington, Pa. 
The Penn company also owns a plant 
at Washington, which it retains 
* * cad 
OLORADO FUEL & IRON CO. 
has re-elected officers and direc- 
tors for the ensuing year, except 
William V. Hodges, who asked to 
be relieved of his duties as director. 
He is a candidate for United States 
senator in the approaching election 
and asked to be dropped from the 
directorate. No successor was chosen. 
* * * 
ELKER BRASS MFG. CO., Cleve- 
land, will be sold at auction March 
28 at its plant, 1523 East Forty-fifth 
street. The sale will include about 
50,000 pounds of finished and rough 
brass, lead, bronze and aluminum; 
millers, lathes, grinders, presses, 
shapers, furnaces, testers, squeezers, 
core ovens, blowers and small tools. 
* ok He 
INNIPEG BRASS LTD. has com- 
oleted a modern plant at Winni- 
peg, Man. The building is two stories 
and basement, 50 x 200 feet, in which 
equipment has been installed for the 
manufacture of brass, bronze and alu- 
minum products, and for chromium 
plating. Winnipeg Brass was recently 
taken over by the Canadian Bronze 
Ltd., Montreal, Que., and is now being 
operated as a subsidiary. 
* * * 
OSEPH SCHONTHAL CO., Colum- 
bus, O., has bought from the 
Michigan Electric Shares Corp. the 
line and equipment formerly owned 
by the Michigan Electric Railway 
Co., between Jackson and Battle 
Creek, Mich., including all track, spe- 
cial work, trolley, but excluding the 
real estate, right of way and tele- 
phone lines. The line is about 45 
miles long and is laid with 70-pound 
rails. Dismantling has been started. 
* ~ * 
EORGE H. SMITH STEEL CAST- 
ING CO., Milwaukee, will start 
April 15 construction of the first unit 
of its new plant at Chase and Holt 





The first 
structure will be 150 x 200 feet and 


avenues, on a 20-acre site. 


will be occupied by the Trackson 
Co. unit, manufacturer of crawler at- 
tachments and operating equipment 
for tractors. The remainder of the 
tract will be used for machine shops, 
to be erected at intervals, to accommo- 
date this entire branch of activity, 
leaving the Clinton street plant for 
castings production exclusively. 

* * ~ 
ISE FOUNDRY, MACHINE & 
SUPPLY CO. is the new name 

adopted by the former H. V. Dock- 
ray Brass & Iron Co., Zanesville, 
O. Louis H. Wise is president and 
general manager. No change in pol- 
icy or management will be made. The 
company recently expanded its activ- 
ities, which had been confined to brass 
and iron, to include bronze, semisteel 
and aluminum castings, machinery, 
boilers, fire escapes, structural steel, 
and street and builders’ castings. A 
welding and a patternmaking depart- 
ment have been added. 

. oe 8 
LLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., Mil- 
waukee, has received the contract 

for initial generating equipment for 
the first unit of a proposed $20,000,000 
steam power plant to be built by the 
Milwaukee Electric Railway & Light 
Co. at Port Washington, Wis., on 
Lake Michigan, it is officially an- 
nounced. The first installation will 
will be of 107,000 horsepower or 80,000 
kilowatt capacity, and cost about 
$1,000,000. Delivery is to be made 
by May 1, 1932. Allis-Chalmers will 
also build the first generating unit, 
costing $500,000, for the proposed new 
steam power plant to be built by the 
Wisconsin Power & Light Co., Madi- 
son, Wis., at Sheboygan, Wis., also on 
Lake Michigan. 


Boiler Orders Decline 


Washington, March 25.—February 
new orders for steel boilers amounted 
to 881 units having a total of 934,872 
square feet, according to department | 
of commerce. A _ revised total for 
January shows orders in that month 
for 924 boilers having 1,081,749 square 
feet. The total for February, 1929, 
had 1042 boilers with 1,196,380 square 
feet. The total for the two months 
of 1930 is below the corresponding 
period of 1929. 


Study Expansion Plans 


Birmingham, Ala., March 25.—The 
research department of the Ingalls 
Iron Works Co. is preparing the 
final report on a proposed addition to 
the company’s line which would mean 
extensive expansion here. 
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Machinery 


ETTER business is encountered in some dis- 
tricts, but in general the tone of the mar- 


ket 


slight. 


demand for machinery. 


New York, March 25.—A slight im- 
provement in orders is reported by 
several dealers in machine tools, but 
business continues spotty, no general 
improvement being noted. Inquiry is 
active and figures are in on a fair 
volume but buyers are slow to close. 
Orders are well distributed and cover 
a wide range. No large lists are 
out with the exception of two for 
eastern railroads, covering about 25 
tools. Prices are steady. Deliveries 
are normal with most builders with 
the exception of. makers of heavier 
and special built machines. Boring 
equipment is still delayed six to eight 
weeks. 

A good part of business being 
placed appears to be for replacement. 
Machine shop volume is limited to 
small orders. Electrical interests are 
taking a few tools, but still have 
pending a number of machines. Few 
reports of cancellations are heard. 

March with some dealers will show 
a slight improvement. The volume 
with others is about the same as the 

revious month. Several southern 

ew England ball bearing plants are 
increasing working schedules, but dull- 
ness in the automobile industry is re- 
flected at most bearing plants. Rail- 
road equipment shops and fabricating 
shops have been taking a number of 
lathes and drills. 

Worcester, Mass., March 25.—Ma- 
chinery demand is holding to middle 
ground, not snappy, not poor, but 
generally spotty. With spring road- 
building programs waiting to get 
under way much activity is awaited 
by chain and_ sprocket makers. 
Grinders are maintaining a satisfac- 
tory level. There is, however, no 
outstanding demand noticeable in the 
market. 


Pittsburgh, March 25.—Individual 
orders for machine tools are slightly 
more numerous although total activity 
still is light and little improvement is 
shown compared with February. In- 
quiry involves fewer tools but con- 
siderable business remains pending. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. con- 
tinues to place tools from time to 
time but few large lists are up for 
early closing. Railroads are inactive. 

Chicago, March 25.—Two of the 
western railroads with large lists of 
machine tools pending—Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific and Santa 
Fe—have placed a few items. The 
former road purchased several spe- 
cialty items, while the Santa Fe closed 
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is rather dull and any improvement 
which March will register over February will be 
Spring roadbuilding programs portend in- 
creased activity for chain and sprocket makers in 
the Worcester, Mass., district, with a resultant 
Two western railroads 





reported. 


on welding equipment and_ several 
smaller tools. Gulf, Mobile & Ala- 
bama also purchased a small list in 
this territory. Many individual in- 
quiries are appearing, and small in- 
quiries for single or a few items are 
numerous. Bids are expected shortly 
for the General Electric Co. inquiry 
for Milwaukee. This includes 36-inch 
and 18-inch lathes among the items 
mentioned previously, the order to 
total $15,000 to $20,000. An unusual 
amount of orders is pending, includ- 
ing railroad equipment. Rumors that 
the Milwaukee and Santa Fe roads 
might cut down or postpone their in- 
quiries have not been verified by the 
carriers. Most dealers are finding 
March sales a fair margin above Jan- 
uary and February. If much of the 
pending railroad business is closed 
this month, the gain will be marked. 
Some of the horizontal drills that 
were ordered late last year are being 
delivered now. 

Cleveland, March 25.—Slow tempo 
still prevails in awards, and inquiry, 
although good, has slumped somewhat. 
March is about even with February 
as far as the sales of most interests 
are concerned, with possibly a little 
edge to February. No lists of any 
consequence are up for consideration, 
practically all requests being for 
single miscellaneous machines. A 
builder of automatics reports a good- 
sized order for automatics from Rus- 
sian buyers nearing closing in New 
York. Machinery and equipment of 
the F. B. Stearns Co. here, compris- 
ing approximately 500 machine tools 
of all descriptions and several thou- 
sand new and used drills, taps, dies, 
reamers, gages, micrometers, cutters, 
chucks, vises, etc. will be up for pub- 
lie auction April 8, 9 and 10. 


Smith Corp. Output Up 


Three hundred men were added to 
the working force of the A. O. Smith 
Corp., Milwaukee, on March 24, large- 
ly because of the release of delivery 
specifications on a large order for 
24-inch electrically welded steel pipe 
by the Missouri Valley Gas Co., sub- 
sidiary of the Moody-Seagraves inter- 
ests, for a natural gas line from the 
mid-continent oil district to Minne- 


apolis-St. Paul by way of Omaha 
and Sioux City. By April 1 the 
Smith corporation expects to be 


shipping pipe at the rate of 2% 








Market Tone Continues Dull and Spotty— 
March Business Will Top February by Only 
Small Margin—Russia to Buy Automatics 


anil 





have placed a few items in the Chicago market. 
Bids will be forthcoming soon on the $15,000 to 
$20,000 inquiry of the General Electric Co. for its 
Milwaukee plant. 
F. B. Stearns Co. at Cleveland is coming up for 
public auction April 8-10. 
tomatics for Russia will be closed shortly, it is 
Prices hold at steady levels. 


Machinery and equipment of the 


A sizeable list of au- 


miles a day, stepping up shipments 
to 5 miles a day after two weeks. 
The Smith payroll is now somewhat 
higher than 6000. This is not quite 
the peak reached during 1929, but 
prospects are that employment figures 
will soon exceed that figure. All 
of the men taken on March 24 are 
old employes laid off at various times 
— the shifting of production sched- 
ules. 


Plate Orders Fall Off 


Washington, March 25.—February 
new orders for fabricated steel plates 
were at 34.6 per cent of capacity, 
compared with 63.6 per cent for Jan- 
uary. This level at 27,193 tons is 
a considerable drop from the preceding 
month, yet higher than the low of 
December, 1929. Figures for new 
orders follow, according to department 
of commerce reports from 48 firms: 





Stacks 
Oil & mis- 
storage Gas Blast cella- 
1929 Total tanks holders furnaces neous 
January 32,805 11,055 2,018 825 11,567 
February 58,684 16,093 6,356 95 18,469 
March 57,628 21,951 5,656 631 15,274 
April 42,063 9,984 2,483 2,462 23,169 
May 47,715 10,087 5,300 1,245 26,118 
June 45,918 6,890 5,444 1,003 26,200 
July 48,968 14,963 5,352 2,650 20,988 
August 39,702 11,150 3,317 115 19,841 
September 41,653 15,189 3,353 200 16,123 
October 32,099 8,786 985 853 15,766 
November 42,295 9,033 1,857 1,019 14,601 
December 23,535 3,669 549 1,529 13,166 
Total 
(year) 513,065 138,850 42,670 12,127 220,781 
1930 
January *50,076 7,432 2,868 1,042 15,168 
February 27,193 7,396 3,643 279 10,986 
*Revised. 


Hoist Orders Climbing 


New York, March 25.—Members of 
the Electric Hoist Manufacturers’ as- 
sociation report the number of hoists 
ordered during February increased 4.8 
per cent as compared with the pre- 
vious month. The value of such 
orders decreased 5.302 per cent as 
compared with January. 

Shipments were 0.6475 per cent 
greater in February than they were in 
January. 


Globe Stove & Range Co., Kokomo, 
Ind., recently was winner of first prize 
in its division in a city-wide safety 
campaign. The stove company was 
rated 98.71 per cent. 
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Wheeling Steel’s Net 
Earnings Higher 


Net profit of the Wheeling Stee) 
Corp., Wheeling, W. Va., increased 24.4 
per cent in 1929, compared with the 
previous year, according to the pamph- 
let report issued by the company. 
Net for the year was $8,005,664, com- 
pared with $6,443,739, an increase of 
$1,561,925. 

Current assets as of Dec. 31, 1929, 
amounted to $45,249,506 and current 
liabilities $6,841,044. Current assets 
at the end of the previous year totaled 
$47,273,692 and current liabilities $7,- 
524,165. 

Net surplus for 1929 showed a large 
increase compared with the previous 
year. Surplus on Dec. 31 totaled $16,- 
980,466, compared with $13,033,098 a 
year previously. Sales for 1929 to- 
taled $84,687,303, compared with $78,- 
073,001 for 1928 and $72,596,950 for 
1927. 

I. M. Scott, president, and Alexander 
Glass, chairman, in their letter to 
stockholders, said in part: “The cor- 
poration during 1929 experienced the 
best year since its organization inso- 
far as profits are concerned and this 
was accomplished in the face of the 
recession of business during the last 
quarter. Since the beginning of the 
current year, there has been a _ sub- 
stantial improvement in business in 
general over the last quarter of 1929 
and, while the outlook for the remain- 
der of the year is not at this time 
as encouraging as was the case a 
year ago, it is believed that 1930 will 
be a fairly profitable year.” 


Allegheny Steel’s Profit 


Increases In 1929 


The Allegeheny Steel Co., Pitts- 
burgh, reports net profit for the year 
ended Dec. 31, 1929, of $3,311,492, 
after depreciation, federal taxes and 
other charges, compared with $2,193,- 
235 for 1928. Last year’s earnings 
were equivalent, after 7 per cent pre- 
fered dividend requirements, to $5.04 
a share on 610,026 no par shares of 
common stock compared with $7.34 a 
share on 267,495 shares of common 
stock outstanding in 1928. 


Malleable Output Gains 


Washington, March 25.—Preliminary 
figures for production of malleable 
castings in February, according to the 
department of commerce, reveal ton- 
nage rising from the preceding month 
and the highest since August, 1929. 
Reports from 120 firms show an op- 
erating rate for the month at 67.4 


per cent. Following show monthly 
figures with revisions noted for Janu- 
ary and the last nine months of 1929: 


Per 

Pro- Orders cent of 

duction Shipments booked capacity 

1929 net tons net tons net tons operated 
MI. Ndeeateniinks 73,125 77,231 76,787 77.7 
a res 73,875 71,093 177,976 77.1 
March. ........... 83,365 81,063 86,744 87.7 
April ........... 83,744 80,968 80,777 88.1 
ghee 81,641 80,527 76,949 83.7 
OP icectnsnnt 72,232 72,346 65,315 74.9 
I: ctocndeceons 70,600 69,618 61,358 73.5 


69,824 62,541 70.6 
62,571 62,647 61.2 
58,733 61,164 66.7 
46,487 40,145 47.7 








Dec.* .......... 46,029 47,689 48,475 47.3 
Total* i Wes, 

(year) ...... 824,856 818,150 785,878 71.8 
1930 

ARS 61,145 57,596 67,801 61.2 
Feb.** 66,024 58.847 60,723 67.4 
*Revised. 

**Preliminary. 


American Locomotive’s 
Earnings Rise 


The American Locomotive Co., New 
York, reports consolidated net income 
for the year ended Dec. 31, 1929, of 
$6,851,300, after depreciation and fed- 
eral taxes, or $5.40 a share on 770,000 
shares of common stock. This com- 
pares with net of $4,171,295, for 
1928, equivalent to $1.92 a share. The 
consolidated balance sheet as of Dec. 
31, 1929, shows current assets of $38,- 
771,225 against $49,174,592 at the close 
of 1928 and current liabilities of 
$4,495,121 compared with $4,211,729 
one year before. Net working capi- 
tal at the close of 1929 was $34,276,- 
104 against $44,962,853 one year be- 
fore. 


Steel Furniture Rises 


Washington, March 25.—February 
shipments of steel furniture as report- 
ed to the department of commerce by 
34 manufacturers, declined from Janu- 
ary. However, new orders for Febru- 
ary showed a rise in both the business 
and shelving types. Many revisions 
are noted for the year 1929 in monthly 
comparisons that follow: 

Business Group 


New e 
orders Shipments orders Shipments 


(In Dollars) 


Shelving 
w 


Jan.* 3,944,869 3,660,766 1,099,575 901,970 
Feb.* 3,109,067 3,287,818 919,557 974,305 
March* 2,931,365 2,974,910 1,145,632 1,109,876 
April* 2,933,023 2,895,264 1,095,829 1,131,362 
May* 2,936,728 2,824,130 1,120,990 989,120 
June* 2,553,233 2,544,037 958,866 920,355 
July* ~ 2,590,202 2,658,801 939,057 867,496 
Aug.* 2,417,725 2,482,594 931,468 889,947 
Sept.* 2,294,169 2,313,984 879,610 842,635 
Oct.* 2,842,486 2,983,615 927,578 979,286 
Nov. 2,900,452 2,631,079 801,223 859,697 
Dec. 2,583,220 2,781,610 785,452 856,011 





Total 
(year) 34,036,539 34,038,608 11,554,337 11,322,010 


1930 

Jan. 2,298,735 2,883,333 707,719 659,174 
Feb.** 2,385,053 2,485,554 750,062 667,629 
*Revised. 

**Preliminary. 





Westinghouse Profits 
High in 1929 


Sales billed, orders booked, and net 
income of the Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., the 
year ending Dec. 31, 1929, exceeded 
those for any previous year in the 
company’s history. 

The income account for 1929 com- 
pares as follows with that for 1928, 
which was also a record year: 


Gross earnings— 1929 1928 
Sales Died cicc..csccccsscccces $216,364,588 $189,050,302 
EE OR sions 194,371,987 170,867,970 
Net manufacturing 

Oa ENE et ee 21,992,601 18,182,332 
Other income .............. 5,323,743 4,146,991 
Gross income from all 

EE SORTS SEER De 27,316,344 22,329,323 
Interest charges, etc...... 253,733 1,514,383 


Net income available for 
dividends and other 
| SRR ee oe apap 27,062,611 20,814,940 


Unfilled orders Jan. 1, 1930, was 
$62,025,399, a gain of approximately 
$15,000,000 over last year. The total 
of current assets is more than six 
times the total of current liabilities, 
which represent the entire indebted- 
ness of the company. The surplus 
shows an increase during the year of 
$29,729,690. The operating income 
for the year was $27,062,611 and de- 
ducting the dividends paid or declared 
aggregating $11,327,668, the increase 
in surplus from operations was $15,- 
734,943. 


Barrel Output Increases 


Washington, March 25.—Production 
of steel barrels in February was 46.7 
per cent of capacity, as reported to 
the department of commerce by 33 
plants. A total of 604.709 barrels was 
produced. Shipments and both classi- 
fications of unfilled orders also showed 
a gain over January. Production and 
shipments are higher than the totals 
for the same month, 1929, according 
to the following monthly figures: 


Unfilled orders 
for delivery 
Pro- Ship- within beyond 
duction ments 30 days 30 days 
1929 
Jan. 558,492 548,581 319,704 1,842,006 
Feb. 567,398 663,532 345,365 1,198,481 


March 742,165 743,407 393,941 1,076,317 
April 771,584 775,481 833,614 935,430 
May 836,532 834,699 316,882 899,090 
June 774,853 779,567 644,079 904,920 
July 790,175 782,411 877,855 994,842 


Aug. 806,574 809,860 358,150 847,509 
Sept. 663,531 653,890 302,632 768,518 
Oct. 629,976 638,681 298,550 603,071 
Nov. 572,621 567,257 285,295 708,306 
Dec. 624,365 618,003 294,797 1,044,136 


Total, 
(year) 8,338,266 8,315,369 .... 





1930 
Jan. 582,407 574,763 278,283 1,130,228 
Feb. 604,709 599,324 312,294 1,279,633 


Wrought iron was made by the 
Egyptians thousands of years ago, 
and the material continued to be made 
by the same primitive means until 
the invention of puddling in 1784. 
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ELMWOOD, CONN.—New Departure Mfg. Co. 
recently awarded contract for plant additions 
and alterations, cost of which was estimated 
to be $40,000. 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN.—Wesleyan university 


proposes construction of a boiler unit. Engi- 
neers are McKim, Mead & White, 101 Park 
avenue, New York. 


WASHINGTON—Navy department, bureau of 
yards and docks, will receive bids until April 
2 for extension to boilermakers shop building 
at navy yard here. 


INDIAN HEAD, MD.—Navy department, care 
A. L. Parsons, bureau of yards and docks, Wash- 
ington, contemplates a power plant improve- 
ment here at Naval proving ground involving an 
expenditure of $80,000. 


ASHLAND, MASS.—Warren Telechron Co., 
maker of electric timekeepers, advises that con- 
tract will be let very soon for plant addition 
which will contain 35,000 square feet of floor 
space and will cost approximately $150,000 in- 
stead of sum recently noted. (Noted March 6.) 


BOSTON-—W. D. Cashin Co., 85 Hartford 
street, manufacturer’s agent and jobber in steam 
specialties, has private plans for altering a 
manufacturing plant addition at 67 A street. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS.—F. S. Webster Co., 334 
Congress street, Boston, manufacturer of type- 
writer supplies, will receive bids for a 5-story 
plant at Wadsworth and Hatwood streets. Archi- 
tects and engineers are Densmore, Leclear & 
Robbins, 31 St. James avenue. 


CHELSEA, MASS.—Jenney Mfg. Co., 8 Indian 
street, oil refiners, recently awarded contract 
for a 2-story repair shop and garage on Mar- 
ginal street. 


BLOOMFIELD, N. J.—Westinghouse Lamp 
Co., Clearfield avenue, will erect a 5-story plant 


for the manufacture of wire products for 
lamps. Dimensions of the building are 60 x 
175 feet. 


CAMDEN, N. J.—B. F. Sturtevant Co., Cope- 
wood and Thorne streets, manufacturer of blow- 
ers, is said to plan building a 1l-story plant on 
Cresmont street. Contract has been awarded 
to Barclay White Co., 22 North Thirty-sixth 
street, Philadelphia. 


JERSEY CITY, N. J.—Rudolph Ludwig, 316 
West Fifty-sixth street, New York, is reported 
receiving bids for a 5-story chemical plant at 
58 Mill road here. 

KEASBY, N. J.—General Ceramics Co. will 
award contract soon for constructing a 1-story 
plant and for alterations, total cost of which 
will be approximately $50,000. Architect is Dei- 


trich ‘Wortman, 116 Lexington avenue, New 
York. 
NEWARK, N. J.—Swan Finch Oil Corp., 
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Linden, N. J., will build a compounding and 
shipping plant on a site here on the Passaic 
river where operations will be transferred 
from the former Elizabeth, N. J., plant, dam- 
aged by fire last September. 


PERTH AMBOY, N. J.—Standard Under- 
ground Cable Co., Seventeenth and Pike street, 
Pittsburgh, has awarded general contract to Pub- 
lie Service Production Co., 80 Park place, New- 
ark, N. J., for a plant to cost about $200,000 
to be erected on DeKalb avenue here. H. O. 
Wodke, general manager of the company here, 
is in charge at 26 Washington street. 


RIVERSIDE, N. J.—Riverside Metal Cc., now 
building a plant addition expects completion late 
this summer. Project is said to cost about $350,- 
000. 

SOUTH PLAINFIELD, N. J.—Hangar and 
airplanes belonging to New York Air Terminals 
Inc. at Hadley field here were recently damaged 
by fire with a loss approximating $200,000. 


near 





TRENTON, N. J.—Ewing township 
here, recently awarded contract for a_ boiler 
house. Guilbert & Betelle, chamber of com- 
merce building, Newark, N. J., are architects. 


BUFFALO—Buffalo Foundry & Machine Co., 
1543 Fillmore avenue, advises through P. J. 
Krentz, works manager, that addition to machine 
shop buildings will be 111 x 188 feet and that 
Crooker, Carpenter & Skaer, Crosby building, 
have the contract. A program for the purchase 
of additional machine tools will be decided upon 
for this manufacturing addition within the next 
two months. (Noted March 20.) 


OLEAN, N. Y.—Olean Metal Cabinet Works 
Inc., Exchange National Bank building, advises 
through R. G. Bullock, vice president and gen- 
eral manager, that bids will be received on a 
l-story plant building having about 30,000 square 
feet of floor space and costing about $100,000. 
Plant is to be equipped with sheet metal work- 
ing machinery, conveyors and baking ovens. 
Contract will be let soon. 


ONEIDA, N. Y.—Oneidacraft Co., 
turer of furnaces, has let contract to Dall, Hay- 
den & Treat Co., 70 East Forty-fifth street, New 
York, for a 4-story plant addition that will cost 
about $200,000. Joseph Dawson is general man- 
ager of the company. 

NEW YORK—Super Metal Mfg. Co. Inc., 88 
Walker street, manufacturer of dies and tools, 
recently suffered a plant damage by fire. 

NEW YORK—Bell Laboratories, 195 Broad- 


way, plans altering plant and laboratory at 
455 West street to cost approximately $100,- 


manufac- 


000. Voorhees, Gmelin & Walker, 101 Park 


avenue, are architects. 


NEW YORK—Curtiss-Wright Export Corp., 
Clinton road, Garden City, N. Y., will con- 
struct a branch plant for the manufacture of 
airplanes at Santiago, Chile, to include a steel 
and concrete manufacturing plant, hangar and 


office. Unit will be located at Los Cerrillos 
airport. 
ALIQUIPPA, PA.—Ford Motor Car Co., 


care C. P. Sims, will have plans ready by 
March 24 for bids to be received for altering 
and adding to automobile storage and repair 
shop. Joseph F. Bontempo is architect. 


McKEESPORT, PA.—Firth Sterling Steel Co. 
will award contract soon for an experimental 
laboratory plant building, 65 x 72 feet. Engi- 
neer is United Engineers & Constructors Inc., 
Broad and Arch streets, Philadelphia. 


MEADVILLE, PA.—Hookless Fastener Co., 
East Arch street, proposes erection of a 3- 
story, 50 x 70-foot plant here. Architects are 
Wilbur Watson & Associates, 4614 Prospect av- 
enue, Cleveland. 


NEVILLE ISLAND, PA.—American Tubular 
Elevator Co., 4700 Second avenue, Pittsburgh, 
proposes a l-story plant on Grand avenue here 
and contract has been awarded. 


NORRISTOWN, PA.—Wildman Mfg. Co., 
maker of knitting machinery, will build a 
100 x 200-foot addition to plant to cost ap- 
proximately $200,000. 


PHILADELPHIA—Navy department, Wash: 
ington, will receive bids until April 2 for a 
shop building at navy yard here. 


PHILADELPHIA—C. A. Hausser & Son, 
maker of surgical instruments, has awarded con- 
tract for a manufacturing building at Belfield 
and High streets to Allan Construction Co., 1640 
Hunting Park avenue. 


PHILADELPHIA—Philip Carey Mfg. Co., Cin- 


cinnati, maker of roofing materials, plans a 
manufacturing plant and boiler unit on a site 
here. 


PITTSBURGH—Stroh Steel Hardening Process 
Co., Westinghouse building, contemplates 
struction of a heavy castings foundry at Rail- 
road and Twenty-second streets. W. Y. Stroh 
is president. 


PITTSBURGH—Selden Co., 339 Second avenue, 
has awarded contract for the design and con- 
struction of a 2-story, 111 x 150-foot cooperage 
and storage plant to the Austin Co., Cleveland. 


PITTSBURGH—W. E. Moore & Co., Thirty- 
second street, engineer and electric furnace 
builder, is said to be planning to build a 3-story 
plant here. 


PITTSBURGH—R. FE. Loughney, 5556 Center 


con- 
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avenue, has awarded contract to J. F. Halde- 
man Co., 5941 Baum boulevard, for the con- 
struction of an automobile parts building to 
be erected at 4229 Main street. 


PLEASANTVILLE, PA.—-Westchester Light- 
ing Co., Mount Vernon, N. Y., receives bids 


New Construction and Enterprise 


about April 1 for a service building here costing 
$150,000. 


SAFE HARBOR, PA.—Safe Harbor Water 
Power Corp. and Chanceford Water Power 
Corp. recently merged prior to construction 
of a $30,000,000 hydroelectric plant on the 


Susquehanna river here. Contract has been 
awarded to Arundel Corp., Baltimore. 


SMITHPORT, PA.—McKean County Refining 
Co. awarded contract recently for a group of 
buildings including a 50 x 200-foot shop building 
to be erected at Farmer’s Valley, Pa., near here. 








East 





Central 











LINCOLN, ILL.—State, department of pur- 
chases and construction, care H. Kohn, Capitol 
building, Springfield, IL, is said to propose 
building a i-story boiler house addition here 
that will cost approximately $75,000. 


SANDWICH, ILL.—D. A. Hinman & Co., 
manufacturer of hand-bending machinery and 
valves, advises through D. H. Hinman that since 
recent incorporation, some extension in manu- 


facturing may be contemplated. (Noted March 
20.) 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL.—City proposes taking 
bids soon on power plant, coal-handling and 


forced-draft equipment. Engineer is Burns & 
McDonnell Engineering Co., 400 Interstate build- 
ing, Kansas City, Mo. 


ATTICA, IND.—-Harrison Steel Castings Co., 
care J. W. Harrison, will begin work within 90 
days on a plant building estimated to cost about 
$100,000. 


CONNERSVILLE, IND.—Connersville Blower 
Co. Inc., manufacturer of pressure blowers, gas 
boosters and exhausters, has awarded contract to 


UTE eT Pe 


Modern Tractor Plant: 


Austin Co., Cleveland, for a machine shop addi- 
tion. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND.—Coy Mfg. Co., 
$101 South Canal street, Chicago, manufac- 
turer of mail boxes, has leased a plant build- 
ing here and operations will begin soon. 


HAMMOND, IND.—Standard Steel Specialty 
Co., maker of steel equipment for elevators, 
Beaver Falls, Pa., has purchased a site here 
where it is understood a plant, 100 x 200 feet, 
will be erected. 


MISHAWAKA, IND.——-Hoyt Machine Co., 1925 
Massachusetts avenue, Indianapolis, plans to 
transfer its manufacturing activities here in 
the near future. Construction is expected to 
be begun in the summer months on a modern 
plant at Forest avenue and Grand Trunk rail- 
road. The Hoyt company, owned by C. E. 
Hoyt, manufactures small machine and screw 
products. 


DETROIT—Letts Drop Forge Co., 2714 West 





Jefferson avenue, has awarded some contracts 
in connection with erection of a hammer build- 
ing addition. 


DETROIT—Detroit street railways has award- 
ed contract to Gallagher-Flemming Co., con- 
tractor, 6500 Epworth street, for a car house 
at Wyoming and Michigan avenues that upon 
completion tihs year is estimated to cost about 
$300,000. 


DETROIT—Allen Air Turbine Ventilator Co., 
1040 Fourteenth street, recently announced a 
program of improvements and alterations to 
double plant capacity. H. R. Boyer is presi- 
dent. 


ECORSE, MICH.—National Smelting & Refin- 
ing Co., 1842 Illinois street, Detroit, recently 
awarded contract to Austin Co., Cleveland, for a 
l-story, 80 x 160-foot warehouse to be erected 
here. 


FLINT, MICH.—St. Joseph Hospital associa- 
tion, Gull road, Kalamazoo, Mich., will receive 
bids about April 1 for a power house in con- 
nection with a proposed hospital to be erected 


TULLE Le ELE HEM JUDE 

















ATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. 
spent $7,084,635 for improve- 
ments and additions in 1929 to 
its four plants. Expenditures 
in 1928 for similar purposes totaled 
$5,588,998. Modern equipment and 
mass production methods in the re- 
cently completed plant addition at 
Peoria, Ill, a section of which is 
shown above, make it one of the most 


complete track-type tractor plants. 
Recent developments in plant con- 
struction for betterment of workers’ 
conditions have been included in this 
new section of the tractor plant and 
in the new combined harvester divi- 
sion. Scientific lighting, air cleaning, 
sanitation and _ recreation facilities 
and safety devices are some of the 
features. Medical attention is. af- 


forded employes by a plant hospital 
staff. The company owns 218 acres 
of ground in four American cities 
and has a total of 3,411,000 feet of 
floor space. Its products include en- 
gines and agricultural implements. 
Another plant is located at San 
Leandro, Calif. The company has a 
warehouse in Albany, N. Y., and a 
branch in New York. 
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D. A. Bohlen & 
Indianapolis, are 


on East Kearsley street here. 
Son, 1001 Majestic building, 
architects. 


HOLLAND, MICH.—City, care R. P. Cham- 
pion, engineer, has plans under way through 
Giffels, Hamilton & Weeber, consulting engi- 
neers, 624 Grand Rapids Bank building, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., for a municipal power plant that 
will cost approximately $100,000. 

COLUMBUS, O.—Miller Machine & Mold 
Works, 705 Ann street, has been granted a 
building permit for a 1-story machine shop. 

PORT CLINTON, O.—Waterworks board, care 
Harry Smith, superintendent, will begin at once 
to remodel power house plant here and install 
new equipment. 





Co., 
proposes a manufacturing 
plant on Alameda boulevard costing about $40,- 
000. 


LOS ANGELES—Pacific Iron & Steel 


241 West avenue, 


LOS ANGELES—Liquid Carbonic Co., 3100 
South Kedzie avenue, Chicago, advises through 
G. T. Jahnke that two plants are now being 
constructed here at Pitt and Alosta streets for 
the manufacture of soda fountain equipment, 
carbonic gas and dry ice. Herbert M. Baruch 
Corp., contractor, 5650 Wilshire boulevard, has 
been awarded the contract. (Noted Feb. 6.) 

PASADENA, CALIF.—California Institute of 
Technology, 1201 East California street, advises 
through R. W. Porter, supervising architect, 
that 1l-story machine shop will have dimen- 
sions, 70 x 200 feet. This building will be 
equipped with machine tools of moderate ca- 
pacity to take care of accessory instruments for 
a 200-inch reflecting telescope, and machines and 
instruments for the astrophysical laboratory and 
optical shop. (Noted March 13.) 

OAKLAND, CALIF.—Aluminum Cooking 
Utensil Co., New Kensington, Pittsburgh,, has 


New Construction and Enterprise 


WAYNESBURG, O.—National Fireproofing Co. 
plant here was recently damaged by fire. Em- 
ployes will assist in plant reconstruction which 
was estimated to involve a loss of approximately 
$125,000. 

WHEELING, W. VA.—Wheeling Electric Co., 
care John B. Garden, is said to propose a $200,- 
000 remodeling project at local power plant as 
soon as weather conditions permit construction. 

SHEBOYGAN, WIS.—Wisconsin Power & 
Light Co., Madison, Wis., recently announced 
plans for the construction of a large steam 
generating plant to be erected here at a cost 
of about $20,000,000. Contract has been let to 
L. E. Myers Construction Co., 53 West Jackson 
street, Chicago. 


W estern 
States 


awarded contract to the Austin Co. for erection 
of an aluminum foundry here. 


SAN FRANCISCO—Southern Pacific Golden 
Gate Ferries Ltd. will build a repair shop for 
ferry boats here. General contract has been 
awarded the Austin Co., Cleveland. 

SAN FRANCISCO—Folsom Street Iron Works, 
Seventeenth and Missouri streets, recently award- 
ed contract for a 1-story ornamental iron works 
plant at Seventeenth and Connecticut streets. 

WILMINGTON, CALIF.—Welded Steel Ship- 
builders Ltd. is said to be planning erection of 
a shipbuilding plant here. 

“PUEBLO, COLO.—Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., 
care W. A. Maxwell, vice president and general 
manager, is said to contemplate a plant building 
at Minnequa plant to house a bolt and spike 
mill. 

PUEBLO, COLO.—Chamber of commerce, care 
A. L. Elliott, is said to be planning a plant for 
the manufacture of snow plows. Site has not 
been selected. 

BOISE, IDAHO — Morrison 


Knudsen Co., 


Broadway and Myrtle streets, advises that con- 
tract for warehouse has been let to J. L. Mal- 
lory, here, and that one part of building will 
be fitted for overhauling and repair of heavy 
road equipment. Building is to be 1-story and is 
to be leased to an equipment company. (Noted 
March 20.) 


Canada 





CALGARY, ALTA.—Calgary Iron Works, 410 
East Ninth avenue, has let contract to Construc- 
tion Engineers Ltd., 1018 West Eighth avenue, 
for improvements and additions to plant. (Not- 
ed Feb. 20.) 


VANCOUVER, B. C.—Vulcan Engrm~ving 
Works Ltd., which recently purchased the ‘+ ul- 
can Iron Works Ltd., Granville Island, B. C., 
will do some expansion and development of the 
acquired property, according to M. Y. Aivazoff. 


WINNIPEG, MAN.—Canadian Pacific railway, 
care J. C. Holden, district engineer, proposes a 
large addition to its Weston shops here. 


BURFORD, ONT.—Canadian Aggregates Ltd., 
Harbor Commission building, Toronto, Ont., will 
erect a manufacturing plant here to cost $225,- 
000. A number of contracts have been let. 


FORT WILLIAM, ONT.—Canadian Pacific 
railway, Montreal, Que., contemplates building 
an addition to engine house here. J. C. Holden, 
care Canadian Pacific railway, Winnipeg, Man., 
is district engineer. 

HAMILTON, ONT.—Hoover Co. Ltd., manu- 
facturer of cleaners, Gage street, is receiving 
bids through B. H. Prack, 36 James street, archi- 
tect, for a 2-story plant. 


Recent Incorporations 


AURORA, ILL.—Aurora Heating & Sheet 
Metal Works Inc., 57 South La Salle street, has 
been incorporated with $20,000 capital by John 
T. Vincent, 13 North Broadway, to deal in all 
kinds of metal. 


CHICAGO—Klemm Mfg. Co. has been incor- 
porated with $100,000 capital by Wilbur A. Aus- 
tin, 718 West Sixty-third street, to engage in 
general machine shop business. 


CHICAGO—Atlas Indicator Works has been 
incorporated with $100,000 capital by Charles 
J. Schuessler, 1824 West Forty-seventh street, 
to engage in general machine shop work. 

CHICAGO—Sheet Steel Studding Corp. has 
been incorporated with 4500 no par shares by 
Soelke, Koehn & Loewy, 139 North Clark street, 
to engage in general construction business. 

CHICAGO—Tuthill Spring Co. has been in- 
corporated with $50,000 capital by F. H. Tut- 
hill, 760 Polk street, to manufacture carriage, 
wagon, automobile and other springs. 
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CHICAGO—American Steel Cabinet Co. has 
been incorporated with $1000 common stock 
by Frank J. Spencer & Co., Monadnock block, 
to deal in steel office furniture. 


CHICAGO—Snow Craggs Corp., 5658 Ellis 
avenue, has been incorporated with $20,000 cap- 
ital by Louis J. Victor, 110 South Dearborn 
street, to manufacture all kinds of tools and 
equipment. 

ST. LOUIS—Montgomery Iron Works has 
been organized by G. W. Montgomery, 906 
Moreland street, to manufacture ornamental 
iron work, steel beams, columns and lentels 
for small buildings. 

HOBOKEN, N. J.—Electric Razor Sales Corp. 
of Germany has been incorporated with $200,- 
000 capital by J. Harry O’Brien, attorney, 68 
Hudson street, to manufacture and sell razors. 

JERSEY CITY, N. J.—National Sound Sys- 
tems Inc. has been incorporated with 500 
common shares by Kellogg & Chance, attorneys, 


1 Exchange place, to manufacture reproducing 
machines. 

JERSEY CITY, N. J.—Heller & Mertz Inc. 
has been incorporated with 1000 common 
shares by the Corporation Trust Co., 15 Ex- 
change place, to manufacture chemicals. 

JERSEY CITY, N. J.—Garfield Screen & 
Weatherstrip Co. has been incorporated with 
$10,000 by Irving Lipman, 473 Broadway, 
Bayonne, N. J., to manufacture screens. 

NEWARK, N. J.—Beacon Mfg. Co. has been 
incorporated with $100,000 capital by Nicholas 
LaVeechia, 60 Park place, to manufacture cut- 
lery. 

NEWARK, N. J.—Solondz Bros. Co. Ine. 
has been incorporated with 125,000 capital 
by Allan Krieger, attorney, 790 Broad street, 
to manufacture screens. 

NEWARK, N. J.—Unific Cutlery Co. has 
been incorporated with $100,000 capital by 
J. Elmer Hausmann, 56 Sheridan street, Irv- 
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ington, N. J., to manufacture toys and novel- 


ties. 


NEW YORK—Astoria Sheet Metal Works 
has been incorporated with $10,000 capital by 
N. A. Goldenthal, Long Island City, N. Y. 


NEW YORK—Acme Switch Co. of America 
bas been incorporated with 150 shares of 
common stock by L. H. Robinson, 233 Broad- 
way, to deal in machinery. 


NEW YORK—Morrisania Iron Works has 
been incorporated with $10,000 capital by Zvirin 
& Lippner, 250 West Fifty Seventh street, to 
deal in metal products. 


BEREA, O.—Berea Machine & Tool Works 
Inc. has been incorporated with 300 no par 
shares by John C. Matthews, president, to op- 
erate a machine shop. 

DELPHOS, O.—Hasdel Corp. has been char- 
tered here with $75,000 capital including 10,000 
no par and 10,000 preferred shares by John 
Luma and Alex Shenk to operate a foundry and 
machine shop for the manufacture of refriger- 
ator machines, ice cream units and other ma- 
chinery. 

EAST CLEVELAND, 0.—-Advance Metal Strip 
& Screen Mfg. Co. has been incorporated with 
300 no par shares by James R. Stoddart, 1283 
Hayden avenue. 

PAMPA, TEX.--Stapp King Electric Machine 


New Construction and Enterprise 


Co: has been incorporated with $24,000 cap- 
ital by W. F. Stapp, to operate an electrical 
repair shop. 


REFUGIO, TEX.—Traylor Machine Co. has 
been incorporated with $10,000 capital by E. D. 
Traylor, to operate a machine shop. 


VANCOUVER, B. C.—Zenith Fire Dust Co. 
Ltd. has been incorporated with $100,000 and 
200,000 no par shares by Gilbert C. Tarr 
and William S. Lane, to manufacture and deal 
in fire fighting appliances and equipment. 


WINNIPEG, MAN.—Western Engineering Co. 
Ltd. has been incorporated with capital stock 
of $50,000 and 50,000 no par shares by Archi- 
bald W. Lamont and Bertram James, to con- 
duct a mechanical, hydraulic and electrical en- 
gineering business. 


OTTAWA, ONT.—Red Line Airways Ltd. 
has been incorporated with 500 no par shares 
by Clarence J. Burritt and Frederic H. Emra, 
to manufacture and deal in airplanes. 


STURGEON FALLS, ONT.—Marvel Machine 
Co. Ltd. has been incorporated with $50,000 cap- 
ital stock by James W. York and William P. 
Solmes, Ottawa, Ont., to manufacture and deal 
in furnaces, stoves, boilers and water heaters. 

TORONTO, ONT.—Burbar Mfg. Co. Ltd. has 
been incorporated with 5000 no par shares by 
Frank S. Asbury and Arthur L. D. Colquhoun, 





both of Niagara Falls, Ont., to manufacture and 
deal in automotive, wireless, radio equipment 
and appliances. 


TORONTO, ONT.—Minneapolis Honneywell 
Regulator Co. Ltd. has been incorporated with 
1000 no par shares by Everett Bristol, attor- 
ney, Lumsden building, to manufacture and 
deal in temperature control apparatus and 
equipment. 


TORONTO, ONT.—George L. Empringham 
Ltd. has been incorporated with $50,000 cap- 
ital stock by George L. Empringham, 237 Manor 
road, to manufacture and deal in radios, tele- 
graph, wireless equipment and machinery. 

MONTREAL, QUE.—Territorial Contractors 
Ltd. has been incorporated with 10,000 no par 
shares by William C. Nicholson, attorney, 500 
Place d’Armes. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—Musso Steel Process 
Ltd. has been incorporated with $200,000 capi- 
tal and 10,000 no par shares by Kenneth A. 
Wilson, 103 Court St. Antoine, to manufac- 
ture and deal in ores, metals and minerals 
and their products. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—A. Guthrie & Co. of 
Canada Ltd. has been incorporated with cap- 
ital stock of $500,000 and 100,000 no par shares 
by Leon Garneau, attorney, 276 St. James 
street, to carry on the business of a general 
contracting and construction company. 


New Trade Publications 


VIBRATORS—Malleable Iron Fittings Co., 
Branford, Conn., has issued a series of folders 
giving dimensions, details of construction, prices, 
ete., of its vibrators. 


AIR COMPRESSORS—General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y., has issued a folder describ- 
ing the operating principles and features of its 
single-stage, centrifugal air compressors for cu- 


pola blowing. 


BOILERS.-Kewanee Boiler Corp., Kewanee, 
Ill., has issued a catalog of coal and oil-burning 
boilers, electrically welded. Specifications and 
drawings, in addition to colored illustrations, 


cover the varied sizes and types. 


GALVANOMETERS—Leeds & Northrup Co., 
Philadelphia, has issued a catalog of its galvano- 
meters, containing definitions of terms, direc- 
tions for selection of the proper galvanometer 
and illustrated descriptions of its various types. 


ISOLATION—Korfund Co. Inc., New York, 


devotes the current issue of its publication on | 


isolation to discussion of its methods of elim- 
inating transmission of vibration to the frame- 
work of structures, by use of cork mats that 
absorb and deaden. 


MAGNETIC CONTROLLER—Electric — Con- 
troller & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, describes in a cur- 
rent bulletin its application of the Wright dy- 
namic lowering circuit for faster crane opera- 
tion. Charts show comparisons of speed ob- 
tained by this method and others. 


TONCAN IRON PIPE—Repubiic Iron & Steel 
Co., Youngstown, O., has prepared a_ booklet 
en its iron pipe, designed for long life in exact- 
ing service. It is illustrated and contains much 
information as to the characteristics of this class 
of pipe in actual service. 


TRAMRAIL—Value of its conveying appli- 
ances in the foundry industry is covered in a 
bulletin by the Cleveland Electric Tramrail 


division of the Cleveland Crane & Engineering 
Co., Wickliffe, O. Illustrations tell the story 
of various applications in this field. 


INDUSTRIAL BUILDINGS—Frank D. Chase 
Inc., Chicago, architect and engineer, is circu- 
lating a booklet on the “‘archineer’’ and his serv- 
ice to industry. Various types of industry for 
which these services are available are covered 
and a list is given of clients who have been 
served. 


INDUCTION MOTORS—General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y., recently published a folder 
on two and three phase, 44 to 50 horsepower 
at standard speeds, voltages and frequencies, 
constant or adjustable varying speed, continu- 
ous duty, 40 degrees Cent. rise, quiet-operating 
induction motors. 
discussed. 


Methods of control also are 


TANKS—A handbook on steel tanks has been 
prepared by Lancaster Iron Works Inc., Lan- 
easter, Pa. It contains specifications of standard 
sizes and capacities, fire protection and insur- 
ance requirements for storage and use of vola- 
tile liquids, specifications of steels for various 
purposes and information and data in connection 
with design and installation. 


SAND MIXERS—Royer Foundry & Machine 
Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., describes and illustrates 
its sand separators and blenders. The first por- 
tion iss devoted to explanation of the construc- 
tion and operation and to a sketch showing de- 
tails. The remainder contains halftone repro- 
ductions of different type machines with capacity 
in pounds of sand per minute, motor specifica- 
tions, dimensions and weight of the machine. 


TAPS AND DIES—National Acme Co., Cleve- 
land, has designed and printed a catalog of 
unusual design, consisting of nine bulletins, each 
complete in its presentation of a single line of 
taps or dies. They are enclosed in a cover and 
punched in conformity to the standard of the 
National Tool Dealers’ association. As a whole, 


the catalog covers a wide line of equipment in 
this division. . 


WASTE ELIMINATION—A booklet has been 
published by the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., as a contribution to 
the campaign of the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers for the elimination of waste 
in industry. It presents some of the methods 
used by Westinghouse and an exhibit of savings 
effected by several nationally-known companies 
by participation in this campaign. 


ROLLER CHAIN DRIVES—Link-Belt Co., 910 
South Michigan avenue, Chicago, has issued 
a catalog on its roller chain drives. The book- 
let contains tables of specifications for various 
drives of different horsepowers and ratios. It 
also carries illustrations of the types of chains 
made by the company and typical installations. 
Other information on roller chain drives, stand- 
ard keys, methods of installation and casings for 
industrial drives is given. 


SAND BLASTS—New Haven Sand Blast Co., 
New Haven, Conn., has issued a 16-page catalog 
of its sand blast equipment. The booklet con- 
tains illustrations of the different types of in- 
stallations and describes the advantages of each 
and the conditions most suited for their use. 
Line drawings show the standard method of con- 
struction and explain the principles of ventila- 
tion of the different type rooms. Drawings are 
accompanied by tables of various dimensions ac- 
cording to the size of room. 


SPROCKETS—A booklet on sprockets for roll- 
er chain drives has been published by the Dia- 
mond Chain & Mfg. Co., Indianapolis. It describes 
and illustrates standard types of sprockets, plate, 
integral-hub and detachable-hub. Specifications 
are given for single and multi-strand chains. 
The booklet also includes recommended heat 
treatment for sprockets, instructions for order- 
ing, specifications for keyseats and a table of 
maximum hub diameters according to pitch of 
chain. 
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TIMKEN 








Mill Drives 


Timken—pioneer of roller bearing applica- 
tions in heavy duty roll necks—has repeated 
this success in large steel mill drives. 


Thirty-seven prominent steel companies are 
now using 89 Timken Bearing Equipped mill 
drives of various makes, representing a total 


‘capacity of 36,255 H.P. These units range 


from 7 H.P. to 2000 H.P. 


Power savings. Preservation of shaft align- 
ment. Maintenance of correct gear tooth 
contact. Protection of gears against end- 
thrust. Rugged endurance under all loads. 
Long life for the entire drive unit. These 
specific and permanent benefits result from 
Timken radial-thrust load capacity through 
the exclusive combination of Timken 
tapered construction, Timken POSITIVELY 
ALIGNED ROLLS and Timken steel. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO. 
Ce oe ee Se, ee. 3 


Roller BEARINGS 
Roller 
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Steel Pipe 


(Base price $200 per ton) 


Pittsburgh - Lorain basing discounts, 
jobber’s carloads 

Evanston, IIl., ‘oa Indiana Harbor, Ind., 
take differential 2 points less discount. 

Chicago takes differential 2% points less 
than Pittsburgh-Lorain basis. 



































Butt Weld 
Gal- 
Black vanized 
“and -inch . guessehbocesbessncowveutn 1 
-inch 56 42 
ES: Se 60 48 
1 to 8-inch 62 5014 
Lap Weld 
2-inch 55 438% 
BU, 00 Behmede cccsccccrcccccceecesersveces 59 47% 
7 to 8-inch ......... 56 48% 
9 and 10-inch .... 54 41% 
11 and 12-inch 53 401%, 
REAMED AND DRIFTED 
Butt Weld 
eg eae yee 60 4814 
2-inch 53 41% 
2% to 6-inch 57 45144 
EXTRA STRONG—PLAIN ENDS 
Butt Weld 
|S pa 1 24% 
\% and %-inch 47 80% 
-inch 53 4214 
SEINE © deteteensececscccrevcscesbibivetabens 68 47 
ee CS aan 60 49 
2 to 83-inch 61 501% 
Lap Weld 
2-inch 3 42 
BU £0 4INED crcccccrcccoccsssccocceseres 57 46 
4% to 6-inch ini ae 4514 
7 to B-inch .........0 in oe 89 
9 and 10-inch wwe «465 32 
11 and 12-inch 44 81% 
DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 
Butt Weld 
%-inch 42 32% 
He tO WHICH cecevvescesecensereneeee 45 35 
B tO BSU$ANCH  cccecceccecceccecceocres 47 87 


To large jobbers these discounts are in- 
creased by 1 point and two supplementary 
discounts of 5 per cent on black, and 144 
points and two supplementary discounts of 
5 per cent on galvanized. 


Wrought Iron Pipe 


Pittsburgh basing discounts, jobbers’ car- 





loads. Individual quotations made on deliv- 
ered basis. 
THREADS AND COUPLINGS 
Butt Weld 

Galv. 
% and %-inch +36 
eee 5 
%4-inch eeescecesececssses ll 
1 and 1%%-inch .... 16 
1% and 2-inch 18 


Lap Weld 
1% and 1%-inch 
2-inch 
2% to 3%-inch ............ 
4 to 6-inch 
7 and 8-inch 
9 to 12-inch 


REAMED AND DRIFTED 
2-inch to 6-inch—Two points less than above 





EXTRA STRONG, PLAIN ENDS 





BE ANd Binh .cccccccccscscesssccrereees +138 +48 
-inch 23 7 
%&-inch 28 12 
Ito 2-inch 84 18 
RMR sicchadinteisnnitananstieniianldicehint 29 13 
rt to 4-inch 34 20 


to 6-inch . 
’ and 8-inch . 








Pipe and Tube Prices—Plate Extras 


DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 




















Butt Weld 
dm +47% +5914 
-inch +28 +40 
l-inch +34 +46 
* 1%-inch +28 +40 
14-inch +27 +39 
Lap Weld 
2 and 2Mnineh .........ccscccocseeseee +1 +25 
8 to 4-inch + 8 +17 
A 8 ee ae aan +9 +18 
8-inch 





+12 
Jobbers obtain additional preferential “dis- 
counts of 1, 5 and 2% on black and galvan- 
ized wrought iron pipe. 

On extra or double extra strong pipe fitted 
with threads and couplings basing discount 
lowered 65 points from plain end price. 
Fitted with threads only, basing discount 
lowered 8 points for random lengths. 


Boiler * Tubes 


Pittsburgh carioad discounts 
STEEL (Lap Weld) 

















2 and 2%-inch . $8 off 
2% and 2%-inch 46 off 
8-inch 62 off 
8% to 3%-inch 64 off 
4-inch 57 off 
4% to 6-inch 46 off 





Subject to two 5 per cent discounts on 
full carload shipments. On less than 10,000 
pounds, base discount reduced 6 points and 
one 5 per cent allowed. Over 10,000 pounds 
to carload, base discount reduced 4 points 
and two 5 per cents allowed. 

CHARCOAL IRON 


























14-inch 1 off 
1%-inch 8 off 
2 and 2%4-inch 13 off 
2% and 2%-inch 16 off 
8-inch 17 off 
8% to 3%-inch 18 off 
4-inch 20 off 
44-inch 21 off 


Subject to 10 per cent discount on full 
carload lots. On less than 10,000 pounds, 
base discount reduced 2 points and no pref- 
erential allowed. On 10,000 pounds to car- 
load, 5 per cent preferential allowed. 

SEAMLESS COLD DRAWN 















































1-inch 61 off 
1% and 1%-inch 53 off 
1%-inch 87 off 
2 and 2%%4-inch 82 off 
2% and 2%-inch 40 off 
8-inch 46 off 
8% and 34-inch 48 off 
4-inch 51 off 
4%, 5 and 6-inch 40 off 
SEAMLESS HOT ROLLED 
1%-inch 87 off 
2 and 2%-inch 88 off 
2% and 2%-inch 46 off 
8-i 52 off 
81%, and 8%-inch 54 off 
4-ine 57 off 
4%, 5 and 6-inch 46 off 





Subject to 5 per cent supplementary dis- 
count for carload lots. On less than 10,000 
pounds, base discount reduced 6 points. On 
10,000 pounds to carload, base discount re- 
duced 4 points and one 5 per cent allowed. 

SEAMLESS STEEL MERCHANT 
BOILER TUBES 
Extras: 


Add 6 per cent for lengths over 24 feet 
and not over 26 feet. 

Smaller tubes than l-inch and lighter 
than standard gage to be sold at mechani- 
cal tubing list and discount. 

Intermediate sizes and gages not listed 
above take price of next larger outside di- 
ameter and heavier gage. 

SEAMLESS STEEL MECHANICAL 
TUBING 


Base Discounts on New List July 1, 1925 
Carbon 0.10 to 0.30 per cent............ 55 to 55 off 
Carbon 0.30 to 0.40 per cent............ 45 to 50 off 

Plus usual extras for forming and for 
long lengths over 18 feet and for commer- 
cially exact lengths. 

SEAMLESS STEEL LOCOMOTIVE 
AND SUPERHEATER TUBES 
Net price per foot. 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh 





Outside diameter Gage Price 
BOUIN | dais siseotesianndyigiatinkeiiceooinnn 12-gage 14\4c 
2-inch 5a a 15c 
2-inch 10-gage 16c 
BAG EOI, eiceccercgiiemnesentierersvnnptine 12-gage léc 
RE EIU, scncisstelidensiacioeernossestcilia ll-gage 17e 
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214-inch 10-gage 
8-inch 7-gage 
53-inch 9-gage 
544-inch 9-gage  52c 


Plus usual extras for forming and for 
lengths over 24 feet. 


Plate Extras 


BASE 


Rectangular plates, tank steel or conform- 
ing to manufacturers’ Standard Specifica- 
tions for structural steel, date Nov. 24, 
1922, or equivalent, %-inch thick and over 
on thinnest edge (except for %-inch or 72 
inches wide when ordered to weight in 
pounds per square foot—see width and gage 
extras), 100 inches wide and under, down to 
but not including 6 inches wide, 5 feet 0 
inch long up to published limit in length 
but not over 80 feet 0 inch, are base. Extras 
per pound for width or diameter. 


All Plates Rectangular or Otherwise 


%-inch thick and heavier, but not less 
than 11 pounds per square foot, if ordered 
to weight. 

Over 100 to and including 110 inches .05c 
Over 110 to and including 115 inches .10c 
Over 115 to and including 120 inches 
Over 120 to and including 125 inches 
Over 125 to and including 128 inches 
Plates less than 14-inch or lighter than 

11 pounds per square foot. 

Over 72 to and including 84 inches 

Over 84 to and including 96 inches 

Over 96 to and including 100 inches 

Over 100 inches add .35c to width extras for 
plates 14-inch thick and heavier. 


GAGE 


Plates Not Exceeding 72 Inches Wide 
Plates less than 4-inch gage, to and 
including 8/16-inch; or lighter than 
10.2 pounds per square foot, to and 
including 7.65 pounds square foot........ 
Plates Over 72 Inches Wide 
Plates less than 14-inch gage, to and 
including 3/16-inch; or lighter than 
11 pounds per square foot to but not 
including 7.65 pounds square foot... . 
Plates ordered 7.65 pounds square foot .80c 








QUALITIES 
Pressing steel -10c 
Flange steel (boiler grade)  ........c0cs0 oo ee 
Ordinary firebox steel ................cccssccseeee -20c 
Stillbottom steel -80c 
Locomotive firebox steel] ...........sscccssccecses -50e 
Marine steel 1.50¢ 





Hull materials subject to U. S. Navy 
Dept. specifications for medium or 
soft steel 10¢ 
High tensile hull steel subject to U. S. 
navy department or equivalent speci- 
fications 1.00c 
Boiler steel subject to U. S. navy de- 
partment specifications, class A-B.. 1.50c 
Hull plates to hull specifications, required 
to stand cold flanging, take extra for 
flange steel. 








Floor Plates 
Checkered plates 1.75¢ 
Checkered plates are not furnished to 





sketch and are rolled from “Stock Steel” 
only. No physical tests will be made on 
checkered plates. 

INSPECTION 
DEAT). Bae te « ccccenivsessisisiccerensacesessersens No extra 


Charges for other inspection, 
Lloyd’s or American bureau of shipping, will 
be made by inspection bureau direct to buyer. 

CUTTING 
LENGTH OR DIAMETER 
All Plates, Rectangular or Otherwise 
Five feet and over up to published limit 


of length, but not over 80 feet........ No extra 








Under 5 feet to 8 feet inclusive. -10¢ 
Under 8 feet to 2 feet inclusive..........  .25¢ 
Under 2 feet to 1 foot inclusive........... -50c 
Under 1 foot 1.55c¢ 
Over 80 feet to 100 feet inclusive........... . wee 


Over 100 feet add .25c plus .05c for every 
additional 2 feet or fraction thereof. 
Regular Sketches 
With not more than four straight cuts 
(Including straight taper plates) 
Additional extra -10¢ 
Irregular Sketches 
With not more than four straight cuts. 
(Sketches cannot be sheared with re- 
entrant angles) 
Additional extra ........ -20c 






























